Playing  by  the  rules 

Rush  opens  new  home 
for  low-income  seniors 


When  Jim  met 
Midge...at  Rush 

With  its  white  floors  and  fluo- 
rescent  lighting,  “romantic” 
is  hardly  the  first  adjective  that 
springs  to  mind  when  walking 
through  the  second-floor  corridor 
of  Pavilion,  near  the  E elevators. 
But  that’s  how  Rush  employees 
Midge  and  Jim  Cogan  think  of  it. 
The  doorway  that  used  to  he  the 
entrance  to  the  Patients’  Library 
is  in  that  corridor  and  it’s  where 
the  couple  met  in  1984.  They  just 
celebrated  their  10-year  wedding 
anniversary  in  September. 

The  Cogans  have  something 
in  common  with  quite  a few  peo- 
ple who  work  in  the  hospital  or 
at  the  University:  Rush  brought 
them  together.  And  for  this  cou- 
ple, it  was  the  second  time  in  their 
lives. 

On  the  day  they  met  in  1984, 
Jim,  who  was  working  in  transport, 
happened  to  pass  Midge  in  the 
hallway.  But,  after  he  passed  her, 
he  turned  back  because  something 
about  her  seemed  very  familiar. 


Seventeen  years  later, 
Jim  recalled  a little  more 
than  Midge  did:  ^^She 
remembered  all  the 
people  that  I hung  out 
with,  but  not  me.” 


And  he  was  right  about  that. 
Both  Midge  and  Jim  had  attended 
Oak  Park  High  School,  and  both 
had  graduated  in  1967.  “When  1 
saw  her  face,  I just  knew  it  was 
her,”  he  says. 

But  1 7 years  later,  J im  recalled 
a little  more  than  Midge  did.  “She 
remembered  all  the  people  that  I 
hung  out  with,  but  not  me,”  Jim 
says,  jokingly. 

After  that  first  impromptu 
reunion  and  frequent  chats  in  the 
hallways,  they  eventually  went  out 
on  their  first  date  — dinner  at  a 


restaurant  in  Oak  Park  to  cele- 
brate Midge’s  birthday. 

“1  knew  we  kind  of  clicked,” 
Midge  says.  In  fact,  getting  to 
know  Jim  helped  Midge  to  stay  at 
Rush.  “It  was  such  a big  place,  and 
I didn’t  really  know  anyone,”  she 
says.  “I  was  going  to  quit  that  first 
year,  but  he’s  the  one  who  talked 
me  out  of  it.” 

Six  years  later,  he  was  able 
to  talk  her  into  marrying  him. 

Today,  Rush  continues  to 
bring  them  together.  Jim  works  in 
engineering  while  Midge  runs  the 
Woman’s  Board  Patients’  Library, 
which  has  moved  from  its  original 
location  over  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Armour  Academic  Facility. 

Working  at  the  same  place 
can  have  its  perks  and  its  chal- 
lenges. 

Since  their  schedules  are  dif- 
ferent, with  Jim  starting  at  7:30 
a.m.  and  Midge  at  9:30  a.m.,  they 
don’t  usually  commute  together 
in  the  morning.  But  that  can  be  a 
good  thing,  allowing  each  of  them 
their  own  time  and  space  to  get 
ready  for  the  day.  Midge  says, 
laughing. 

Even  though  they  belong  to 
different  departments,  they’ve  had 


an  opportunity  to  he  together  over 
the  years.  Both  of  them  have  been 
members  of  the  Rush  choir, 
singing  holiday  songs  for  patients 
and  employees  throughout 
December. 

While  conflicting  schedules 
don’t  often  allow  them  to  grab 
lunch  together,  they  do  usually  get 
a chance  to  spend  time  together  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  Because  Jim’s 
day  ends  at  4 p.m.,  he  often  hangs 
around  for  an  extra  hour,  reading 
in  the  Patients’  Library,  so  he  and 
Midge  can  ride  the  train  home 
together. 

So  whether  it’s  a comer  in 
Pavilion,  a table  in  the  cafeteria 
or  a corridor  in  the  Professional 
Building,  it  may  not  look  like  it 
on  the  surface,  hut  for  someone 
romance  may  be  there.  It  just 
might  take  a second  look.  ■ 


Did  you  know? 

According  to  human 
resources,  67  married 
couples  work  at  Rush. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 

LEAP  and  Wellness 
courses  and  events 


Speaking  up 

What’s  the  African^ 
American  perspective  on 
Rush!  Are  things  going  okay! 
What  needs  improvement! 
How  does  the  Medical 
Center  stack  up  against  other 
institutions!  NewsRounds 
talked  to  a few  employees  and 
heard  some  interesting  views. 


a T guess  it  all  depeiads  on  who 
X you  work  with,  but  I’ve  had  a 
great  experience  here  at  Rush.  It’s 
a nice  place  to  work,  and  there’s 
a lot  of  freedom  to  move  around. 

I think  that  if  you  really  prepare 
yourself,  you  can  go  as  far  as  your 
talents  will  take  you.” 


"V  i"  y experience  as  an  African- 
IV i American  employee  here 
at  Rush  can  best  be  described  as 
a doubled-edged  sword.  Rush 
employs  a great  number  of  African 
Americans,  so  diversity  is  present 
in  terms  of  numbers.  But  those 
numbers  are  astoundingly  weighted 
toward  those  jobs  paying  less  than 
$30,000  a year. 

“Which  brings  us  to  the 
other  edge  of  the  sword:  African 
Americans  seem  to  be  employed  at 
Rush  for  very  long  periods  of  time 
in  these  low-paying  positions.  So 
there  is  obviously  some  underlying 
level  of  comfort  that  African 
Americans  experience  here  at 
Rush.  Whether  that  comfort  is 
positive  or  negative  is  the  real 
question.” 


here’s  an  unwillingness  to 
1 deal  with  situations  when 
they  do  occur.  TTiere  should  be  a 
required  exit  interview  because 
then  people  would  feel  free  to  talk 
about  how  they  feel  — to  tell  the 
truth. 

continued  on  page  3 


Rush  helping 
to  open  new 
horizons  in 
heart  care 

Since  1^)12,  when  Rush s James 
P.  Herrick,  MD,  tirsr  idenritied 
coronary  artery  disease,  Rush  has 
been  one  ot  the  nation’s  leading 
centers  tor  heart  disease  research 
and  treatment. 

That  pioneering  spirit  lives  on. 
Recently,  Rush  was  an  intematiori' 
al  leader  in  trials  testing  the  safety 
and  ettecti\’eness  ot  the  Beta-Cath 
system,  which  has  shown  great 
promise  in  preventing  arteries  from 
re-narrowing  after  blockages  have 
been  cleared.  Tlae  positive  results 
ot  the  Rush  trial  helped  pave  the 
way  tor  a speedy  approval  hy  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  last 
November  — and  gave  new  hope 
to  a great  many  people. 

l\lo  relief  In  sight 

Elizabeth  Battistoni  is  one  of  those 
people. 

For  years,  the  Oak  Brook  resi' 
dent  suffered  from  angina.  Fatty 
deposits  that  had  built  up  in  her 
coronary  artery  were  blocking  the 
flow  of  blood  to  her  heart,  causing 
the  persistent  chest  pain,  shortness 
of  breath  and  fatigue  associated 
with  angina. 

Battistoni  had  her  first  bypass 
operation  — to  reroute  blood  flow 
around  the  blockage  — in  1989. 
But  the  pain  returned  six  weeks 
later,  and  she  lived  with  it  for 
seven  years  before  finally  returning 
to  her  doctor.  She  underwent  a 
second  bypass  and,  ultimately,  16 
angioplasties  — procedures  in 
which  a balloon  catheter  is  inserted 
into  the  artery,  then  inflated  and 
deflated  several  times  to  widen  the 
passageway.  But  still  no  relief.  One 
of  the  arteries  kept  re-narrowing, 
and  when  it  did,  the  pain  returned. 

“The  pain  was  like  a knife  cut- 
ting me  in  the  chest  all  the  time,” 
Battistoni  says.  “1  was  alive,  but  my 
life  was  over.” 
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♦ “I  feel  like  I’m  25  again,”  says  Elizabeth  Battistoni, 
pain-free  for  the  first  time  in  years  thanks  to  treatment 
she  received  at  Rush. 


When  arteries  go  bad 

Re-narrowing,  or  restenosis, 
occurs  in  35  to  50  percent  ot  all 
arteries  treated  with  balloon 
angioplasty,  when  too  mtich  scar 
rissLie  forms  on  the  artery  walls, 
restricting  blood  flow. 

“Restenosis  is  not  caused  by 
fatty  foods  or  lack  ot  exercise. 
That’s  a common  misconception,” 
says  Rush  cardiologist  Gary  L. 
Schaer,  MD.  “People  will  ask  me 
‘What  did  1 do  wrong?’  and  the 
answer  is  ‘nothing.’  Some  people 
are  simply  more  prone  to  produc- 
ing scar  tissue.” 

Many  attempts  have  been 
maefe  to  foil  restenosis.  Until 
recently,  however,  the  only  thing 
that  has  been  at  all  effective  is  a 
stent,  a stainless-steel  mesh  tube 
used  as  a scaffolding  to  keep  the 
artery  from  recoiling.  But  hy 
spurring  the  growth  of  additional 
scar  tissue,  stents  created  a new 
problem  for  some  patients  called 
in-stent  restensosis,  which  is  very 
tough  to  treat. 

“While  the  initial  risk  of  in- 
stent restenosis  is  only  20  percent, 
if  you  come  hack  three  months 
after  the  stent  is  put  in,  and 
there’s  blockage  in  the  stent, 
and  we  treat  it,  there  is  now  a 60 
to  70  percent  chance  that  it  will 
re-narrow  again,”  Schaer  says. 
“Treat  it  again,  anci  the  risk 
becomes  70  to  80  percent.” 

Pain-free  at  last 

That’s  what  happened  to 
Battistoni,  who  had  all  hut  given 
up  hope  when  she  saw  a story  on 
the  news  about  the  Beta-Cath 
trials  at  Rush. 

Using  hydraulic  pressure,  the 
Beta-Cath  system  delivers  tiny 
radioactive  seeds  into  the  stented 
artery  for  several  minutes  after  an 
angioplasty.  The  radiatioia  emitted 
by  the  seeds  — a lower  level  than 
you  get  from  a chest  X-ray  — 
keeps  scar  tissue  cells  from  repro- 
ducing hut  doesn’t  affect  sur- 
rounding tissue  or  organs. 

“Beta-Cath  has  been  a real 
breakthrough,”  says  Rush  cardiol- 
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ogist  Jeffrey  Snell, 

MD,  who  led  the 
Rush  trials  with 
Schaer.  “Many 
drugs  and  devices 
have  been  tested 
to  try  to  prevent 
scar  tissue  forma- 
tion inside  the 
stents,  hut  none 
of  them  worked. 

So  it’s  exciting  to 
finally  find  a 
treatment  that  is 
so  effective.” 

The  trials  had 
ended  hy  the  time 
Battistoni  con- 
tacted Rush,  but 
because  of  the 
successful  results 
they  were  getting, 

Schaer  and  Snell 
had  received  permission  to  treat 
patients  on  a “compassionate  use” 
basis  while  they  awaited  FDA 
approval.  Given  her  history  of  in- 
stent restenosis,  Battistoni  was  an 
ideal  candidate. 

Since  being  treated  in 
December  1998,  she  has  been 
symptom-free,  and  the  artery  that 
was  so  prone  to  scarring  has  not 
re-narrowed.  “I  feel  like  I’m  25 
again,”  she  says.  “1  really  want 
to  thank  Drs.  Schaer  and  Snell, 


Appointments 

Martin  J.  Gorbien,  MD,  has  been 
named  as  director  and  Anthony  J. 
Porry,  MD,  as  associate  director  and 
medical  director  of  the  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for 
the  Elderly.  Gorbien  is  currently 
associate  professor  of  medicine, 
head  of  the  Section  of  Geriatric 
Medicine  and  director  of  Rush’s 
fellowship  program  in  geriatric 
medicine.  Perry,  who  completed 
his  residencies  and  his  fellowship 
at  Rush,  has  been  a medical  direc- 
tor in  the  Bowman  Center’s  skilled 
nursing  units  for  four  years.  He  is 
currently  the  vice  president  of  the 
Illinois  Geriatrics  Society. 

Kudos 

Thomas  MatkOV,  MD,  is  the  most 
recent  recipient  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urology’s  Pfizer  Scholars 
in  Urology  Grant  for  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical 
Center,  which  honors  outstanding 
contributions  to  research  and 
patient  care  in  urology.  Previously, 
Markov  has  won  the  Chicago 


because  if  it  wasn’t  for  them,  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  get 
this  treatment.” 

Rush  has  already  used  Beta- 
Cath  to  help  more  than  100  peo- 
ple in  the  Chicago  area,  and  the 
FDA  approval  clears  the  way  for 
many  more  people  to  benefit.  “We 
feel  this  should  be  the  treatment 
of  choice  for  in-stent  restenosis,” 
Snell  says,  “because  right  now,  it’s 
clearly  superior  to  anything  else 
we  can  do.”  ■ 


Urological  Society’s  Huggins 
Resident  Essay  Contest. 

Margaret  C.  Teller,  MD,  associate 
professor  of  medicine,  was  awarded 
the  Illinois  Laureate  Award  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians. 
Teller  was  honored  for  her  contin- 
uing commitment  to  excellence 
in  medical  care,  education  and 
research,  and  for  service  to  the 
community  and  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  of  which 
she  is  a fellow. 

Senior  Vice  President  for 
Corporate  and  Hospital  Affairs 

James  T.  Frankenbach  has  been 

elected  to  a three-year  term  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Hospital  and  HealthSystems 
Association.  The  association’s 
mission  is  to  strengthen  hospitals 
and  make  high-quality,  affordable 
health  care  available  to  all  in 
Illinois.  To  make  this  possible, 
it  works  to  ensure  that  adequate 
resources  are  available  for  the 
state’s  health  care  delivery  system. 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


From  every  mountainside... 

On  Jan.  15,  the  ground  floor  of  the  Atrium  came  alive,  in  words  spoken  and  sung,  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  — and  life  — of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  The  hour-long  service 
included  reflections  by  Rush  chaplains,  a special  tribute  from  Puppeteers  United  in  Christ  and  a 
message  of  inspiration  from  Dr,  Alan  V.  Ragland,  senior  pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church  of 
Chicago.  Ragland  talked  about  the  American  dream  — of  a land  of  endless  promise  — as  a 
work-in-progress.  “Martin  Luther  King  articulated  a refined  notion  of  that  dream,”  Ragland  said. 
“One  where  that  promise  was  made  not  just  to  a few,  but  to  all.  King’s  example  challenges  us  to 
continue  to  hold  high  the  noble  precepts  of  our  country,"  Throughout  the  program,  the  Rush 
Gospel  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Hayes,  below,  kept  spirits  soaring  with  their  inter- 
pretations of  “We  Shall  Overcome,”  “Have  You  Heard?”  and  “Lift  Ev’ry  Voice  and  Sing,” 

You  can  catch  the  choir  in  action  again  on  Feb.  22,  when  the  Rush  cafeteria  presents  its 
annual  celebration  of  Black  History  Month.  Look  as  well  for  a special  menu  and  for  representa- 
tives from  preventive  medicine,  who  will  be  available  to  talk  about  health  issues  of  particular  con- 
cern to  African  Americans,  ■ 


Speaking  up  conduned  from  page  1 

“As  for  advancing  profession- 
ally at  Rush,  if  you  don’t  investi- 
gate it,  you  don’t  know  where  to 
start  — and  that  goes  for  every- 
body. It’s  hard  to  see  the  path, 
and  it  shouldn’t  be  that  way. 
People  here  are  committed,  but 
they  need  mentors  to  help  them 
grow  professionally.’’ 


u y t’s  quite  discouraging  to  see 
X the  recent  drop  in  the  number 
of  minerrity  students  entering  the 
health  field.  It’s  not  a problem 
unique  to  Rush,  hut  it  couldn’t 
have  come  at  a worse  time.  The 
country  is  becoming  more  and 


Research  forum  abstracts  due 

This  year’s  Rush  University  Forum  for  Research  and  Clinical 
Investigation  will  he  held  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  April  3, 

4 and  5.  The  annual  forum  provides  an  opportunity  to  showcase  the 
research  of  faculty  and  students  and  to  foster  awareness  of  research 
at  the  Medical  Center  and  its  affiliated  institutions. 

The  preliminary  schedule  for  the  forum  includes  noontime  sym- 
posia on  each  of  the  three  days,  presentations  by  students,  residents 
and  fellows,  and  a special  Wednesday  sympc:)sium  and  reception  in 
the  new  Cohn  Research  Building. 

For  more  informadon  or  to  stihmit  an  abstract  via  the  online  form,  go  to 
wwiv.rush.edn/nishfonmx.  Abstracts  are  due  Feb.  19. 


more  diverse,  arid  the  needs  of 
different  groups  are  becoming 
more  and  more  acute  — cancer, 
heart  disease,  infant  mortality, 
AIDS  — and  they’re  not  being 
met. 

“Rush  is  doing  everything 
it  can  to  alleviate  the  problem, 
with  several  successful  programs  set 
up  to  expose  minority  college  and 
high  school  students  to  medicine 
and  the  basic  sciences.  But  we’re 
approaching  — if  not  already  in  — 
a crisis  situation,  and  it  will  proba- 
bly only  get  worse  with  the  new 
administration  in  Washington.”  ■ 


♦ Qov.  Ryan  tours  the  new  Rush/Barton  Center. 


Rush/Barton 
center  opens 

On  Jan.  9,  Illinois  Governor 
George  Ryan  joined  Rush 
President  and  CEO  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  and  others  at 
dedication  ceremonies  for  the 
Rush/Barton  Senior  Living 
Residence,  the  Chicago  area’s 
first  low-income  supportive  living 
center  for  older  adult  residents. 

TTie  four-story  apartment 
building,  located  at  1245  South 
Wood  Street  in  the  Illinois  Medi- 
cal District,  is  a joint  venture  of 
Rush  and  Barton  Senior  Care, 
LLC.  The  Illinois  Housing 
Development  Authority  provided 
construction  and  permanent 
financing  for  the  project,  which 
was  designed  for  seniors  whose 
incomes  fall  below  a certain  level. 

The  center  is  not  a medical 
facility,  but  its  specially  trained 
staff  will  assist  older  adult  residents 
with  daily  living  activities,  includ- 
ing taking  their  medications, 
bathing  and  grooming. 


“The  SLipportive-assisted  living 
center  concept  allows  older  adults 
to  enjoy  the  independence  of  their 
own  apartment  while  receiving  the 
assistance  that  is  necessary  to 
maintain  that  independent  life- 
style,” says  Martin].  Gorhien, 

MD,  director  of  Rush’s  Section 
of  Geriatric  Medicine  and  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center.  Rush’s  integrated  approach 
tc')  care,  says  Gorhien,  already 
includes  outpatient  care,  acute 
care  in  the  hospital,  rehabilitation. 


nursing  facilities 
and  home  care. 

Barton  Senior 
Care  will  staff  and 
manage  the  center, 
and  staff  from  Rush 
will  develop  health 
and  wellness  pro- 
grams for  its  resi- 
dents. In  addition 
to  139  private 
apartments  — a mix 
of  studios  and  two  bedrooms  — 
the  Rush/Barton  Center  has 


extensive  cc'>mmunity  space,  such 
as  a sunroom,  a TV  lounge  and 
a library.  Also  helping  to  foster 
socializing,  the  center  offers  a 
daily  rc^ster  of  activities,  includ- 
ing mc')ming  stretching  classes, 
discussions  of  current  events  and 
group  shuttle  trips  to  the  grocery 
store. 

“This  facility  is  outstanding,” 
cc'ymmented  Gov.  Ryan,  who 
took  a tour  of  the  center.  “Loss 
of  independence  is  one  of  our 
biggest  fears.  Here,  seniors  can  live 
privately,  independently  and  with 
dignity.  Tlae  key  is  to  pay  attention 
to  the  quality  of  life.  Certainly  that 
is  being  done  here.”  ■ 
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Corporate  compliance  program  identifies  case  of  inappropriate  biiling 


Rush  recently  reached  an  auree- 
ment  with  the  LIS.  Arrortieys 
Office  in  L'hicayo  reyarding  a case 
of  mappropriate  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  hilling  in  one  of  Rush’s 
triedical  ser\  ice  plans  (MSP). 
Because  Rush’s  Cotporate 
Compliance  program,  identified 
rhe  problem  and  \ oluntarily  dis- 
closed it  to  the  Ll.S.  Attorney,  the 
settlement  amoutit  was  significant- 
1\'  less  than  what  it  would  ha\’e 
beeri  otherwise. 

“This  was  an  unusual  situation 
that  Rush  discoN’ered  and  that 
Rush  promptly  reported  to  federal 
authorities,’’  says  Catherine 
Jacobson,  associate  vice  president 
and  chief  compliance  officer.  “We 
take  seriously  our  obligation  to  fol- 
low all  laws  and  regulations,  and 
that  is  why  \vc  voluntarily  created 
a corporate  compliance  program  in 
1998.  This  case  demonstrates  the 
program’s  effectiveness.” 

Due  to  Rush’s  prompt,  volun- 
tary’ disclosure  of  this  billing  prob- 
lem to  the  government,  a related 
“whistleblower”  suit  brought 
against  Rush  on  August  24,  2000, 
was  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that 
Rush  had  made  disclosure  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney’s  office  and  the  FBI 
prior  to  the  employee’s  lawsuit. 

As  part  of  the  government  set- 
tlement, the  MSP  was  required  to 
sign  an  Institutional  Compliance 
Agreement  (ICA)  with  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 

Make  every  year 
a LEAP  year 

Was  going  back  to  school  one 
of  your  New  Year’s  resolu- 
tions? Do  you  need  a little  inspira- 
tion. Then  you  should  talk  to  one 
of  the  Rush  employees  who 
attended  the  Jan.  12  graduation 
luncheon  that  human  resources 
put  on  in  Room  500.  On  the  guest 
list  — anyone  who  had  completed 
his  or  her  Certificate  in  Business 
Communications  or  either  of  the 
medical  terminology  courses  dur- 
ing the  last  year  through  Rush’s 
Employee  and  Organizational 
Development  program. 

“You’re  all  examples  of  what 
we’re  working  to  do,”  Jane  Grady, 
assistant  vice  president  for  human 
resources,  told  the  graduates 
as  they  finished  their  desserts. 

“By  helping  you  to  develop  new 
skills,  we  strengthen  you  and  we 
strengthen  the  Medical  Center.” 


Human  Services.  The  ICA  states 
that  each  MSP  staff  memher  must 
complete  eight  hours  of  compli- 
ance training,  which  will  be  led  by 
Rush  corporate  compliance  staff, 
within  1 50  days  of  signing  the 
ICA.  In  addition,  the  MSP  will 
undergo  monthly  and  annual 
billing  audits  for  three  years. 

Steven 
Ortquist,  JD, 
director  of 
corporate  com- 
pliance at  Rush, 
believes  that  if 
the  program 
had  not  been 
in  place,  the 
conditions  of 
the  ICA  would 
have  been  more 
extensive.  “The 
ICA  could  have 
been  much 
worse  and  could 
have  involved 
the  entire 
Medical  Center 
as  opposed  to  just  the  MSP,” 
Ortquist  says. 

Rush  voluntarily  created  its 
corporate  compliance  program  to 
ensure  and  demonstrate  the  insti- 
tution’s commitment  to  following 
all  federal  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations. The  program  will  be  fea- 
tured as  a leader  in  its  field  in  an 
upcoming  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Health  Care  Compliance. 

The  problem  identified  by  the 


Employees  receiving  their 
Certificate  in  Business  Communi- 
cations had  completed  the  eight 
career  enhancement  classes,  rang- 
ing from  the  basics  of  grammar  to 
more  advanced  techniques  for 
strengthening  one’s  professional 
writing,  taught  by  Rosemary 
Camilleri,  PhD,  throughout  the 
year.  The  other  graduates  had 
taken  cither  a medical  terminology 
class  or  an  introduction  to  ICD-9- 
CM  coding,  the  numeric  system 
that  hospitals  and  physicians  use 
to  describe  patient  diagnoses  and 
conditions.  Registrations  for  those 
classes  have  been  booming  of  late, 
thanks  to  consistently  positive 
reviews  for  the  Moraine  Valley 
Community  College  instructors 
teaching  them.  The  teachers  would 
have  to  be  good  to  get  the  students 
raving  after  an  average  of  eight 
hours  of  hetmework  each  week. 

The  medical  terminology  class 
was  tough,  says  Jacqui  Sturgess  of 
patient  finance,  but  in  addition  to 


corporate  compliance  program 
involved  billing  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  for  doctors’  services 
when  patients  had  been  seen  by 
nurses.  If  certain  guidelines  are 
followed,  Ortquist  says,  there  are 
some  circumstances  in  which 
billing  for  services  provided  by 
nurses  and  other  ancillary  staff  is 
appropriate. 
Unfortunately, 
this  was  not 
the  case  with 
the  Rush  MSP. 

Some  doc- 
tors believe 
that  a major 
deterrent  to 
a comprehen- 
sive under- 
standing of 
Medicare 
policies  is  the 
sheer  volume 
of  the  pro- 
gram’s rules 
and  regula- 
tions. “There 
are  thousands  of  pages  of  Medicare 
guidelines,  so  it’s  almost  impossible 
for  a practicing  physician  to  stay 
on  top  of  all  the  regulations,  espe- 
cially when  they  keep  changing,” 
says  C.  Anderson  Hedberg,  MD, 
associate  professor  of  internal  med- 
icine at  Rush. 

Ortquist  has  found  that, 
because  of  the  overabundance  of 
guidelines  and  their  complexities, 
many  health  care  professionals  rely 


a great  teacher,  she  had  a friend 
to  lean  on:  her  colleague  Pamela 
Hines  was  with  her  every  step  of 
the  way.  The  two  studied  together 
at  lunch,  and  whenever  one  of 
them  got  tired,  the  other  would 
jump  in  with  just  the  right  word 
of  encouragement. 

“We  made  the  commitment  to 
do  this  together,  as  a partnership,” 
says  Sturgess. 

“And  now  we  have  the  confi- 
dence to  tackle  whatever  comes 
next,”  says  Hines.  “We  know  we’ll 
he  successful.” 

There  were  others  who  took 
the  classes  for  just  that  reason. 

“I  did  this  because  I wanted 
to  see  if  I could  hack  it  back  in 
school  after  all  these  years,”  says 
Helen  Speights  of  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute,  who  teamed  up  with 
Jacqueline  Williams  of  echocardio- 
graphy to  take  basic  and  advariced 
medical  terminology.  Speights’  next 
step  is  to  take  English  classes  at 
Daley  College.  Williams  is  looking 


on  their  peers  for  information 
instead  of  looking  directly  to  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  rules. 
Often  this  results  in  the  spread 
of  misinformation  and  errors. 

“We  recognize  that  it  is  difficult 
for  doctors  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers to  keep  abreast  of  Medicare 
and  insurance  billing  policies  and 
that’s  one  of  the  reasons  we’re 
here,”  says  Ortquist.  “The  corpo- 
rate compliance  program  can  help 
Rush  staff  wade  through  the  rules 
and  regulations  so  that  problems 
like  this  can  he  avoided.” 

The  corporate  compliance 
manual,  outlining  the  purpose  of 
the  program  and  who  it  involves, 
has  been  distributed  to  all  Rush 
staff  members  and  all  Rush  ven- 
dors. In  conjunction  with  the 
manual,  a complete  policy  guide, 
explaining  a number  of  the  most 
important  Medicare  regulations, 
is  on  hand  in  all  departments  and 
can  he  accessed  on  the  corporate 
compliance  office’s  intranet  site  at 
iris.rush.edu/compliance.  Ortquist 
urges  all  employees  to  review  these 
materials  carefully  and  to  refer  to 
the  intranet  site.  If  employees  have 
a question  or  need  advice,  they 
can  call  corporate  compliance 
directly  at  2-5303.  Those  who 
want  to  report  concerns  about 
activities  that  violate  the  compli- 
ance program’s  requirements  may 
also  use  the  compliance  office’s 
confidential  toll-free  number, 

(877)  787-4009.  ■ 


♦ From  the  LEAP  Class  of  2001: 
Jacqui  Sturgess  and  Pamela  Hmes. 


forward  to  more  classes  as  well. 

“Rush  makes  the  money 
available  to  us,  so  we  should  take 
advantage  of  it,”  Williams  says. 

The  more  the  merrier,  says 
human  resources’  Grady.  “This 
is  the  first  time  we’ve  had  a big 
enough  group  to  throw  a gradua- 
tion party.  We’d  like  tc')  make  it 
an  annual  tradition.” 

For  more  information,  check  out 
the  hwnan  resources  web  site  at 
iris . rush . edu/hr/uviex  .html. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Docs  at  the  top 


Who  knows  doctors  best?  Their  colleagues,  including  other  doctors, 
nurses  and  hospital  administrators.  That’s  the  philosophy  behind 
Chicago  magazine’s  annual  listing  of  the  “Top  Doctors”  in  Chicago. 

Castle  Connolly  Medical  Ltd.,  publisher  of  several  regional  guides  to  out- 
standing  physicians,  polled  thousands  of  Chicago-area  health  profession' 
als,  and  the  results,  which  cover  39  frequently  consulted  specialties,  were 
published  in  the  magazine’s  January  issue.  This  year,  58  of  Chicago’s  “Top 
Docs”  are  Rush  doctors  — see  below  — including  Howard  T.  Strassner, 
MD,  director  of  Rush’s  matemal-fetal  program  and  acting  chairman  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  who  was  the  subject  of  a special  profile  that 
ran  with  the  survey. 


Allergy  and  Immunology 

Anita  Gewurz,  MD 

Cardiology 

Maria  Rosa  Costanzo,  MD 
Joseph  Parrillo,  MD 
Stuart  Rich,  MD 
Stuart  Rosenhush,  MD 

Dermatology 

Michael  Tharp,  MD 

Endocrinology 

Theodore  Mazzone,  MD 

Qeriatrics 

Martin  Gorhien,  MD 

Infectious  Disease 
Gordon  Trenholme,  MD 

Internal  Medicine 
John  Brill,  MD 
Peter  Economou,  MD 
Alan  Harris,  MD 
G.  Anderson  Hedberg,  MD 
Joseph  V.  Messer,  MD 
Vesna  Skul,  MD 

Maternal-Fetal  Medicine 

Howard  T.  Strassner,  MD 

Nephrology 
Henry  R.  Black,  MD 
Janis  Orlowski,  MD 

Neurological  Surgery 
Leonard  Cerullo,  MD 

Neurology 

Peter  Heydemann,  MD 
Robert  B.  Wright,  MD 

Obstetrics  and  Qynecology 
Frank  W.  Merrick,  MD 

Ophthalmology 

Thomas  Deutsch,  MD 
Randy  J.  Epstein,  MD 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

Gunnar  Andersson,  MD 
Bernard  Bach,  MD 
Mark  Cohen,  MD 
Jorge  O.  Galante,  MD 


Coppections 

An  article  in  the  December/January 
NewsRounds  incorrectly  reported  that  Rush 
had  modified  one  of  its  existing  security  vans 
to  make  it  accessible  to  all  riders.  In  tact,  the 
accessible  van  is  a new  purchase.  NewsRounds 
regrets  the  error. 


Otolaryngology 
John  Paul  Jones,  MD 

Pediatrics  (General) 

R.  James  Kiley,  MD 
M.S.  Laxmi  Narayan,  MD 

Pediatrics  (Specialists) 
Samuel  Gotoff,  MD 
Peter  Sodt,  MD 

Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation 

Robert  Samuel  Mayer,  MD 

Plastic  Surgery 

Sami  Bittar,  MD 
Craig  Bradley,  MD 
John  Q.  Cook,  MD 
Peter  McKinney,  MD 
Randall  McNally,  MD 

Psychiatry 

James  Cavanaugh,  MD 
Barry  Childress,  MD 
Jan  A.  Fawcett,  MD 
Arnold  Goldberg,  MD 
Charles  Michael  Jaffe,  MD 
William  Scheftner,  MD 
John  Zajecka,  MD 

Pulmonary  Disease 

Robert  Balk,  MD 
Michael  Silver,  MD 

Reproductive  Endocrinology 

Mary  Wood-Molo,  MD 

Surgery 

Daniel  J.  Deziel,  MD 
Alexander  Doolas,  MD 
Keith  Millikan,  MD 
Richard  Prinz,  MD 
Thomas  Witt,  MD 

Thoracic  Surgery 
L.  Penfield  Faber,  MD 
William  Warren,  MD 

Urology 

Antonio  Chaviano,  MD 
Laurence  A.  Levine,  MD 


in  the  same  issue,  an  article  about  the  Rush 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Center  neglected  to  mention 
two  of  the  people  on  staff  there.  They  are 
respiratory  therapist  Janie  Voyles,  who  works 
in  the  clinic,  and  Michael  Cooper,  a pulmonary 
function  technologist  in  the  lab. 


On  Dec.  29,  Channel  9 News  broad 
cast  a report  on  the  Cuddler  pro- 
gram in  Rush’s  Neonatal  Unit.  Sev- 
eral volunteers,  who  come  to  Rush 
to  hold  and  cuddle  the  unit’s  tiny 
premature  babies,  were  interviewed 
for  the  story,  as  were  Diane  MikPUt, 
assistant  director  of  volunteer 
services,  and  Judith  FPiedPiChS,  RN 

Pathologist  Ken  BlOOm,  IWD,  spoke 
with  Channei  5 News  tor  a story, 
aired  on  Dec.  30,  about  a new 
automated  imaging  technique 
that  improves  the  chances  of  diag- 
nosing breast  cancer. 

On  Dec.  30,  geriatrician  Martin 
Gorhien,  MD,  appeared  on  the  NBC 
Nightiy  News  in  a stoi^  about  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Health  Care  Organization’s 
new  pain  management  guidelines. 
The  new  guidelines  require  hospi- 
tals to  monitor  pain  levels  along 
with  the  other  vital  signs  typically 
recorded  on  a patient’s  chart. 

Endocrinologist  Ted  Mazzone,  MD, 
was  quoted  in  a Jan.  1 Channei  2 


News  report  about  diet  drugs  and 
weight  reduction. 

In  the  Jan  4 Wall  Street  Journal, 
Phillip  Deilinger,  MD,  director  of  crit 
ical  care  medicine,  commented 
on  a new  drug  that  reduces  death 
from  sepsis  by  nearly  20  percent. 

In  the  wake  of  the  late-Decemher 
tragedy  in  Wakefield,  MA,  where 
a man  allegedly  killed  seven 
coworkers,  the  Jan.  15  issue  of 
People  magazine  included  a discus- 
sion about  workplace  violence 
with  Rush  forensic  psychiatrist 
James  Cavanaugh,  MD  Cavanaugh 
also  spoke  with  Channel  7 News 
and  WBBM-AM  radio. 

On  Jan.  18,  Channel  5 News  aired 
a report  on  the  recent  increase  in 
workplace  violence.  The  report 
featured  an  interview  with  Rogers 
Wilson,  MD,  director  of  the  Work 
Place  Violence  Project  at  Rush’s 
Isaac  Ray  Center  for  Forensic 
Psychiatry. 


What'S  on  your  mind? 

Another  round  of  Town  Hall  meetings  is  on  the  way. 

When?  Tuesday,  March  20,  12:30  to  1:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  21,  5 to  6 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  22,  8:30  to  9:30  a.m. 

Where?  Armour  Academic  Facility,  Room  540  (all  sessions) 

Rush  management  is  ready  to  answer  any  and  all 
questions  — are  you  ready  to  ask  them? 

Nobody  likes  to  he  put  on  the  spot.  That’s  why  NewsRounds  is 
giving  you  this  chance  to  ponder  what  you  really  want  to  hear 
about.  Is  it  Medical  Center  finances?  Progress  on  the  three-year 
plan?  How  those  plans  might  affect  your  department  or  other  areas? 
Ask  away.  We’ll  see  that  you  get  your  answers. 

Question(s): 


Please  return  this  form  to:  Anne  O’Reilly,  Philanthropy  and  Communication, 
Suite  250  in  the  Triangle  Office  Building.  You  can  also  e-mail  your  questions  to 
Anne_0  ’ Reilly@rush . edu . 
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Employees  honored  at  quarter  luncheon 

Assistant  \ 'icc  President  for  Human  Resourees  Jane 

Grady  eouldn't  resist  a timely  referenee  at  the  employee 
awards  eeremony  on  Dee.  6.  ‘'The  ballots  are  in  and  the 
votes  are  eounted,"  she  told  the  29  nominees  for  the  day’s 
various  awards.  “There  will  he  no  reeounts.”  The  laughter 
broke  the  tension,  as  everyone  settled  in  for  limch,  eager  to 
see  who  would  be  leaving  with  a phujue. 


Employee 

Nachelle  Pugh  is  a hard  woik- 
or,  plain  and  simple.  When 
she  hrsr  accepted  her  position  as 
secretary  in  the  college  ot  nursing, 
she  asked  to  be  cross-trained  on  all 
the  time  t ions  in  the  office  so  she 
could  pinch  hit  when  others  were 
away.  Yet  knowing  — and  being 
able  to  do  — almost  everything 
doesn’t  mean  that  she  can’t  slow 
down  when  someone  needs  some 
extra  artention.  If  a distressed 
patient  comes  into  the  office,  she 
always  helps  to  calm  them  down. 
Coupled  with  her  knowledge,  that 
compassion  means  she’s  the  right 
person  to  have  around  when  just 
taking  a message  isn’t  enough. 

Also  nominated;  Joy  Jacob, 


Michelle  Del  Guidice,  Salimah 
Muhammad,  Georgette  Levi, 
Shunnatte  Ghristian 


♦ Pinch  hitter  Nachelle  Pugh 


Manager 

Sue  Huerta,  RN,  director  of 
nursing  systems,  is  a great  boss. 
“She’s  a wonderful  advocate  for 
her  staff,’’  writes  one  nominator. 
“She  really  gets  to  know  her  peo- 
ple, and  she  looks  out  for  them. 
She  also  knows  when  someone 
needs  a vacation.”  But  Huerta’s  no 
softie.  As  a mock  surveyor  helping 
Rush  to  prepare  for  its  October 
Joint  Gommission  visit,  she  kept 
everybody  on  their  toes  — includ- 
ing the  doctors.  While  visiting 
labor  and  delivery,  she  asked  one 
of  the  doctors  to  demonstrate  how 
he  would  break  down  a labor  bed 
if  a woman  were  ready  to  deliver. 
TTie  doctor  insisted  that  the  nurses 
always  took  care  of  that.  Huerta 
insisted  that  he  show  her  he  knew 
how  to  do  it.  The  doctor  blinked 


first  — and  lovable  Sue  Huerta 
had  a new  nickname:  “The  Beast.” 
Now  people  call  her  Manager  of 
the  Quarter.  Also  nominated: 
Eileen  Dwyer,  RN. 


♦ Sue  Huerta,  RN:  caught  off-guard 


Patient  Satisfaction  "Stars" 

Rush’s  patient  satisfaction  scores 
arc  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
while  the  Medical  Center  as  a 
whole  can  bask  in  that  accom- 
plishment, a few  people  deserve  a 
little  extra  credit  — gold  stars,  as 
it  v/ere.  This  latest  addition  to  the 
awards  luncheon  honors  those 


employees  whose  names  appeared 
in  two  or  more  favorable  patient 
evaluations.  December’s  Rush 
“Stars”  were  Peter  Chiong,  PTA, 
and  Esther  Tliomas,  transport  aide, 
both  of  physical  therapy,  Joey 
Cuden,  SW,  of  utilization  manage- 
ment and  Joan  Mathesoia,  RN,  of 
the  intravenous  access  service. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Ira  1979,  patient  Carol  Stege 
noticed  a special  level  of  dedica- 
tion and  coiacem  in  the  house- 
keeping and  support  service  team 
members  she  met,  and  wanted  to 
thank  them  for  their  part  in  mak- 
ing her  feel  better.  Her  family 
established  this  award  to  do  just 
that. 

Joel  Cox,  who  works  iia  envi- 
ronmental services’  safety  depart- 
ment, has  oiae  of  the  most  impor- 
tant jobs  at  Rush:  he’s  responsible 
for  making  sure  that  the  institu- 
tion’s medical  waste  goes  where  it’s 
supposed  to  go.  It’s  important  that 
someone  in  his  position  be  reli- 
able. Which  he  is.  And  on  time. 
Ditto.  “He’s  always  there,”  says 
Robhin  White,  director  of  envi- 
ronmental services.  “Joel  just  has 
an  excellent  work  ethic,  and  a 
great  attitude  when  it  comes  to 
working  with  others.” 

In  medical  center  engineer- 
ing, journeyman  tradesmen 
Octavio  Eemus  and  Richard  C. 
Linhart  are  known  as  “Doctor” 
and  “Professor.”  There  are  two 


Rush  veterans  can  analyze  any- 
thing and  make  it  better  — 
including  an  118-year-old  temper- 
ature control  system  still  up  and 
running  in  one  of  the  Medical 
Center’s  oldest  buildings.  Secorid, 
Eemus  and  Einhart  are  always  will- 
ing to  share  their  knowledge. 
“Whenever  other  tradesmen  have 
questions  about  heating,  ventilat- 
ing or  air  conditioning,”  says  Rick 
Marzec,  director  or  medical  center 
engineering,  “they  know  that  these 
two  geiatlemen  are  the  c'lnes  to  go 


Team 

A hospital  can  be  scary  enough 
— both  to  children  and  their 
parents  — without  adding  the  pos- 
sibility of  ahductioia  to  those  fears. 
Rush  has  always  been  a safe  place 
for  its  youngest  patients,  but  you 
can  never  be  too  careful.  So  more 
than  a year-and-a-half  ago,  an 
interdisciplinai-y  team  drawn  from 
16  departments  across  the  Medical 
Center  began  work  to  enhaiice 
Rush’s  already  tough  procedures.  It 
seemed  like  an  overwhelming  task, 
touching  on  almost  every  area  and 
system  at  the  Medical  Center  and 


requiring  the  iiavolvement  arid 
awareness  of  every  siiagle  employ- 
ee. But  the  team  did  it,  developing 
all  the  policies,  coordinatirig  all 
the  drills  and  training  and  infonn- 
ing  all  the  rest  of  us.  Today,  thanks 
to  their  efforts.  Rush  is  an  even 
safer  place.  The  team:  Denise 
Banton,  Michelle  Berg,  Camaen 
Clearyy  Maria  DeBlasi,  Sandra 
Divarco,  Jeff  Fox,  Judy  Friedrichs, 
Clare  Mason,  Mary  Saba,  Julie 
Smoller,  Megan  Styx  and  Alberta 
Wells.  Also  nominated:  Elsy  Delao 
and  Charelyma  Hall,  eiax’iroiameia- 
tal  services  fear  8 North. 
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UPCOMING  COURSES 


February 

12 

Discipline  and  Grievances 

1 to  2:30  p.m.  As  a manager,  you 
may  be  confronted  with  issues  that 
may  warrant  discipline.  Come  to 
this  workshop  and  learn  about  the 
different  levels  of  disciplinary 
action  and  the  grievance  proce- 
dure.  Most  important,  learn  how  to 
administer  discipline  fairly  and 
effectively.  Free.  L 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  II 

9  a.m.  to  noon.  Advance  your 
skills  and  enter  some  of  the  gray 
areas  of  modem  grammar,  like  “Is  it 
still  wrong  to  split  an  infinitive?” 
and  “When  is  it  acceptable  to  end 
a sentence  with  a preposition?” 

$65.  L 

Lunch  ‘n’  Learn 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Gypsy  Cartwright, 
owner  of  Gypsy’s  Arrays,  will  dis- 
cuss how  to  create  a successful 
business.  Plus:  how  to  accessorize 
with  scarves,  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  purchase.  Free.  W 

13 

Understanding  Change 

9 to  10:30  a.m.  Culture  is  chang- 
ing. Customers  are  changing.  Tech- 
nology is  really  changing.  Get  con- 
trol of  the  controllable  so  you’re 
equipped  to  make  each  of  these 
changes  a smooth  one.  Free.  L 

Stress  Express 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Tamara  Althaker, 
LSW,  CEAP,  and  Felicia  Levy, 
LCSW,  from  Rush’s  Employee 
Assistance  Program  present 
“Communication  in 
Relationships.”  Free.  W 


14 

HR  Policy  and  Procedure  Update 

1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Do  you  know 
where  your  policy  and  procedure 
manual  is?  More  important,  is  it 
current?  Some  18  sections  have 
been  updated  recently.  Bring  your 
manual  and  your  questioias  to  this 
special  networking  session.  Free.  L 

15 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  This  month’s  selec- 
tion is  Ann  Patchett’s  The  Patron 
Saint  of  Liars,  in  which  a young 
pregnant  woman  struggles  to 
escape  her  past  while  beginning  a 
new  life  in  a luxury  hotel  turned 
home  for  unwed  mothers.  Free.  W 

Annual  Student-Faculty 
Classical  Recital 

5 p.m.  An  evening  ot  music  in 
Room  500,  with  performances  from 
nursing  and  medical  students  and 
faculty  past  and  present.  A recep- 
tion will  follow  the  recital.  The 
event  is  sponsored  hy  the  Medical 
Staff  Office,  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs.  Free. 

12 

Values  of  Care 

10  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Excellence. 
Compassion.  Faith  in  Self  and 
Others.  Social  Responsibility. 
Tliey’re  on  our  key  chain  and 
they’re  part  of  our  performance 
evaluation.  How  can  we  reinforce 
these  values  and  behaviors  in  our- 
selves and  those  around  us?  Free.  L 

Breast  Self-exam  Class 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Learn  the 
American  Cancer  Society’s  risk 
factors  for  developing  hreast  can- 


cer, and  the  proper  techniques  for 
self-examiiaation,  from  Dianne 
Chapman,  MS,  RN,  of  the  Rush 
Comprehensive  Breast  Center. 
Free.  W 

22 

360°  Feedback:  An 
Introduction  for  Managers 

9 to  10  a.m.  This  is  a method  of 
collecting  anonymous  feedback 
information  from  a variety  of 
sources  — peers,  direct  reports, 
customers  and  co-workers  — and 
creating  effective  continuous 
development  plans.  This  session 
will  provide  an  crverview  of  effec- 
tive 360°  practices.  Free.  L 

Lunch  ‘n’  Learn 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  Learn  more  ahout 
tuition  reimbursement  and  how 
Rush  can  help  you  finance  your 
education  from  Clare  Quinn, 
coordinator  of  Linking  Education 
And  Performance  (LEAP).  Free.  W 

23 

Health  Challenge 

1 1  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Celebrate 
National  Nutrition  Month  by 
taking  the  Five-a-Day  Fniit  and 
Vegetable  Challenge.  To  qualify 
for  prize  drawings,  a comhinatioia 
of  5 fruits  and  vegetables  must  he 
eaten  on  at  least  24  days  in 
March.  To  register,  bring  $1  to 
the  table  iia  the  cafeteria. 

27 

This  is  the  second  day  of  Eating 
Disorders  Awareness  Week.  Stop 
hy  the  cafeteria  between  8 a.m. 
and  2 p.m.  to  pick  up  free  educa- 
tional materials  and  learn  more 
about  anorexia,  bulimia  arid  how 
you  can  help  a friend. 


For  those  courses 
marked  with  an  L 
or  a W,  see  below 


How  to  Register/ 

Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP 
courses  sponsored  by 
Human  Resources.  To 
register,  call  2-5918  or 
go  to  iris.rush.edu/hr, 
select  “Training’  from 
the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAP.” 


W:  These  courses  are 
sponsored  by  Employee 
Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to 
iris . rush . edu/  wellness , 
select  “Upcoming 
Events”  and  click  the 
registration  link.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in 
the  Wellness  Center, 

1 1 4 Annex  Building. 


28 

Writing  a Reference  Letter 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Writing  one  can  he 
scary  at  first,  but  after  this  class, 
you’ll  walk  away  with  suggestions 
on  how  to  begin  the  letter,  what 
content  to  address  in  the  body, 
arid  — most  importaiat  — what  to 
avoid.  Free.  L 


Ongoing  Courses 


Aerobics 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout 
the  week  in  994  Armour.  Step, 
sculpt,  cross  training  and  low 
impact  classes  offered.  All  equip- 
ment is  provided.  Schedules  are 
available  in  the  Wellness  Center, 
707  S.  Wood,  Suite  1 14,  or  online 
at  iris.rush.edu/wellness.  Just  click 
“Aerobics  Calendar.” 


Food  and  Fitness  Interesting 
Tidbits  (F.I.T.)  Club 

Wednesdays,  11:15  to  11:  45 
a.m.  The  FIT  Club  will  intro- 
duce you  to  others  just  like  you 
— working  to  hudd  a healthy 
lifestyle  in  a not-so-healthy 
society.  New  members  pay  $15 
for  group  materials  and  an  ini- 
tial appointment  with  a regis- 


tered dietitian.  Ongoing  $2 
weekly  fees  will  he  applied  to 
group  lunches,  cooking  demon- 
strations and  more.  Membership 
is  rolling.  W 

Healthcare  Education  System 

The  system  for  completing  hospi- 
tal-wide mandatory  inservices  for 
JCAHO  — Fire  Safety,  Blood 


Borne  Pathogens/Tuberculosis  and 
others  — is  now  available  through 
IRIS,  the  Rush  Intranet.  Managers 
are  invited  to  learn  how  this  web 
versioia  can  help  maintain  compli- 
ance on  the  computers  in  their 
area  or  in  a computer  lab.  Call 
Terry  Kinney  at  2-2989  for  dates 
and  times  for  this  frequently 
offered  class. 
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Sticking  With  It 


It'S  February: 

Do  you  know  where 
your  resolution  is? 

It  vou’ro  like  most  people,  you 
probably  made  a tew  New  Year’s 
resoluticwis.  But  while  making  reS' 
olutions  is  a great  start,  tollowing 
through  isn’t  always  easy.  Fortun' 
atelv.  Rush  Behax'ioral  Health  and 
Employee  Wellness  are  here  to 
help  you  keep  your  resolutions  and 
get  healthy  tor  life.  They  offer  a 
number  ot  programs  to  help 
employees  quit  smoking,  get  and 
stay  aetive  and  lose  weight. 

Up  in  smoko 

The  average  smoker  who  tries  to 
stop  will  make  seven  attempts 
betore  finally  succeeding. 

One  of  the  reasons  it’s  so  hard  to 
quit  is  that  smoking  is  more  than 
just  a physical  addition,  it’s  a 
habitual  behavior.  So  aside  from 
overcoming  the  nicotine  cravings, 
you  must  also  curb  the  urge  to 
reach  for  a cigarette  in  times 


of  stress  or  as  part  of  your  daily 


routine. 

But,  says  Judith  Garrison,  RN, 

CADC,  there  are  things  you  can 

do  to  kick  the  nicotine  habit. 

Among  her  suggestions: 

■ Switch  to  a brand  with  lower 
nicotine  and  tar. 

■ Smoke  your  first  cigarette  later 
in  the  day. 

■ Gradually  taper  your  cigarette 
consumption. 

■ Use  nicotine  patches,  gum, 
inhalers  or  nasal  sprays. 


And  if  you  need  additional 
support.  Rush  Behavioral 
Health  offers  three 
programs  connected 
with  the  American 
Lung  Association-  , 

Smoking  Cessa- 
tion: One  on  One, 

Self  Help  Plus  Group, 
and  Freedom  from 
Smoking  Group.  All 
include  counseling 
and  step-hy-step 
methods  for  changing  behavior 
and  quitting  smoking. 


Small  steps  to 
shaping  up 

If  you’re  like  many  people  who 
resolved  on  jan.  1 to  lose  weight 
by  working  out  seven  days  a week 
and  never  eating  another  cotAie, 
you  may  have  set  yourself  up  to 
fail. 

Many  people  take  on  too 
much  with  their  resolutions.  But 
the  truth  is,  even  small  changes  in 
your  food  choices  or  your  weekly 
schedule  can  go  a long  way  toward 
improving  your  health,  say 
Vanessa  Kane,  RD,  LD,  wellness 
assistant  coordinator,  and  Suzanne 
Smith,  MPH,  CHES,  wellness 
coordinator. 

Here  are  a few  tips  to  help 
revive  your  resolution  to  eat 
better  and  work  out: 


■ Eat  fruit  at  least  twice  a day. 

■ Switch  from  2 percent  milk  to 
1 percent  or  skim. 

■ Cook  with  chicken  broth,  non- 
stick cooking  spray,  wine  c^r 
water. 

■ Always  eat  sitting  down. 

■ Eorgive  yourself  when  you  slip. 

■ Add  variety  to  your  workouts. 

■ join  the  Rush  Walking  Club,  a 
group  of  employees  who  walk 
together  during  their  lunch 
hour.  The  club  will  be  starting 
up  again  in  March. 

If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation about  kicking  the  smoking 
habit,  call  Rush  Behavioral  Health 
at  (630)  969-7300.  To  learn  about 
Employee  Wellness’  fitness  and 
weight  management  programs, 
call  2-2817  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
wellness@rush.edu. 


Are  you  addicted  to  cigarettes? 

1 . Do  you  smoke  your  first  cigarette  within  30  minutes  ot  waking  up  in  the  morning? 

2.  Do  you  smoke  20  cigarettes  (one  pack)  or  more  each  day? 

3.  At  times  when  you  can’t  smoke  or  don't  have  any  cigarettes,  do  you  teel  a craving  for  one? 

4.  Is  it  tough  to  keep  trom  smoking  tor  more  than  a few  hours? 

5.  When  you  are  sick  enough  to  stay  in  bed,  do  you  still  smoke? 

If  you  answered  “yes”  to  two  or  more  questions,  you  may  be  addicted  to  the  nicotine 
in  cigarettes. 
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Walking  the  walk 
The  dean  speaks 
Talking  medications 


What's  Cooking? 

Remember  the  huge  scaffolding 
that  engulfed  the  east  side  of 
the  Atrium  building  last  year?  Or 
how  for  months  we  went  without 
that  welcoming  illuminated  green 
sign  that  read  “Rush-Preshyterian' 
St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center”? 

Now  what  was  that  all  about? 
Well,  it  had  something  to  do 
with  food.  Food  for  Rush  patients 
— and  eventually  Rush  retail 
customers. 

For  months,  construction  was 
under  way  in  Rush’s  sub-basement 
to  build  a state-of'the  art  kitchen 
facility,  which  required  a new  ele- 
vator so  that  meals  could  be  deliv- 
ered to  patients  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

And  in  early  January  food  and 
nutrition  staff  said  goodbye  to  the 
41 -year-old  kitchen  located  in  the 
old  pavilion  building  and  hello  to 
their  new  home.  Tire  facility  — 
which  took  more  than  five  years 


The  new  kitchen  boasts 
the  latest  in  culinary 
equipment,  including 
baking  ovens  that  rotate 
and  freezers  with  wim 
dows*  “We  can  actually 
see  what  weWe  baking, 
and  that  makes  a differ^ 
ence,**  says  baker  Nancy 
Snyder, 


to  plan  — occupies  almost  17,000 
square  feet  and  boasts  the  latest  in 
culinary  equipment,  from  modem 
baking  ovens  that  rotate  and  freez- 
ers with  windows  to  cook/chill 
production  technology  that  allows 
staff  to  prepare  food  days  ahead  of 
time  without  risk  of  contamina- 
tion or  loss  of  important  nutrients. 
Tdrere  are  even  new  delivery  carts 
with  heated  and  refrigerated  com- 
partments, which  will  ensure  that 
for  the  patients  and  residents  in 


A musical  moment 

LEAP  and  Wellness 
courses  and  events 


♦ Bakers  Nancy  Snyder  and  Timothy  Dvorak  were  among  the  first  to  move 
into  Rush’s  new  state-of-the-art  kitchen  facility. 


JRB,  the  days  of  melted  ice  cream 
and  lukewarm  soup  are  over. 

“Tire  layout  of  the  kitchen 
was  carefully  planned  to  stream- 
line the  meal  production  process,” 
says  Linda  Lafferty,  PhD,  director 
of  food  and  nutrition  services. 
“This  will  translate  into  improved 
efficiency  in  terms  of  how  the  food 
is  prepared.  And  1 think  the  new 
equipment  will  really  pay  off  in 
terms  of  food  quality.” 

Food  and  nutrition  staff 
underwent  six  weeks  of  training 
prior  to  the  move  so  that  they 
could  get  accustomed  to  the  new 
equipment.  The  space,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  old  kitchen,  has 
also  taken  some  getting  used  to. 
Each  kind  of  food  preparation  has 
its  own  special  area.  So,  for  exam- 
ple, cookies  are  mixed  and  baked 
in  one  specialized  location  while 
meat  is  cooked  in  its  own  roasting 
area. 

As  with  any  move  or  change, 
there  were  some  bumps.  “Our  goal 
is  to  provide  seamless  patient  food 


service,  but  we’re  not  quite  there 
yet,”  says  Lafferty.  TTie  staff, 
though,  is  making  the  adjustment 
and  keeping  a positive  attitude. 
“It’s  smaller,  but  that  just  means 
we  have  better  communication 
between  staff,  which  1 think  is 
good,”  says  Vincent  Carwell 
of  food  and  nutrition. 


Even  minor  improvemeiats 
have  had  their  impact.  Elizabeth 
Winns,  who  works  at  the  sandwich 
prep  station,  is  happy  to  have  a 
refrigerated  area  for  the  sandwich 
fixings.  “No  ice  means  less  mess,” 
she  says.  And  the  baking  center’s 
Timothy  Dvorak  and  Nancy 
Snyder,  who  were  among  the  first 
to  make  the  move,  are  enjoying 
the  new  ovens  and  refrigerators. 
“We  can  actually  see  what  we’re 
baking,  and  that  makes  a 
difference,”  says  Snyder. 

In  addition  to  the  structural 
changes,  food  and  nutrition  is 
making  other  improvements. 

These  include  a nursing  hotline 
at  2-9854  for  nurses  who  need  to 
call  the  cafeteria  about  critical 
patient  dietary  needs.  In  addition, 
Rusb  dietitians  will  be  developing 
a more  collaborative  relationship 
with  unit  hosts  and  unit  leadership 
by  doing  weekly  rounds  as  a team. 
By  having  these  groups  work 
together,  Lafferty  believes  that 
patients’  needs  will  be  better 
served. 

With  all  the  changes  in  food 
and  nutrition,  it’s  nice  to  know 
one  thing  remains  the  same:  those 
almost  world  famous  Rush  cookies. 
They’re  still  delicious  and  still  fat- 
tening, because  some  things  are 
just  too  good  to  mess  with.  ■ 


♦ Joyce  Crockett  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  patient  lunches. 


step  into  Spring  with  the  Rush 
Walking  Ciuh 

will  take  turns  leading  twiee-vveek- 


♦ All  you  need  — and  more  — for  an  invigorating,  mooddmproving, 
knee 'friendly,  hip-slimming  walk. 


What's  the  best  way  to  break 
up  a hectie  day?  Slow  things 
down  and  take  a walk. 

“It  you  get  out  tor  a walk  at 
luneh,  you'll  teel  happier  when 
you  return  to  work  in  the  atter- 
noon.”  says  \ ariessa  Kane,  RD, 

LP,  assistant  coordinator  in 
employee  wellness.  And,  as  with 
jogging,  there’s  also  the  benetit  ot 
weight  loss  — minus  all  that  pres- 
sure  on  the  knees  and  ankles  — as 
well  as  increased  energy'  during  the 
day  and  better  sleep  at  night. 

“rius,”  Kane  continues,  “you 
don’t  need  any  expensive  equip- 
ment or  a gyaii  membership.  Just  a 
comtortable,  supportive  pair  ot 
shoes  and  the  great  outdoors.” 

That  said,  why  aren’t  more  of 
us  out  there  strolling  down  Taylor 
Street  or  around  Columbus  Park 
on  sunny  days ! Maybe  some  ot  us 
need  that  extra  motivation  that 
only  group  support  can  provide  — 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Rush 
Walking  Club  is  all  about. 

Starting  on  March  19,  Kane 
and  Suzanne  Smith,  MPH,  CHES, 
employee  wellness  coordinator. 


ly  noontime  walks  through  the 
neighborhood  surrounding  the 
Medical  Center.  The  goal:  100 
miles  by  Aug.  2 1. 

To  keep  walkers  going  as  they 
head  tor  that  milestone,  there  will 
be  incentive  prizes  every  25  miles. 
In  addition,  all  walkers  get  a spe- 
cial T-shirt  alter  walking  eight 
consecutive  walks.  The  club’s 
membership  fee  is  $20,  which  adds 
up  to  less  than  a dollar  a week. 

And  don’t  count  yourselt 
out  it  you  can’t  make  it  for  every 
walk  or  it  you  don’t  join  the  group 
until  April,  May  — or  even  June. 
Walking  club  members,  who  will 
be  on  the  honor  system,  will  have 
tracking  sheets  to  record  the  miles 
they  cover  on  days  when  they 
head  out  on  their  own  or  with 
triends. 

“Someone  may  only  walk 
50  miles  with  the  group,  but  the 
walking  they  do  on  weekends  or 
on  days  when  the  group  isn’t  walk- 
ing could  take  them  up  to  100 
miles,”  says  Smith. 

All  walkers  will  he  invited  to  a 


ceremony  on  Aug.  24,  when  the 
wellness  staff  will  hand  out  awards 
ranging  trom  “Best  Attendance 
at  Group  Walks”  to  “Who  Wore 
Their  T-shirt  the  Most”  and  “First 
to  Complete  100  Miles.” 

“That  will  give  the  event 
some  closure  and  help  mark  every- 
one’s achievement,”  says  Kane. 
“Obviously,  though,  we  hope 
people  won’t  stop  once  they  hit 
100  miles,  but  just  keep  on  going.” 
“We’re  excited,”  adds  Smith. 
“We  hope  a lot  of  people  will  join, 
because  we’d  like  to  make  this  an 
annual  event.”  ■ 


How  do  you  register 
for  the  Rush  Walking  Cluh? 

Come  to  the  kickoff  meeting  from 
noon  to  I p.m.  on  March  14,  where 
Nancy  Boland,  MS,  of  Rush  Cardiac 
Rehabilitation  will  demonstrate  proper 
walking  form  and  the  stretches  every 
walker  should  know.  Also,  a Fleet 
Feet  representative  will  be  on  harid 
to  help  you  choose  the  right  shoe  for 
your  foot.  To  register  for  the  meeting, 
call  employee  ivellness  at  2-2817. 


Hale  and  Healthy 
Hearts 

In  honor  ot  Black  History  Month 
— and  orie  Chicago  pioneer  in 
particular  — and  in  the  interest 
of  year-round  good  health.  Rush’s 
Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  hosted  “A  Healthy 
Heart  Affair”  in  the  ground  Poor 
of  the  Atrium  ori  Feb.  9.  For  five 
hours,  visitors  to  the  health  fair 
could  find  information  on  every- 
thing from  asthma  and  diabetes  to 
food  and  nutrition  counseling  and, 
of  course,  heart  health.  One  sta- 
tion offered  CPR  demonstrations, 
with  information  on  classes  in 
advanced  cardiac  life  services 
offered  at  the  American  Heart 
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♦ Left:  Balloons  brought  a cele- 
bratory atmosphere  to  preventive 
medicine’s  “Healthy  Heart  Affair.” 
Belorv:  Rush  nursing  student 
Ruthchelle  Omison  checked  blood 
pressures.  Flu  and  pneumonia  shots 
were  also  available  at  the  event. 


Association’s  Community  Training 
Center  here  at  Rush.  Flu  and 
pneumonia  shots  were  also  avail- 
able, and  Rush  student  nurses 
were  taking  blood  pressure. 
Congressman  Danny  Davis 
stopped  by  to  talk,  and  the  busy 
Rush  Gospel  Ghoir  peidcarmed. 


The  day’s  activities 
were  in  honor  of  African- 
American  surgeon  Daniel 
Hale  Williams,  MD, 
who  foLinded  Ghicago’s 
Provident  Hospital  in 
1891  as  the  first  institu- 
tion in  the  country  where 
black  nurses  and  interns 
could  train.  Williams  is 
also  credited  with  the  first 
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successful  repair  of  the  pericardi- 
um, the  sac  that  surrotinds  the 
heart  — a procedure  Williams 
performed  in  1893  without 
the  benefit  of  blood  transfu- 
sions or  modern  anesthetics  and 
antibicatics. 

That  same  year.  President 
Grover  Cleveland  named 


Williams  as  surgeon-in-chief 
at  Freedmen’s  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Later  in  his 
career,  Williams  serx’cd  on  the 
staffs  of  Cook  County  Hospital 
and  St.  Ltike’s  Hospital.  In  1913, 
he  became  the  only  black  charter 
member  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  ■ 


A conversation 
with  the  dean 

Larry  Goodman,  MD,  the 
recently  appointed  Henry  P. 
Russe,  MD,  Dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  first  came  to  the  Medical 
Center  as  a resident  in  internal 
medicine  back  in  1977.  He  joined 
the  faculty  and  staff  shortly  after 
being  named  1979’s  Outstanding 
Medical  Resident  and  completing 
a fellowship  in  infectious  disease. 
By  the  time  he  was  named  Rush’s 
senior  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  in  1998,  he  had  already 
served  as  associate  dean  for  med- 
ical  student  programs,  director  of 
the  division  of  specialized  training 
programs  and  director  of  interinsti- 
tutional  affairs.  In  short,  Goodman 
knows  Rush.  NeivsRounds  sat 
down  with  him  to  talk  about  his 
new  role  and  what  Rush  Medical 
College  will  look  like  in  the  years 
to  come. 

First  off,  what  are  your  priori- 
ties as  dean? 

Number  one  is  curriculum.  For 
more  than  two  years,  many  faculty 
and  students  have  worked  on  the 
development  of  a significant  cur- 
ricular initiative  that  we  plan  to 
put  in  place  either  at  the  begin- 


Appointments 

Michael  Davidson,  MD,  has  joined 
the  Medical  Center  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  medicine  and 
director  of 
preventive 
cardiology. 

Davidson 
received  his 
medical  degree 
from  Ohio  State 
University  and 
completed  a 
fellowship  in 
cardiology  here  at  Rush.  He  has 
coordinated  more  than  500  clinical 
trials  iia  preventive  cardiology  and 
has  published  more  than  100 
articles  in  journals  ranging  from 
Cardiology  to  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
Davidson’s  wide-ranging  research 
has  established  him  as  a key  opin- 
ion leader  in  the  reduction  of  risk 
factors  for  heart  disease.  He  is  also 
the  founder,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Center  for  Clinical  Research. 


ning  of  the  2002  academic  year  or 
in  2003  at  the  very  latest.  We’re 
calling  it  the  unified  curriculum, 
because  it  is  a natural  evolution  of 
what  has  been  a two-track  system 
of  our  Traditional  Curriculum  and 
Rush’s  Alternative,  or  problem- 
based,  curriculum.  The  unified  cur- 
riculum will  include  a greater  — 
and  earlier  — inte- 
gration between 
clinical  and  basic  sci- 
ences, and  a broader 
array  of  teaching 
formats,  adding  more 
problem-based  ses- 
sions to  the  lectures 
and  small-group  dis- 
cussions. Our  goal  is 
to  prepare  students 
from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  understand  how  to  think 
through  medical  problems,  to 
express  themselves  in  group  discus- 
sions and  learn  to  solve  problems 
as  part  of  a team.  They  must  also 
know  where  to  get  answers  beyond 
what  is  presented  in  the  classroom. 

Second,  increasing  the  number 
of  minorities  in  the  medical  school 
remains  a very  high  priority,  not 
just  at  Rush  hut  around  the  coun- 
try. We’re  looking  at  several  pro- 
grams that  will  help  us  do  this. 

First,  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  environment  of  the  medical 


school  is  as  positive  as  possible  for 
all  of  the  people  who  come  here. 
We’ll  also  he  reviewing  our  admis- 
sions process  and  increasing  schol- 
arship awards.  In  addition,  we  are 
looking  at  developing  some  link- 
ages with  other  schools  interested 
in  increasing  their  own  minority 
representation.  And  for  several 

summers  now,  we’ve 
been  bringing  minor- 
ity college  students 
to  Rush  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  med- 
ical school  environ- 
ment. We  certainly 
plan  to  continue 
that  program. 

Faculty  develop- 
ment is  another 
important  area. 
We’ve  sent  a needs-assessment  sur- 
vey out  to  the  faculty,  which  will 
help  us  develop  a prioritized  list 
for  faculty  development  over  the 
next  several  years.  Also,  our  ad  hoc 
committee  on  community  service 
is  finalizing  its  recommendation 
on  how  to  better  coordinate  com- 
munity service  programs  across  the 
university. 

Finally,  coordinated  growth 
of  research  and  making  maximal 
use  of  the  Cohn  Research  Building 
is  a key  priority.  To  that  end.  Dr. 
Henry  Black,  associate  dean  of 


RUSH  People 


Richard  C.  Meagher,  PhD,  has  been 

appointed  director  of  the  newly 
created  Sramek  Center  for  Human 
Cell  Engineering  in  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute’s  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  and  Cell  Therapy 
Program. 

Meagher  did  his  graduate 
work  in  experimental  hematology 
at  New  York  University  and 
completed  a NlH-sponsored 
postdoctoral  fellowship  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Tlie  former  director  of 
clinical  services  at  the  Community 
Blood  Center  in  Kansas  City,  he 
has  written  numerous  research 
papers  cm  human  stem  cells.  The 
Sramek  Center  will  provide  spe- 
cially manipulated  cells  for  the 
treatment  of  cancer  patients. 

Kudos 

Gunnar  Andersson,  MD,  PhD,  chair- 
man of  orthopedic  surgery  at  the 
Medical  Center,  was  recently 
named  to  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 


Diseases.  Andersson,  whose  pri- 
mary interest  is  spinal  conditions, 
with  a focus  on  epidemiology  and 
occupational  biomechanics,  served 
as  a member  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Orthopedic 
and  Musculoskeletal  Study  Section 
from  1990  to  1993.  His  current 
national  institute  appointment  is 
through  Sept.  2004. 

Verdi  J.  DiSesa,  MD,  chairman  of 
cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery  and 
surgical  director  of  the  Rush  Heart 
Institute,  has  been  selected  to  eval- 
uate candidates  for  the  American 
Heart  Association’s  newly  estab- 
lished Heart  of  Chicago  Award. 
The  annual  award  was  created 
to  honor  the  Chicago  health  care 
professional  — physician,  nurse  or 
allied  health  professional  — who 
has  done  the  most  to  champion 
the  cause  of  cardiovascular  health 
in  his  or  her  community. 

DiSesa  is  also  the  current 
president  of  the  American  Heart 
Association’s  Metro  Chicago 
Division. 


research,  has  nearly  completed  a 
strategic  initiative  for  research. 

How  does  the  medical  college 
fit  into  Rush’s  three-year  plan? 

By  2003,  the  plan  has  the  universi- 
ty costing  the  medical  center 
approximately  $500,000.  Rush 
Medical  College  will  be  a break- 
even entity,  which,  essentially,  it 
already  is.  So  we  don’t  envision 
any  other  major  changes  in  the 
medical  college.  But  we  are  hoping 
that  certain  parts  of  it,  such  as 
continuing  medical  education  — 
which  has  been  very  successful 
under  Dr.  Harold  Kessler’s  leader- 
ship — and  research  can  further 
serve  our  mission  as  well  as  pro- 
vide needed  resources. 

How  do  your  dual  roles  as 
senior  vice  president  for  med- 
ical affairs  and  dean  of  the 
medical  college  fit  together? 

1 think  that  the  academic  pieces 
at  Rush,  both  education  and 
research,  are  tied  very  directly  to 
patient  care  and  the  institution. 
Serving  in  both  positions  gives 
me  a global  view  of  the  depart- 
ments, which  facilitates  more 
appropriate  distribution  of 
resources,  so  that  all  t')!  our 
missions  can  be  maintained.  ■ 


Nominations  for  the  Heart 
of  Chicago  Award,  which  is 
co-sponsored  by  Pfizer  Inc.,  are 
due  by  March  30.  Nomination 
forms  are  available  by  calling 
(650)  789-3222,  extension  15. 

Everyone  who  gave  to  this 
year’s  United  Way  campaign  in 
December  was  entered  in  a raffle 
for  an  assortment  of  prizes.  Several 
employees  received  a free  day’s 
vacation,  and  the  three  grand- 
prize  winners  picked  up  weekend 
getaways  to  nearby  resorts.  Nancy 
DiFiOre  of  media  relations  and 
Pow-Ching  Chou  of  the  Core  labora- 
tory each  won  a stay  at  Lake 
Geneva’s  Interlaken  Resort,  and 
Donald  NiOtzel  of  Rush  Behavioral 
Health  will  be  heading  to  the 
American  Club  in  Kohler,  Wise. 

Tdais  year’s  United  Way  cam- 
paign raised  $148,586  — a 12 
percent  increase  over  last  year. 

In  addition,  this  year’s  campaign 
exceeded  its  30  percent  participa- 
tion goal,  with  37  percent  of 
employees  participating. 
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In  memoriam:  Rush  says  goodbye  to  two  dedicated  physicians 


T ohn  Clark.  MP,  who  spoilt 
I Years  at  the  Medical  Center, 
died  at  home  on  Pee.  8 ot  last 
Year.  He  was  82. 

.■\  graduate  ot  the  UniYorsity 
ot  Chicago  and  Harx’ard  Medical 
School,  Clark  tirst  catne  to 
rreshYterian  Hospital  as  an  intern 
ill  PH3.  Pilling  World  War  11, 
he  was  stationed  in  England  as 
a captain  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
returned  to  rreshyterian  Hospital 
tor  his  radiology’  resideiacy  and, 
atter  studying  applied  nuclear 
physics  at  the  University  ot 
Calitomia,  he  joined  the 
Freshyterian  staft  in  1950. 

.A.n  enduring  passion  tor 
physics  and  mathematics  led  Clark 
to  devote  much  ot  his  professional 
life  to  research.  Between  1952  and 
1956,  he  was  an  associate  scientist 
in  Argonne  Naticmal  Lahc'iratory’s 
division  of  biological  and  medical 
research.  He  also  served  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  journal 
Radiology  for  20  years,  and  in  1969 
he  w^as  awarded  the  first  patent  for 
a medical  diagnostic  system  using 
ultrasonic  waves. 

Clark  is  also  remembered  as  a 
strong  supporter,  in  the  late  1960s, 
of  the  appointment  of  the  first 
woman  to  the  hospital’s  radiology 
department.  “Some  of  the  men 


♦ John  Clark,  MD,  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  research,  advancing 
radiology  — both  in  the  lab  and  in 
society  — in  large  ways  and  small. 

were  very  much  against  his  support 
ot  a woman  radiologist,”  said  Mary 
Clark,  his  wife  of  39  years.  “She 
was  good  at  what  she  did,  and  that 
was  what  was  important  to  him. 
Now,  a large  percentage  of  their 
resicfents  in  training  are  female.” 
Clark’s  dedication  to  lifelong 
learning  is  honored  through  the 
Rush  Department  of  Diagnostic 
Radiology’s  John  W.  Clark,  MD, 
Endowed  Lecture  Series. 


William  F.  Hughes,  MD, 

longtime  chairman  ol  oph' 
thalmology  at  the  Medical  Center, 
died  Jan.  30  at  the  age  of  87. 

Hughes  was  raised  in 
Indianapolis,  where  his  own  father 
practiced  as  one  of  the  first  formah 
ly  trained  ophthalmologists  in 
the  United  States.  The  younger 
Hughes  graduated  from  Amherst 
College,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1934,  and  earned  his  MD  from 
Baltimore’s  Johns  Hopkins 
University  four  years  later.  After 
a residency  at  the  Wilmer  Eye 
Institute  aiad  an  appointment  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Hughes  assumed 
leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  medical  school  in  1947, 
joining  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
medical  staff  that  same  year.  In 
1956,  he  became  chairman  of  oph- 
thalmology  at  Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  a position  he  held 
for  23  years,  through  the  merger 
with  Rush  Medical  College  that 
formed  the  Medical  Center. 

Throughout  his  career,  Hughes 
broke  new  ground  in  treating 
hums  of  the  eye  and  in  using  radi- 
ation  to  treat  various  eye  problems. 

“He  was  a giant  in  the  oph- 
thalmology world,”  Thomas 
Deutsch,  MD,  current  chair  of 


ophthalmology  at  Rush,  told  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  “He  made  obser- 
vations 50  years  ago  that  are  still 
valid  today.” 

His  numerous  publications 
included  the  1953  hook  Office 
Management  of  Ocular  Diseases. 

He  was  also  a past  president  of  the 
Chicago  Ophthalmology  Society.  ■ 


♦ A giant  in  his  field,  William  F. 
Hughes,  MD,  was  chairman  of 
ophthalmology  at  Rush  for  more 
than  20  years. 


A healthy  balance 

Roberta  Clarke,  MS,  RD,  ED, 
has  good  news  for  people  who 
don’t  like  dieting,  eating  fat-free 
foods  or  feeling  guilty  about  eating: 
You  don’t  have  to  suffer  through 
all  of  that  to  eat  healthier  — or 
even  to  lose  weight.  You  just  need 
to  educate  yourself  on  what  will 
make  your  body  function  better. 
“We  are  given  this  incredible  vehi- 
cle to  go 
through  life 
and  we  don’t 
know  how 
to  fuel  it,” 
Clarke  says. 
People  also  get  too 
caught  up  defining 
different  foods  as 
either  good  or  had, 
which  only  serves 
to  make  them  feel 
guilty  when  they 
occasionally 
stray  from  a 
healthy  path, 
she  says. 


Healthy  how-to's 

Listen  to  mother.  Don’t  make  food  choices  that  she  would  disap- 
prove of,  like  eating  cookies  right  before  a meal. 

Space  meals  and  healthy  snacks  throughout  the  day.  Eating  many 
times  throughout  the  day  can  keep  your  energy  level  up 
and  keep  hunger  pangs  away. 

Drink  enough  water.  For  most  people,  that’s  eight 
glasses  a day.  And  don’t  forget  to  drink  extra  if 
you’re  having  caffeine  or  alcohol,  which  dehydrate 
your  body. 

If  you’re  getting  sick  all  the  time,  keep  a food  diary  of 

what  you’re  eating.  Compare  that  to  the  food  guide  pyramid  — 

there  may  be  something  missing  in  yc'iur  diet. 

Balance  is  key.  If  you  want  chips  with  lunch,  try  a low-fat  version 
and  have  the  chips,  but  have  a healthier  carbohydrate,  such  as 
brown  rice,  with  dinner. 


She  talked  about  appropriately 
fueling  your  body  at  the  recent 
Rush  Woman’s  Board  Health 
Conference. 

“You  don’t  need  to  deprive 
yourself,”  she  says.  “It’s  really  not 
necessary  to  eat  anything  fat  free 
unless  you  choose  to.  Your  body 
needs  carbohydrates,  protein  and 
fat.  Balance  is  important.” 


But  what  it  also  needs  — and 
the  fuel  many  people  deprive  their 
bodies  of  — is  water. 

“As  we  get  older, 
hunger  and  thirst  get  con- 
fused,” Clarke  says. 

So  many  people  reach  for 
food  when  all  they  really  need 
is  water.  A good  rule  of  thumb 
for  adults:  they  should  normally 


feel  hungry  every  three  to  four 
hours. 

“If  you  just  ate  an  hour  and 
a half  ago,  you  can’t  be  hungry 
again.  It  must  he  thirst,”  Clarke 
says. 

But  remember,  if  you  do  stray 
from  healthy  choices,  don’t  beat 
yourself  up. 

“If  a ffiend  or  family  member 
were  trying  to  lose  weight,  you 
wouldn’t  injure  his  or  her  self- 
esteem by  saying,  ‘You  blew  it  by 
eating  that  cookie,’  ” Clarke  says. 
“Be  supportive  of  yourself”  ■ 
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Easy  on  the  eyes:  improved  prescription  iabeis 
couid  reduce  the  number  of  medication  errors 


As  we  get  older,  our  eyesight 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker. 
Combine  poor  eyesight  with  the 
abundance  of  drugs  that  doctors 
prescribe  to  combat  the  effects 
of  aging,  and  you  get  a troubling 
scenario  — the  inability  to  read 
important  medical  instructions 
on  prescription  labels. 

“This  can  endanger  the  health 
of  the  patient  and  lead  to  addition- 
al  health  care  costs,”  says  Rush 
optometrist  and  pharmacist  Bruce 
Gaynes,  OD,  PhamiD.  “For  exam- 
ple, if  you  don’t  know  that  you’re 
supposed  to  take  certain  medica- 
tions with  food,  you  may  develop 
significant  gastrointestinal  prob- 
lems requiring  a trip  back  to  the 
doctor  for  additional  care  and 
maybe  even  more  prescriptions.” 
But  what  if  that  prescription 
label  could  talk.  Or  — a simpler, 
less  high-tech  concept  — what  if 
all  the  prescription  labels  in  the 
country  looked  the  same,  with  the 
same  easy-to-read  type  and  all  the 
instructions  in  the  same  place  on 


each  and  every  label  in  the  medi- 
cine cabinet?  Would  that  make  a 
difference  in  preventing  potentially 
deadly  medication  errors? 

Gaynes  thinks  so.  That’s  why 
he’s  heading  up  a pilot  study,  with 
the  help  of  Scott  Sonnenschein, 
assistant  vice  president  of  health 
delivery  management  at  Rush,  and 
Martin  Gorbien,  MD,  head  of  the 
Section  of  Geriatric  Medicine, 
to  evaluate  how  well  a group  of 
individuals  at  Rush’s  Johnson  R. 
Bowman  Center  for  the  Elderly 
and  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  can  read  prescription 
labels  without  assistance.  In  this 
observational  study,  subjects  will 
be  asked  to  identify  and  read  the 
prescriber’s  name,  the  number  of 
refills,  the  instructions  for  use  and 
any  special  instructions,  such  as 
“take  with  meals  only”  or  “may 
cause  drowsiness.”  Investigators 
will  then  assess  how  many  errors 
are  made  and  the  ease  with  which 
labels  are  read. 

Once  that  part  of  the  study 


is  complete,  investigators 
will  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  two  approach- 
es to  help  patients  under- 
stand the  information  on 
the  labels:  an  audio 
device  that  reads  the 
label  information  aloud, 
and  a specially  designed 
prescription  label  with 
larger  type  size  and  a 
greater  contrast  between 
the  color  of  the  text  and 
the  label  itself.  ^ Bruce  Qaynes,  OD,  PharmD,  demonstrates 

“A  lot  of  elderly  peo-  audio  device  that  reads  instructions  to 
pie  live  alone  and  want  to  h activating  a microchip  placed  on 

remain  independent.  If  prescription  label. 

these  approaches  can  help  them 


manage  their  medications  safely 
without  a caregiver  and  it’s  afford- 
able, I think  that’s  a major  bene- 
fit,” Sonnenschein  says. 

In  fact,  Gaynes  hopes  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  improved 
labeling  to  more  than  just  those 
with  vision  problems.  He  hopes 
that  the  data  they  collect  will  help 
transform  how  prescription  labels 


are  produced  throughout  the 
country. 

Currently,  prescription  labels 
have  no  uniformity,  according  to 
Gaynes.  “One  of  our  goals  is  to 
help  develop  governmental  guide- 
lines for  standardized  prescription 
labels  so  that  all  patients  can  easily 
understand  essential  information 
— and  confusion  and  errors  can 
be  avoided.”  ■ 


Neurosurgery's  nursiug  ueeds 

Is  food  the  way  to  a nurse’s  heart?  That  was  part  of  the  plan  at  neurosurgery’s  informal  — and 
informational  — lunch  on  Feb.  22,  As  Rush  nurses  dined  on  roast  beet,  egg  rolls,  cheesecake 
and  other  treats,  Leonard  Cerullo,  MD,  chairman  of  neurosurgery,  left,  and  Andrea  Pekotske,  MS, 
RN,  CORN,  director  of  neurosurgery’s  new  intensive  care  unit,  circulated  among  them,  answer- 
ing questions  about  the  12-bed  ICU,  which  will  need  between  30  and  40  nurses  when  it  opens 
on  8 North  this  spring.  It  will  later  expand  to  16  beds. 

The  nurses’  questions  ranged  from  shift  schedules  to  specific  nursing  experience  the  unit 
is  looking  tor.  “We’re  flexible,"  Pekotske  said,  “But  if  you  want  permanent  nights,  then  God 
bless  you."  Critical  care  and  neurosurgery  experience  are  also  nice,  she  added.  For  more  infor- 
mation, or  to  arrange  a tour  of  the  new  unit,  contact  Pekotske  at  2-7764,  pager  85-5655.  You 
can  also  call  Bernadette  Collins,  RN,  MS,  at  2-3456. 


What'S  on  your  mind? 

The  next  round  of  Town  Hall 
meetings  is  only  days  away. 

Whon?  Tuesday,  March  20,  12:30  to  1:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  21,  5 to  6 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  22,  8:30  to  9:30  a.m. 

Where?  Armour  Academic  Facility,  Room  540  (all  sessions) 

There  will  be  a few  brief  presentations,  including  a sneak  peek  at 
Rush’s  upcoming  ad  campaign,  hut  the  focus  of  these  meetings  will 
he  your  questions.  So  far,  it  seems  employees  are  curious  about  every- 
thing from  benefits  and  parking  — issues  that  affect  us  every  day  — 
to  insurance  contract  negotiations  and  employee  satisfaction  — issues 
that  affect  the  Medical  Center’s  short-  and  long-term  plans.  But  the 
real  question  is ...  Have  vue  heard  from  you! 

Question(s): 


Please  return  this  fomi  to  Anne  O'Reilly,  Philanthropy  and  Communication, 

Suite  250  in  the  Triangle  Office  Building.  You  can  also  e-mail  your  questions 
to  AnnejO'Reilly@rush.edu  or  drop  this  form  in  the  question  box  at  one  of  the 
Town  Halls. 
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Hall  recital 

How  do  you  get  to  5 Kellogg?  On 
Feb,  20,  the  answer  was  “Practice, 
practice,  practice,"  That  afternoon.  Rush 
Children's  Hospital  patients,  their  families  and 
other  music  fans  enjoyed  not  just  one  but  two 
performances  by  the  Enso  Quartet,  courtesy  of 
Child  Life,  Rush  president  and  CEO  Leo 
Henikoff,  MD,  and  the  Illinois  Music 
Federation, 

The  group  — violinists  Maureen  Nelson 
and  Tereza  Stanislav,  with  Richard  Belcher  on 
cello  and  Georgina  Grosvenor  on  viola  — per- 
formed first  tor  a standing-room-only  crowd  in 
the  Child  Life  playroom.  They  then  moved 
down  the  hall  to  the  nursing  station,  so  appre- 
ciative staff  and  others  could  hear  what  they 
had  been  missing. 

Currently  studying  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  with  the  renowned  Vermeer  Quartet, 
the  Enso  Quartet  performed  selections  by 
Britten,  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn,  and  while 
the  younger  listeners  may  not  have  recognized 
those  names,  one  piece  definitely  struck  a 
chord:  a galloping,  honking,  swerving  rendi- 
tion of  the  theme  to  TV’s  The  Simpsons.  That 
one  brought  even  15-month-old  Janaya 
Donahue,  with  a little  help  from  mother 
Donisha,  bounding  down  the  hall. 


Tlie  cover  story  on  the  Feh.  18 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine  was  a profile  of  Rosalind 
Cartwright,  PhD,  director  of  Rush’s 
Sleep  Disorders  Service  and 
Research  Center,  and  her  work  on 
the  relationship  between  dreams 
and  depression.  “My  belief  it  that 
dreaming  is  an  emotional  informa' 
tion-processing  system  for  mood 
regulation,”  Cartwright  says  in  the 
story.  “If  you  go  to  bed  worried, 
upset,  anxious,  you  should  wake 
up  feeling  better,  if  the  dream 
process  is  doing  what  it  should.” 

In  depressed  people,  Cartwright 
believes,  dreams  become  more 
negative  as  the  night  wears  on.  In 
her  research,  Cartwright  has  begun 
waking  depressed  people  in  the 
middle  of  their  negative  dreams. 
This  interruption  seems  to  help 
reprogram  the  brain,  directing  it 
toward  more  positive  dreaming. 
“Somehow  or  other,”  Cartwright 
says,  “you  force  the  associative 
pathway  not  to  be  in  a negative, 
repetitive  groove.”  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  recently 
approved  further  funding  of 
Cartright’s  study. 


IN  THE  NEWS 


Edward  Stepanski,  PhD,  labora 
tory  director  at  the  Rush  Sleep 
Disorders  Center,  was  also  quoted 
in  the  story. 

On  Feb.  26,  the  NBC  Nightly  News 

ran  a report  on  Alzheimer’s  disease 
and  Rush’s  Religious  Orders  Study. 
The  participants  in  the  study  — 
several  hundred  priests  and 
nuns  — have  agreed  to  undergo 
annual  evaluations  while  alive 
and  brain  autopsies  after  they  die. 
Researchers  hope  that  the  study 
will  shed  light  on  the  causes  of 
age-related  disabilities  and  help 
them  identify  factors  that  will  pre- 
vent these  conditions  and  deter- 
mine ways  to  treat  them.  The 
NBC  report  included  an  interview 
with  David  Bennett,  MD,  director  of 
the  Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease 
Center. 

Keith  Boyd,  MD,  assistant  professor 
of  pediatrics  and  internal  medi- 
cine, was  quoted  in  a Feb.  7 
Chicago  Tribune  article  about  the 
popularity  of  rolling  backpacks 
among  today’s  grade-schoolers. 

As  academic  competition  gets 
tougher,  children  are  carrying 
more  and  more  — and  bigger 


and  bigger  — books  to  and  from 
school  and  from  class  to  class. 

The  heavier  loads  are  taxing  more 
than  kids’  brains.  “Low  back  pain 
is  a very  common  ailment  in  the 
adult  population,”  Boyd  says.  “It’s 
becoming  more  common  in  kids 
because  they’re  being  asked  to 
carry  heavy  books.”  He  adds  that 
while  twisting  around  to  pull  a 
rolling  backpack  putts  stress  on 
the  shoulder,  it’s  not  nearly  as 
damaging  as  carrying  a heavy 
weight  high  up  on  the  back. 

The  March  issue  of  Chicago 
magazine  includes  a feature  story 
about  research  on  the  treatment 
of  spinal  cord  injuries  at  Rush. 
Neurosurgeons  Roy  Bakay,  MD, 
Richard  Fessler,  MD,  and  Leonard 
Ceruiio,  MD,  and  pharmacologist 
Paui  Carvey,  PhD,  were  featured 
in  the  article. 

Andrew  Donneliy,  PharmD,  MBA, 

assistant  director  of  Rush’s  phar- 
macy, was  quoted  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times’  Feb.  20  story  on  the 
drug  shortage  that  several  area 
hospitals  are  experiencing  as 
pharmaceutical  companies  have 
stopped  or  slowed  down  produc- 


tion of  certain  drugs.  The  drugs 
in  short  supply  include  IV  pain 
medications,  tetanus  vaccines 
and  IV'doses  of  penicillin  and 
Benadryl. 

In  February,  neuroscientist  Joffroy 
KordOWOr,  PhD,  was  quoted  in  a 
Worth  magazine  article  about  the 
potential  of  gene  therapy. 

On  Feb.  9,  Channel  2 News  broad 
cast  a report  on  the  Snow  City 
Arts  Foundation’s  work  with  pedi- 
atric patients  in  Rush  Children’s 
Hospital.  Some  of  the  work  that 
has  come  out  of  the  foundation’s 
art  and  writing  programs  at  Rush 
can  be  seen  in  the  fourth  floor 
corridor  between  the  Atrium 
and  Kellogg. 

Reproductive  endocrinologist 

Mary  Wood  Mole,  MD,  was  quoted 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Feb.  25 

article  about  the  rise  in  the  rate 
of  chlamydia  among  young  women 
and  teenage  girls. 

In  the  News  is  a small,  selective 
sampling  of  the  media  coverage  that 
Rush  expertise  in  research  and  patient 
care  helps  to  generate  each  month. 


UPCOMING  COURSES 


March 

15 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  The  group  will  he 
discussing  its  first  classic  selection, 
Virginia  Woolf’s  Mrs.  Dalloway. 
Free.  W 

16 

Values  of  Care 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Excellence. 
Compassion.  Faith  in  Self  and 
Others.  Social  Responsibility.  They’re 
on  our  key  chain  and  they’re  part 
of  our  performance  evaluation. 
How  can  we  reinforce  these  values 
and  behaviors  in  ourselves  and 
those  around  us?  Free.  L 

20 

Stress  Express 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  “Gardening  With 
Greg  Stack’’  will  help  you  get  a 
jump  on  improving  your  lawn, 
landscapes  and  gardens  this  spring. 
Free. W 

22 

Mind-Body  Series 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Does  your  diet 
affect  your  mood?  Vanessa  Kane, 
RD,  LD,  of  employee  wellness  will 
discuss  the  latest  on  the  “Food  and 
Mood  Connection.”  Free.  W 

23 

March  is  National  Nutrition 
Month.  Stop  by  the  cafeteria 
today  between  8 a.m.  and  2 p.m. 
for  free  educational  materials  on 
health,  nutrition  and  physical 
activity. 


28 

Setting  and  Achieving  Personal 
and  Professional  Goals 

10  to  11:30  a.m.  Personal  and 
professional  goals  should  he  set 
starting  with  your  first  day  of 
employment.  This  workshop  will 
help  you  set  inspiring  yet  realistic 
goals  and  learn  the  practical  strate- 
gies to  achieve  them.  Free.  L 

April 

4 

Attendance  Issues 

1:30  to  3 p.m.  Maintaining  accept- 
able attendance  is  a fundamental 
requirement  of  any  job.  Managers 
are  invited  to  learn  the  techniques 
to  improve  employee  attendance. 
Free. L 
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8 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Stop  by  the 
cafeteria  to  pick  up  free  Alcohol 
Awareness  Month  educational 
materials.  Look  through  the 
“drinking  goggles”  and  find  out 
how  alcohol  affects  nutrition. 

Meeting  Facilitation 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Do  the  meetings 
you  attend  — and  lead  — fre- 
quently stretch  past  their  scheduled 
end  times?  Don’t  stress  out.  Learn 
proven  methods  for  chairing  quick 
and  efficient  meetings.  Free.  L 

11 

How  to  Quit  Smoking  for  Good 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Judy  Garrison,  RN, 
CADC,  of  Rush  Behavioral  Health 
will  talk  about  how  you  can  finally 
kick  the  habit  so  it  stays  kicked. 
Free. W 


12 

Listening  Skills 

9 to  11  a.m.  What?  Huh?  Did 
she  say  what  1 think  she  said? 
Communication  comes  in  many 
forms.  Learn  to  recognize  them 
all.  Free.  L 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Let  Jeremy 
Clorfene,  PhD,  of  Rush’s 
psychology  department,  guide 
you  through  “Assertiveness 
Training:  Strategies  for  Dealing 
with  Conflicts.”  Free.  W 

16 

Clear  Sentences 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  workshop 
will  explain  how  verbs  and  sub- 
jects govern  clarity  in  writing, 
and  give  you  a four-step  guide 
to  clarifying  sentences.  Be  sure 
to  bring  a sample  of  your  own 
writing  for  practice.  $65.  L 

17 

Mind-Body  Series 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  In  “Magnetic 
Therapy,”  Peggy  Carrol  of  Nikken, 
Inc.,  will  review  the  theory  and 
research  behind  — and  the  pros 
and  cons  of  — this  alternative 
practice.  Free.  W 

18 

One-Minute  Managing 

9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  How  many 
times  a day  do  your  employees 
pop  their  heads  in  to  ask  “Got  a 
minute?”  Learn  how  to  turn  what 
could  be  an  interruption  intc^  a 
positive  employee-manager 
experience.  Free.  L 


For  those  courses 
marked  with  an  L 
or  a W,  see  below 


How  to  Register/ 

Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP 
courses  sponsored  by 
Human  Resources.  To 
register,  call  2-5918  or 
go  to  iris.rush.edu/hr, 
select  “Training”  from 
the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAP.” 


W:  These  courses  are 
sponsored  by  Employee 
Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to 
iris  .rush. edu/ wellness , 
select  “Upcoming 
Events”  and  click  on  the 
registration  link.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held 
in  the  Wellness  Center, 

1 1 4 Annex  Building. 


19 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  Join  the  group 
as  they  discuss  April’s  selection, 
Patricia  Gaffney’s  The  Saving  Graces 
— a must  read.  To  get  a jump  on 
May’s  book,  pick  up  In  the  Time 
of  the  Butterflies  by  Julia  Alvarez. 
Free.  W 


ONGOING  COURSES 


Aerobics 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout 
the  week  in  994  Armour.  Step, 
sculpt,  cross  training  and  low 
impact  classes  offered.  All  equip- 
ment is  provided.  Schedules  are 
available  in  the  Wellness  Center, 
707  S.  Wood,  Suite  1 14,  or  online 
at  iris.rush.edu/wellness.  Just  click 
“Aerobics  Calendar.” 


Food  and  Fitness  Interesting 
Tidbits  (F.I.T.)  Club 

Wednesdays,  11:15  to  11:  45 
a.m.  The  FIT  Club  will  intro- 
duce you  to  others  just  like  you 
— working  to  build  a healthy 
lifestyle  in  a not-so-healthy 
society.  New  members  pay  $15 
for  group  materials  and  an  ini- 
tial appointment  with  a regis- 


tered dietitian.  Ongoing  $2 
weekly  fees  will  be  applied  to 
group  lunches,  cooking  demon- 
strations and  more.  Membership 
is  rolling.  W 

Healthcare  Education  System 

The  system  for  completing  hospi- 
tal-wide mandatory  inservices  for 
JCAHO  — Fire  Safety,  Blood 


Borne  Pathogens/Tuberculosis  and 
others  — is  now  available  through 
IRIS,  the  Rush  Intranet.  Managers 
are  invited  to  learn  how  this  web 
versicm  can  help  maintain  compli- 
ance on  the  computers  in  their 
area  or  in  a computer  lab.  Call 
Terry  Kinney  at  2-2989  for  dates 
and  times  for  this  frequently 
offered  class. 
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In  Bfuef 

Research  roundup 

This  Year's  Rush  Uni\'oisiry 
Forum  tor  Research  and  Clinical 
Investi^arion  will  he  held  Tuesday 
through  Thursday,  April  h 4 and 
S.  The  annual  torum  pro\  ides 
an  opportunity  to  showcase  the 
research  ot  faculty  and  students 
and  to  foster  awareness  c')t  research 
at  the  Medical  Center  and  its  atfih 
iated  institutions.  In\'estigators 
engaged  in  basic,  clinical  or 
applied  research  in  various  disci- 
plines will  ha\’e  an  opportunity 
to  share  their  work,  get  to  know 
one  another  and  to  discover  new 
collaborative  possibilities.  The 
schedule  for  the  forum  includes 
noontime  symposia  on  each  of 
the  three  days,  presentations  hy 
students,  residents  and  fellows, 
and  a special  Wednesday  sympo- 
sium and  reception  in  the  new 
Cohn  Research  Building.  Posters 
of  ongoing  research  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  Searle  Conference 
Center  throughout  the  forum,  and 
the  investigators  will  he  available 


to  discuss  their  work  during  the 
Sigma  Xi  Poster  Session  from 
4 to  6 p.m.  oit  Thursday.  For 
more  information,  go  to 
WWW.  rush  .ed  1 1/ rushforum . 

Help  wanted 

Like  most  hospitals  in  Chicago 
and  around  the  country,  Rush 
is  feeling  the  crunch  for  nurses, 
radiology  technologists  and  phar- 
macists. That’s  why  the  Medical 
Center  is  offering  a $3,000  bonus 
to  Rush  employees  who  refer  qual- 
ified individuals  who  are  hired  for 
any  of  those  positions.  Anyone 
referred  for  a position  must  have  a 
degree  in  the  related  field  and  at 
least  one  year  of  relevant  experi- 
ence. TTie  referred  prtTessional 
must  submit  both  a resume  and  a 
referral  bonus  form  to  the  recruit- 
ing office  in  human  resources. 
Forms  are  available  at  the  follow- 
ing locations:  nursing  finance, 

328  Jones;  supplemental  staffing, 
192  Murdock;  recruitment  servic- 
es, 729  S.  Paulina;  radiology 
administration,  108  Kellogg; 
pharmacy  administration,  0036 
Atrium;  and  on  the  job  posting 
board  in  the  cafeteria.  Referring 


employees  will  receive  the  bonus 
in  two  payments:  $1,500  after 
the  referred  professional  has  com- 
pleted a probationary  period  and 
another  $1,500  after  he  or  she  has 
completed  one  year  of  employ- 
ment. For  more  information,  call 
Bernadette  Collins,  RN,  in  human 
resources  at  2-3456. 

Wellness:  walking 
and  writing 

You’ve  already  read  about  the 
return  of  the  Rush  Walking  Club 
— if  you  haven’t,  turn  to  p.  2.  So 
how  about  some  March  and  April 
dates  for  the  twice-weekly  group 
walks?  The  first  walk  is  on  March 
19,  with  subsequent  excursions  on 
March  21,  27  and  29  and  April  3, 
4,  9,  10,  16,  18,  25  and  26.  All 
walks  depart  from  the  Wellness 
Center,  707  South  Wood  Street, 
promptly  at  noon  and  finish  at 
the  Atrium  at  1 p.m.  Membership 
in  the  cluh,  which  runs  through 
Aug.  21,  is  $20. 

Employee  wellness  is  also 
preparing  to  offer  an  eight- 
week  writing  course  with  Lynn 
Staudacher.  If  you’ve  ever  wanted 


to  learn  how  to  express  yourself  in 
words,  to  have  fun  as  your  writing 
gets  quicker  and  more  sponta- 
neous, this  is  the  course  for  you. 

For  more  information  about 
either  activity,  contact  employee 
wellness  at  2-2817. 

The  home  of 
the  future 

Starting  in  late  April,  all  mam- 
mography and  breast  procedures 
formerly  performed  in  outpatieiat 
radiology  will  he  done  in  the  new 
Rush  Breast  Imaging  Center,  locat 
ed  in  Professional  Office  Building 
Suite  155.  The  new  center  will 
feature  all  new,  state-of-the  art 
equipment  in  a comfortable  and 
attractive  facility.  Hours  will  be 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  8 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on 
Saturday.  The  center’s  phone 
number  will  be  2-5805.  If  you 
have  questions,  please  contact 
J im  Shover,  administrator  of 
outpatient  radiology,  at  2-6553. 
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Rush  wellness  program 
empowers  Chicago 
seniors 


When  caring  for  seniors  at  the 
Chicago  Department  on 
Aging’s  Central  West  Regional 
Senior  Center,  Rush  nurse 
Kathleen  Shanks,  DNSc,  RN, 
accepts  only  one  kind  of  payment: 
hugs. 

A unique  arrangement? 
Maybe,  but  it  works  for  the 
Central  West  Wellness 
Program,  staffed  once  a 
week  by  Shanks  and 
Rush  dietician  Arlene 
O.  Sanoy,  MA. 

Central  West,  at  2102 
W Ogden  Ave.,  is  one  of  six 
Chicago  Department  on  Aging 
centers  where  Rush  health  care 
professionals  are  contracted  to 
provide  senior  citizens  with  health 
education  services  and  informa- 
tion. The  services  are  funded  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  federal 
legislation  to  provide  programs  for 
seniors  over  the  age  of  60. 

The  free  wellness  services 
include  weekly  blood  pressure 
screenings  as  well  as  individual 
and  large  group  discussions  about 
many  topics,  including  stress, 
nutrition,  diet  and  exercise.  The 
Central  West  site  also  offers  a 
monthly  motivational  support 
group,  run  by  Shanks,  called 
“Still  Going  Strong.”  TTae  group 
of  about  1 5 to  20  seniors  shares 
stories,  poems,  prayers  and  songs. 
During  one  recent  group  meeting, 
the  hour-long  session  ended  as  the 
group  shared  hugs  and  sang  “This 
Little  Light  of  Mine.” 

Shanks  builds  trust  with  her 
patients  by  being  straight  with 
them  about  their  health.  “It’s  great 
to  be  able  to  open  up  a medical 
book  with  them  and  say,  ‘Here’s 
what’s  going  on,’  ” she  says.  “They 
need  to  know  everything  1 know 
about  them,  their  own  blood  pres- 


♦  Pay  day:  Rush  nurse  Kathleen  Shanks,  DNSc,  RN,  gets  an  armful  of 
thanks  from  a friend  at  the  Central  West  Regional  Senior  Center. 


sure  and  their  own  medications.” 
Shanks  also  advises  her 
patients  that  they  need  to  speak 
up  if  they  don’t  agree  with  or 
understand  a doctor’s  answer. 

“If  something’s  wrong  with 
you,  don’t  ever  accept  the  answer 
‘It’s  old  age,”’  she  says.  “That’s  not 
a good  answer.” 

One  woman  Shanks  sees  regu- 
larly went  to  her  primary  care  doc- 
tor, who,  after  checking  her  blood 
pressure,  told  her  that  she  needed 
to  begin  taking  medications  to 
control  it.  But  the  woman  knew 
better.  She  showed  the  doctor  her 
pocket  record  of  blood  pressure 
readings  from  the  wellness  pro- 
gram and  explained  that  she  did 
not  need  any  drugs  because  the 
pressure  hadn’t  been  consistently 
high.  The  doctor  agreed. 

By  role-playing  a typical  visit 
to  the  doctor’s  office.  Shanks 
empowers  seniors  to  be  in  charge 
of  their  own  health. 

“We  teach  them  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  health 
care,”  she  says.  “We  educate  them 


to  know  what  to  expect  — and 
how  to  make  a doctor’s  visit  work 
for  them,  because  if  you  have  some- 
thing you  need  to  talk  to  the  doc- 
tor about,  you  have  to  be  ready.” 

As  the  Wellness  program’s 
dietician,  Sanoy  talks  with  seniors 
about  proper  diet.  She’s  found  that 
many  seniors  are  hungry  for  infor- 
mation. “Many  people  seek  me  out 
because  they  don’t  want  to  start 
prescription  medications,”  she  says. 
“They  want  to  find  out  what  they 
can  do  to  avoid  taking  prescription 
drugs.  It’s  very  motivating  for  me  to 
help  them  do  that.” 

Some  of  them  are  in  tune 
with  the  latest  food  trends  but  look 
to  Sanoy  to  help  them  navigate 
through  the  possibilities.  “1  try  to 
stay  up  on  health  stories  in  the 
news  because  1 know  someone 
will  ask  me  about  it,”  she  says. 
“They  don’t  expect  me  to  have 
every  answer,  but  they  appreciate 
that  if  1 don’t  know  the  answer. 

I’ll  find  it.” 

One  recent  Thursday  morning, 
Cyrilla  Williams,  a senior  who  par- 


Volunteer  day 
It’s  Happening  at  Rush 
Events  calendar 


ticipates  in  the  wellness  program, 
talked  with  Sanoy  about  keeping 
her  weight  in  check,  and  where 
she  might  find  some  new  recipes 
that  include  soy.  Sanoy  promised 
to  bring  some  back  for  Williams 
the  following  week. 

Williams  says  the  wellness 
program  offers  many  useful  services 
for  her. 

“1  think  it’s  a wonderful  pro- 
gram,” she  says.  “They  offer  a lot 
of  hints  and  ideas  about  taking 
care  of  yourself,  from  diet,  which 
includes  both  weight  loss  and 
weight  gain,  to  finding  ways  to 
live  a better  life.  And  everybody 
gets  a hug.”  ■ 

May  is  Older  Americans 
Month.  If  you  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  the  Chicago 
Department  on  Agz'ng  Wellness 
Program , or  if  you  know  a senior 
who  might  be  interested  in  the 
program,  call  (312)  744 '4016. 

Also,  look  for  news  about  the 
program  in  May  in  the  Rush 
Cafeteria. 


Chicago  Wellness  Centers  are 
located  throughout  the  city  at 
the  following  locations: 

Central  West 

2102  W.  Ogden 

Northeast  Levy  Center 

2019  W.  Lawrence 

Northwest  Copernicus 
Center 

3160  N.  Milwaukee 

Southeast  Atlas  Center 

1767  E.  79th 

Southwest 

6117  S.  Kedzie 

Renaissance  Court 

8 E.  Washington 


INTRODUCING  A FIFTY— PART  SERIES. 


New  campaign  puts  spotlight  on  Rush 


How  nuiuh  do  you  know  about 
what's  happening  at  Rush’ 

.Arc  YOU  aware  ot  wlrat  rescareh 
studies  are  hein^  eimdueted,  what 
new  teehnokpqies  are  being  used, 
what  progrants  are  making  head- 
lines, what  people  are  making  a 
diherenee.’ 

Rush  recei\’es  a lot  ot  media 
atteittion  — tar  more  tele\'ision 
cox'erage  than  any  other  Chicago- 
area  hospital,  including  North- 
western and  the  University  ot 
Chicago.  Yet  there  are  many  peo- 
ple, both  on  the  Rtish  campus  and 
in  the  community,  who  still  aren’t 
tully  aware  ot  the  incredible  scope 
ot  what  we  do  here. 

But  all  that  will  change  begin- 
ning on  May  9.  Tliat’s  when  Rush 
launches  a new  advertising  and 
communication  campaign,  called 
“It’s  Happening  at  Rush,”  that  will 
be  unlike  any  ad  campaign  seen 
betore  from  a Chicago  health  care 
institution.  It  you  attended  any  of 
the  town  hall  meetings  last  month, 
you  were  among  the  first  to  hear 
about  it. 

“It’s  Happening  at  Rush”  is 
the  brainchild  ot  board  ot  tnistees 
member  Hall  “Cap”  Adams,  former 
CEO  ot  the  Leo  Burnett  advertis- 
ing agency,  and  it  was  developed 
by  the  section  on  communication 
and  Rush  System  tor  Health  mar- 
keting staff  along  with  the  commu- 
nication agency  Lipinan  Heame. 

For  50  consecutive  weeks, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Sun-Tmes  will  carry  ads  that  high- 
light many  of  the  exciting  innova- 
tions and  examples  of  expert  care 
at  Rush.  The  ads  will  focus  on  a 
range  of  topics  — from  cutting- 
edge  research  to  extraordinary 
clinical  approaches  to  tales  of 
expert  nursing  care. 

The  campaign  is  designed 
to  infonn,  educate  and  excite  the 
public  about  the  groundbreaking 
work  Rush  is  doing  every  day. 

“We  want  the  people  of  Chicago 
to  know  how  Rush  is  changing 
the  practice  of  medicine,  here 
and  now,”  says  Rush  President 


and  CEO  Leo  Henikofl,  MH.  “We 
chose  the  name  ‘It’s  Happening  at 
Rush’  because  it  fits  the  straightlor- 
ward  message  we  want  to  convey: 
that  Rush  is  a place  where  break- 
through medicine  is  the  rule.” 

For  instance,  an  ad  might 
explain  how  stem  cell  transplanta- 
tion and  new  drug  therapies  are 
making  Rush  one  of  the  preemi- 
nent centers  in  the  world  for 
spinal  cord  injury  research.  Or 
how  gene  therapy  is  pointing  the 
way  to  actually  reversing  the 
eflects  ot  Parkinson’s  disease.  Or 
how  Rush  is  where  children  with 
severe  craniofacial  deformities 
can  find  a unique  brand  of  multi- 
disciplinary care. 

Because  the  campaign  is 
designed  to  distinguish  Rush  from 
other  Chicago-area  hospitals,  it 
will  have  a completely  different 
look  and  tone  than,  for  example, 
Northwestern’s  ads.  “Our  purpose 
is  not  to  pull  people’s  heartstrings 
with  personal  stories.  It’s  to  get 
their  attention  — and  get  them 
to  contact  us  — by  giving  them 
information  about  the  innovative 
things  we  offer  at  Rush,”  Henikoff 
says. 

The  ads  will  direct  people 
to  both  the  Rush  On  Call  phone 
number  and  the  Rush  web  site. 
Throughout  the  year-long  cam- 
paign, the  web  site  will  feature  a 
special  “It’s  Happening  at  Rush” 
section,  where  people  can  go  to 
leam  more  about  the  research, 
technologies,  people  and  programs 
spotlighted  in  the  ads.  TTe  site 
will  be  updated  every  week  to 
correspond  with  each  new  ad. 

You’ll  also  be  able  to  listen  to 
radio  versions  of  the  ads  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  campaign  on 

WGN-AM,  WLS-AM,  WBBM- 
AM  and  WBEZ-FM.  And  there 
will  be  summaries  of  each  month’s 
ads  right  here  in  NewsRounds, 
so  you  can  catch  up  on  any  you 
missed.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
more  details  about  this  exciting 
campaign!  ■ 
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IT’S 
HAPPENING 
AT  RUSH 


Fightii\g  end-stage  heart  disease  with  injections  of  DNA. 
Replacing  an  entire  knee  with  just  a three-inch  incision. 
Restoring  sight  with  stem-cell  transplants.  It’s  all 
breakthrough  medicine,  and  it’s  been  a hallmark  of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.Luke’s 
Medical  Center  since  we  first  put  down 
roots  on  March  2,  1837— two  days  before 
Clucago  received  its  city  charter. 

We've  been  part  of  the  Chicago  land- 
scape longer  than  any  other  health  care 
institution  And  many  of  the  innovative 
and  often  Ufe-saving  treatments  that 
make  headlines  today  are  developed  or 
tested  at  Rush  first  But  a lot  of  people 
still  dont  know  about  the  remarkable 
medicine  that  goes  on  here  every  day,  If 
you’re  one  of  those  people  watch  this  leom  llENiKorr.Mi, 

Pnvidait  and  I •hUfKiftiJa’  Offi 

space.  Over  the  next  year,  we’U  be 
telling  you  more  about  the  ways  Rush  is  transforming  medicine 
There's  a lot  you  should  know  about  us.  Visit  Rush  on  any 
given  day,  and  you'll  find  more  than  1000  different  research 
projects  underway,  in  areas  ranging  from  low-back  pain  to 
Parkmson’s.  But  Rush  is  much  more  than  a knowledge  power- 
house: it  is  where  researchers  and  clinicians  come  together  in 


remarkably  prolific  partnerships,  speeding  the  transfer  of 
new  therapies  and  technologies  from  lab  bench  to  bedside — 
and  often  producing  treatments  available  nowhere  else. 

Firsts  and  bests.  Rush  is  home  to  the  most  active  Alzheimer  s 
disease  treafrnent  center  in  the  nation. 

We  give  new  hope  to  adults  and  children 
who  have  been  diagnosed  with  “intractable” 
epilepsy,  with  pioneering  medical  and  surgi- 
cal techniques.  Our  outcome  statistics  for 
at-risk  preemies  are  the  bea  of  any  hospital 
network  in  the  region.  And  in  the  treatment 
of  breast  cancer.  Rush  has  long  been  a place 
where  innovation  is  very  much  at  home: 
frem  the  earliest  use  of  Herceptm’^  to  shrink 
certain  aggressive  tumors,  to  new  proce- 
dures that  may  eliminate  the  need  for 
tuny>ectomies  altogether. 

This  caliber  of  medicine  brings  people 
to  Rush  from  throughout  the  Midwest  and  around  the  world. 
Whether  they're  confronting  a seemingly  unsolvable  health 
problem,  or  simply  want  the  best  medical  care  available,  they 
know  Rush  is  where  cutting-edge  research  has  a direct  impact 
on  climeal  care.  You'll  see  what  we  mean  in  the  weeks  ahead: 

It's  Happening  at  Rash. 


To  learn  more  about  what’s  happening  at  Rush,  contact;  Rush  On  Call  Physician  Referral  1-888-352-RUSH 


(DRUSH 


RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST  LUKE’S  MEDICAL  CENTER 
www.rush.edu 


Let  us  hnow  what's  happening  with  you! 

What  do  you  think  makes  Rush  greats 

Throughout  the  campaign,  the  Rush  communication  staff  will  be  on  the  look' 
out  for  stories  that  can  potentially  be  used  in  the  ads.  If  you  know  of  any 
exciting  innovations  or  examples  of  expert  care  in  your  area,  please  let  us 
know  as  soon  as  possible.  You  can  C'tnail  ideas  to  Sara_Stem@rush.edu,  or 
hing  your  ideas  to  her  in  the  TOB,  Suite  250.  There  will  also  be  an  “idea 
box'  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  cafeteria  for  a few  weeks  iri  rnid'May. 


rushItople 


Kudos 

On  March  24,  Richard  Prinz,  MD, 


the  Helen  Shedd  Keith  Professor 
and  chairman 
of  general  sur- 
gery at  Rush, 
received  the  St. 
Martin  de 
Pones  Award 
from  his  alma 
mater,  Fenwick 
High  School. 
The  annual 
award  recog- 
nizes meritorious  service  to  the 
medical  profession.  Prinz  is  a 1964 
graduate  of  Fenwick,  located  in 
Oak  Park,  III.,  and  he  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Loyola 
University’s  Stritch  School  of 
Medicine,  where  the  award  break- 
fast was  held. 


Saint  Louis  University  has  select- 
ed Rush  as  its  major  partner  in  the 
development  of  the  Illinois- 
Missouri  Gateway  Geriatric 
Education  Genter  (GEC).  The 
recipient  of  a five-year  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Gateway 
GEC  will  strengthen  multidiscipli- 
nary training  of  health  profession- 
als in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  disease  and  other 
health  concerns  among  the  older 
adult  population.  The  Gateway 
GEC  is  one  of  34  federally  funded 
GECs  providing  geriatric  educa- 
tion to  health  care  professionals  in 
the  United  States.  Martin  Gorbien, 
MD,  and  Alltliony  PePPy,  MD,  of  the 
section  of  geriatric  medicine,  will 
coordinate  the  Rush  component 
of  the  program  along  with  Gina 
LaPalio-Lakin,  MA,  LNHA. 


Rush  volunteers:  shining  examples,  shining 


stars 


♦ Veteran  volunteer  Mar7  Buenger  flanked  by  her  husband  Richard 
Buenger,  MD,  former  chair  of  radiology,  and  Leo  Henikoff,  MD. 


On  March  13,  there  was  a dis- 
tinct lack  of  pink  at  Rush. 

On  a typical  day,  pink- 
smocked  volunteers  can  be  seen 
all  over  the  Medical  Center  — 
running  errands,  escorting  patients 
and  generally  making  everybody’s 
day  just  a little  hit  nicer.  But  on 
the  Tuesday  in  question,  some  of 
the  color  seemed  to  have  been 
drained  from  the  halls. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  were 
probably  more  volunteers  at  Rush 
on  that  day  than  on  any  other  day 
throughout  the  year.  They  all  just 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  place 
— Room  500  — for  the  Annual 
Volunteer  Appreciation  Day 
luncheon,  where  they  were  being 
honored  for  the  time  they  give  so 
freely  to  Rush. 

In  his  welcoming  remarks. 
Rush  President  and  CEO  Leo 
Henikoff,  MD,  tallied  up  last  year’s 
volunteer  activity,  from  wheelchair 
transports  to  flower  deliveries  and 
other  errands.  “All  told,  volunteers 
were  responsible  for  24,250  acts  of 
kindness,’’  Henikoff  said. 

He  also  presented  one  of  the 
day’s  big  awards  — for  35  years, 
or  5,000  hours,  of  service  — to 
Mary  Buenger,  who  donates  her 
Wednesdays  to  Rush.  She  has  cen- 


tered much  of  her  activity  around 
the  gift  shops,  designing  window 
displays.  But  that’s  not  all.  Over 
the  years,  as  an  active  member  of 
the  Woman’s  Board,  Buenger  has 
brought  many  others  into  contact 
with  Rush,  including  arranging 
annual  visits  to  the  Medical  Center 
for  the  Woman’s  Board’s  Winnetka 
Auxiliary.  “So  Mary,”  Henikoff  told 
her,  “thanks  for  making  Rush  your 
Wednesday  date  tor  the  last  35 
years,  and  for  keeping  us  in  your 
thoughts  on  the  other  days  ot  the 
week.” 

Henikoff  also  singled  out 
another  Woman’s  Board  member. 


Jean  Babson,  for  her  30  years  as 
a volunteer  and  thanked  Lois 
Sanders  and  Rush  employee 
Gladys  Medina-Cruz,  who  volun- 
teers as  a translator,  for  20  years  of 
service  each.  Westinghouse  Career 
Academy’s  Allied  Health  Program, 
which  has  been  sending  student 
volunteers  to  Rush  for  eight  years 
now,  received  the  2001  Innovative 
Program  Award.  For  their  hospital- 
ity, Room  500  manager  Ernst 
Griessmeyer  and  his  staff  received 
the  Exceptional  Service  Award, 
and  the  Exceptional  Support 
Award  went  to  Novisa  Petrusich, 
OTC,  ot  operating  room  services. 


who  volunteers  his  time  leading 
tours  for  visiting  student  groups. 

Giving  the  event  a little 
international  flavor  — after  all, 
the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  has  proclaimed  2001  the 
“International  Year  of  Volunteers” 

— Rush  plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgeon  Craig  Bradley,  MD,  spoke 
about  his  experiences  as  a volun- 
teer in  Honduras,  Peru,  Thailand 
and  elsewhere  around  the  world. 
Over  the  last  1 5 years,  Bradley, 
along  with  others  from  Rush,  has 
participated  in  20  missions  to 
Tliird  World  countries,  performing 
countless  surgeries  to  repair  cleft 
lips  in  the  children  there. 

“What  I’ve  learned  in  the 
Tdaird  World,”  Bradley  told  his 
fellow  volunteers,  “equals  what 
I’ve  learned  in  my  practice  here. 
Volunteering  has  made  me  a 
better  surgeon.” 

There’s  no  doubt  that  volun- 
teers make  Rush  a better  place. 

“You  decided  that  you  wanted 
to  do  something  good.  I think  we 
can  all  relate  to  that,”  Henikoff 
said.  “But  you  followed  through  on 
it,  and  that’s  the  best  example  I 
think  anyone  can  set  for  the  rest 
of  us.  Tlaank  you  for  being  Rush’s 
shining  examples,  our  shining  stars 

— today  and  all  year  long.”  ■ 


Arresting  advice:  Rush  trains  Chicage  pelice  on  suicide  prevention 


♦ Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush  Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being, 
discusses  suicide  and  depression  with  the  training  officers  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department. 


There  was  a large  police  pres- 
ence at  Rush  on  March  8.  But 
no  one  was  in  trouble.  In  fact,  the 
70  or  so  officers  gathered  in  the 
Searle  Conference  Center  were 
here  to  learn  how  to  identify  — 
and  prevent  — future  problems, 
one  in  particular:  suicide. 

“There  are  some  statistics  that 
show  that  more  officers  are  killed 
by  their  own  hand  than  by  the  bad 
guys,”  said  Jim  Costabilo,  MA,  of 
Rush  Behavioral  Health,  who 
helps  to  organize  in-services  for 
the  Chicago  Police  Department. 
Rush  regularly  offers  suicide-pre- 
vention training  to  the  depart- 
ment’s lieutenants,  captains  and 
commanders.  The  March  8 session 
was  for  the  officers  who  train  new 
recruits  at  the  academy.  “It’s  very 
important  for  these  men  and 
women  to  know  the  warning  signs 
of  suicide  so  that  they  can  teach 
them  to  the  trainees,”  Costabilo 
said. 

How  did  the  police  decide  to 
come  to  Rush  for  help?  “When 
you’ve  got  a tough  problem,  you  go 


to  the  best,”  said  Lt.  Brad  Wood,  a 
training  coordinator  for  the  police. 

Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  director  of 
the  Rush  Institute  for  Mental 
Well-Being,  was  the  day’s  lead 
speaker. 

“We’re  talking  about  life  and 
death  here,”  Fawcett  said.  “What 
we’re  trying  to  do  is  raise  every- 
body’s awareness,  so  they  can 
respond  better  and  prevent  some 
of  these  suicides.”  There  are 
30,000  suicides  reported  each  year, 
making  it  the  eighth- leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States. 

What  causes  a person  to  con- 
sider suicide?  Stress,  Fawcett  said, 
but  that  alone  isn’t  enough.  There 
is  usually  an  accompanying  vulner- 
ability, such  as  alcoholism  or  drug 
abuse,  or  a mental  illness  — most 
often,  clinical  depression.  Depres- 
sion plays  such  a big  part  in  most 
suicides,  being  able  to  identify  its 
symptoms  is  often  the  first  step  in 
averting  a tragedy. 

Some  of  those  signs  include 
sleeping  or  eating  much  less  or 
much  more  than  usual,  low  self- 


esteem and  an  inability  to  enjoy 
life,  from  once  pleasurable  hobbies 
to  formerly  happy  occasions. 

“Being  depressed  is  like  having 
black  sunglasses  on,”  Fawcett  said. 
“It  changes  your  view  of  the  world. 
Nothing  can  make  you  feel  better 
— not  even  winning  the  lottery.” 

When  a depressed  mood 
persists  for  several  weeks,  action 
needs  to  he  taken.  Yet  as  painful  as 
depression  is,  and  as  fatal  as  it  can 


be,  it  is  often  difficult  for  people 
to  seek  the  help  they  need.  “Our 
society  is  big  on  self-reliance. 
People  need  permission  to  get 
help,”  Fawcett  said,  urging  the 
officers  at  the  workshop  to  get 
involved  if  they  ever  felt  one  of 
their  colleagues  was  in  danger. 
“Suicide  is  a permanent  solution 
to  a temporary  problem,  and 
depression  is  a highly  treatable 
illness.”  ■ 
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Let's  talk  about  Rush 

The  Town  Hall  meetings  o?i  Marc/i  20,  21  and  22  ivere 
the  definition  of  lively.  Rush  President  and  CEO  Leo 
Henikoff,  MD,  and  other  members  of  senior  management 
fielded  questions  on  a wide  range  of  topics,  from  progress  on 
the  ThreeAear  plan  and  the  role  of  the  Anchor  Clinics,  to 
the  second  Bush  presidency’s  potential  impact  on  health  care. 
What  follows  is  a Inief  selection  of  a few  discussion  points. 
For  full  transcripts  of  all  three  Q&A  sessions,  go  to 
iris.rush.edu/events/townhall/index.html 


We  recently  contested  last 
November's  Joint  Commission 
rating  that  we  got.  Did  it  change? 
And  if  so,  hy  how  much? 

Marcia  Hargreaves,  MS,  direc- 
tor of  quality  improvement: 

We  actually  appealed  two  of  our 
Type  1 recommendations.  On  the 
first  one,  we  really  just  asked  them 
tc)  go  hack  and  do  the  math.  We 
had  gotten  dinged  on  patient  edu- 
cation  for  not  meeting  every 
intent  of  the  standards.  But  they 
only  cited  us  on  the  outpatient 
side  — they  didn’t  give  us  credit 


for  all  of  the  good  work  we  had 
done  on  the  inpatient  side.  So  we 
asked  them  to  go  hack  and  put  in 
all  of  the  inpatient  charts  that 
were  in  compliance.  And  so  that 
became  a supplemental  recommeii' 
dation,  rather  than  a Type  1 rec- 
ommendation. 

The  other  Type  1 recommen- 
dation that  we  contested  had  to  do 
with  care  planning  and  decisions. 
And  we  believe  it  was  a matter  of 
one  surveyor’s  preference.  The  sur- 
veyor felt  that  we  should  have  a 
single  form  where  all  of  that  docu- 
mentation takes  place.  But  the 


standard  only  requires  that  we 
have  a process  in  place  — which 
we  do  — and  not  a single  piece  of 
paper  in  the  chart.  We  contested 
that,  and  that  Type  1 was  removed 
completely,  so  we  weiat  from  eight 
Type  Ts  to  six,  and  our  score  went 
up,  from  an  85  to  an  87. 

Leo  Henikoff,  MD:  And  keep 
in  mind  that  the  scoring  system 
changed  drastically  between  the 
previous  visit  and  this  latest  sur- 
vey. The  scoring  now  is  much 
tougher.  In  1997,  our  score  was 
a 94.  Taking  into  account  the 
tougher  scoring,  this  87  probably 
equates  pretty  closely  to  that  94. 


Why  is  it  that  right  after  the  hospi- 
taf  inspection  iast  November,  things 
got  messy  again?  What  can  be  done 
to  improve  this  situation? 

Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD,  RD, 
assistant  vice  president  for  sup- 
port services:  I think  there’s  a 
two-part  answer.  Certainly  after 
Joint  Commission,  we  ran  into 
some  staffing  problems  because  we 
hadn’t  allowed  anybody  to  take 


vacation  for  several  months  before 
the  surveyors  came.  So  we  had  to 
begin  scheduling  some  vacations. 
We  alsc)  had  18  empty  positions, 
which  1 think  have  been  filled 
over  the  last  few  weeks.  TTie 
quality  end  we  are  addressing 
through  a performance  improve- 
ment committee  approach.  We’re 
also  getting  input  from  nursing, 
environmental  services  and 
other  departments  around  the 
Medical  Center. 

The  second  part  to  that  is  that 
the  day  Joint  Commission  left,  we 
all  stopped  working  together.  And 
so  everything  came  back  out  in 
the  halls.  And  people  didn’t  stop 
to  pick  up  things  that  they  saw 
lying  in  the  hall.  And  we  really 
can  only  have  the  place  look  just 
like  we  want  it  to  if  we  all  take 
some  responsibility  for  that. 


How  do  you  anticipate  George 
Bush's  presidency  will  affect 
health  care? 

Leo  Henikoff,  MD:  Before  the 
elections,  and  even  during  the 
elections,  I really  could  not  discern 


High  school  kids  visit 

On  March  15,  45  students  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools’  Medical  and  Health  Career 
Academy  program  got  a behind-the-scenes  look  at  health  care  when  they  visited  the 
Medical  Center  as  guests  of  Rush  University.  After  a welcome  from  Erich  Brueschke,  MD, 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs,  and  Lisa  Rosenberg,  PhD,  RN,  assistant  dean  for  student 
affairs  in  the  College  of  Nursing,  the  students  directed  their  questions  about  careers  in  health 
care  to  a panel  of  Rush  faculty.  They  then  watched  the  Rush  team  in  action,  visiting  areas 
ranging  from  the  OR  and  neonatal  intensive  care  to  the  genetics  and  virology  labs. 

Charsae  Perry,  Charisse  Young  and  Sade  Hamilton,  below,  from  Percy  L.  Julian  High 
School,  visited  pediatrics  on  5 Kellogg  and  met  with  Clare  Mason,  MS,  RN,  far  right.  Tour 
guide  Kathleen  Heneghan,  MS,  RN,  not  pictured,  also  took  the  students  through  the  special 
care  nursery. 


Big  day  for  M-4s 


March  22  was  a big  day  for  the  14,000  fourth-year  medical  students  around 
the  country.  It  was  Match  Day  — the  day  they  found  out  where  they  will  be 
doing  their  resideneies.  NewsRounds  captured  some  of  the  elation  here  at 
Rush.  1.  Jean  Fisher,  holding  daughter  Hannah,  was  thrilled  to  learn  that 
her  husband,  David,  will  be  doing  his  residency  at  Wake  Forest  University 
Baptist  Medical  Center  in  North 
Carolina.  2.  Margaret  McLaughlin, 

MD,  with  acceptance  letters.  3. 

Faculty  advisor  Karen  Judy,  MD, 
gives  Nobuhisi  Yamada  his  letter.  4. 

Catherine  Burton  celebrates  getting  into 
the  internal  medicine  residency  program 
at  Scripps  Mercy  Hospital  in  California. 

5.  A proud  David  Rothenberg,  MD, 
with  Hoplyn  Beaton,  who  will  be 
doing  her  family  medicine  residency  at 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine. 


A 


a difference  between  the  two  can- 
didates and  how  they  would  affect 
what  we  do  here  at  Rush.  I still 
don’t  see  a big  difference.  I think 
that  Congress  is  making  the  deci- 
sions about  health  care  more  than 
the  administration  is. 

With  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion, 1 think  what’s  going  to  affect 
us  the  most  is  not  the  policies  that 
they  directly  make  about  what  we 
do,  but  the  policies  that  they  make 
regarding  other  issues  in  health 
care  that  are  competitive  for  dol- 
lars with  our  issues.  The  classic 
example  is,  no  matter  which  party 
got  in,  they  were  going  to  throw  a 
hunk  of  money  at  a Medicare  drug 
program,  because  that’s  votes.  And 
a hunk  of  money  is  going  to  be 
thrown  at  it.  And  the  question  is, 
is  it  going  to  come  out  of  our 
hides  Or  is  it  going  to  come  from 
somewhere  else ! Hopefully,  the 
government  will  have  enough 
excess  in  the  budget  to  fund  what- 
ever it  is  they  want  to  do.  So  those 
are  the  things  that  are  going  to 
affect  us:  decisions  about  funding 
competing  things  in  health  care 
and  where  they’re  going  to  get 
the  money. 


What  efforts  are  under  way  to 
recruit  and  retain  nurses? 

Jane  Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN, 
associate  vice  president  for 
nursing:  It’s  a very  compelling 
issue  for  us  these  days,  so  there  are 
lots  of  efforts  under  way.  We  actu- 
ally do  quite  well  with  recruit- 
ment. Part  of  that  is  due  to  the 
great  recruiters  that  we  have,  who 
are  working  under  some  real 
adverse  circumstances  these  days, 
because  the  market  out  there  is 
just  very  tight.  Yet  since  January 
alone,  they  have  brought  in  90 
new  nurses,  which  I think  is 
pretty  remarkable. 

Focus  groups  have  told  us  that 
people  who  are  out  on  the  market 
now  are  looking  for  jobs  on  the 
web.  Just  last  week  we  unveiled 
our  enhanced  nursing  web  page. 

It’s  still  under  construction,  but  it 
is  in  a much  more  prominent  place 
for  our  recruiting  efforts.  We  also 
have  a nursing  service  scholarship 
program  that’s  been  in  place  for 
about  a year  and  a half.  Last  June, 
we  had  1 3 new  graduates  from  the 
College  of  Nursing.  When  they 
graduated,  if  they  committed  to  a 


year  of  service  at  Rush,  we  would 
forgive  their  last  year  of  tuition. 
They’ve  worked  out  very  beautiful- 
ly for  us  throughout  this  year.  Just 
recently,  we  have  opened  up  that 
program  to  colleges  other  than 
Rush,  and  we  were  successful  in 
getting  a small  hut  really  high- 
quality  group  of  December  gradu- 
ates from  programs  across  the  city. 
Also,  we  do  have  a very  good  rep- 
utation in  the  community.  Nurses 
still  want  to  come  to  Rush.  And 
so  I think  we’re  probably  getting 
more  than  our  share  of  the  limited 
number  of  nurses  that  are  out 
there. 

On  the  retention  side,  if  we 
could  retain  the  nurses  that  we 
currently  have,  we  wouldn’t  need 
to  worry  so  much  about  recruit- 
ment. In  our  environment,  we’re 
always  going  to  have  turnover.  It’s 
just  the  nature  of  an  academic 
medical  center.  But  we  are  work- 
ing on  seeing  what  we  can  do  to 
keep  our  valued  nurses  here.  What 
we’re  hearing  from  people  is  that 
the  work  environment  here  is  very 
intense.  It’s  still  rewarding  work, 
but  it’s  very  hard.  So  we’re  looking 
at  how  we  can  improve  our  work 


environment.  We’re  also  look- 
ing at  salaries.  We  have  some 
absolutely  fantastic  nurses  that 
have  been  very  loyal  to  us 
throughout  the  years,  and  it’s 
frustrating  sometimes  to  see  all 
of  the  efforts  that  go  into  recruit- 
ment without  seeing  it  on  the 
retention  end  as  well. 


Will  there  be  merit  increases  this 
year? 

Sheri  Marker,  associate  vice 
president  for  human  resources: 

Yes,  but  how  much  those  will  be 
depends  on  the  budgeting  process. 
The  merit  increases  are  part  of  the 
overall  budget,  which  we’re  in  the 
middle  of  right  now,  so  nothing 
has  been  finalized.  We  expect  that 
to  happen  toward  the  end  of  May. 
Then,  once  the  Board  approves 
the  budget  in  June,  we’ll  let  every- 
one know.  But  merit  increases  are 
absolutely  being  recommended 
this  year.  ■ 


My,  what  a big  TV  they  have 

Scott  Sherman,  left,  and  Paul  Wilson,  members  of  the  20/30  Club  of  Chicago,  a non-profit 
men’s  organization  that  helps  youth  in  need,  were  at  the  Medical  Center  on  March  9 to  drop 
off  a big-screen  television  in  pediatric  hematology/oncology.  The  extra-large  donation  is  the  first 
gift  in  what  will  be  an  ongoing  relationship  between  the  20-30  Club  of  Chicago  and  pediatric 
hematology/oncology.  The  club  has  chosen  the  Rush  program  as  a beneficiary  of  its  annual 
fundraising  event.  Casino  Swing,  a black-tie  fundraiser  slated  for  Sept.  29  at  Union  Station. 

Before  that,  20/30  Club  members  will  be  back  at  the  Medical  Center  as  participants  in  a 
special  event,  for  pediatric  patients  and  their  families,  on  Aug.  4.  Watch  for  details  on  how  you 
can  lend  your  unique  expertise  or  talent  to  the  fun  and  games  that  will  be  “Rush-for-Fitness.” 
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Employees  honored  at  quarter  luncheon 

Before  offenng  her  benediction  at  the  quarterly  awards 
luncheon  on  March  7,  Beth  Burbank,  DMin,  director 
of  religion,  health  and  human  values,  offered  some  words  of 
inspiration.  ''One  of  the  goals  of  attentiveness  — to  ourselves, 
to  our  families,  to  our  coworkers  and  to  our  patients  — is  to 
be  in  the  present  moment,”  she  said.  "To  be  in  the  present 
moment  means  that  you  Iningall  of  your  self  to  work,  to 
what  you're  about  and  to  those  around  you.”  Words  to  live 
by  — in  the  present  moment  and  in  moments  yet  to  come. 


Employee 

How  does  Judithe  Hernandez, 
ot  the  registrar’s  office, 
describe  the  perfect  employee? 
“Unfailingly  polite,”  for  a start. 
“Extremely  competent  and  help- 
ful,” she  adds,  “with  an  encyclo- 
pedic memor>^”  Who  fits  that  bill? 
Denise  Labedz,  the  prototype  of 
the  perfect  employee.  “After  19 
years  at  Rush,”  says  Hernandez, 
“Denise  could  literally  run  our 
office.  She  knows  everyone’s  job, 
and  we  rely  on  her  for  everything. 
If  1 could  clone  her  1 would.”  Just 
don’t  forget  those  last  few  impor- 
tant ingredients:  “She’s  sweet  and 
considerate  and  just  a pleasure  to 
be  around.”  Also  nominated: 
Kathy  Brown,  Denise  Collier, 


Thelma  Heard,  Caroline  Kunz, 
Nancy  Levang,  John  Lewin, 
Nancy  McGuire,  Lula  Robertson 
and  Terian  Williams.  ■ 


♦ Perfect  employee  Denise  Labedz 


Manager 

Kimberly  Zajezenko,  of  internal 
audit,  has  always  worked  hard 
— one  of  her  responsibilities  is 
guiding  new  auditors  through  the 
challenging  complexities  of  health 
care  — but  last  quarter  found  her 
working  even  harder  than  usual, 
as  she  did  three  jobs  at  once.  Her 
department  director  was  on  mater- 
nity leave,  another  managerial 
position  in  the  department  was 
empty  — and  there  was  still  her 
own  work  to  do.  Yet,  true  to  form, 
she  did  it  all  with  grace  and  great 
skill,  treating  everyone  with  the 
fairness  and  respect  that  are  the 
hallmarks  of  her  style.  Also  nomi- 
nated: Bonnie  Artman,  Janet 
Blake-Greene,  Linda  Edwards, 


Joseph  Maxwell,  Glenn  Sullivan, 
Jennifer  Vince  and  Maria  Zajac.  ■ 


♦ Qrace  under  pressure:  Kimberly 
Zajezenko 


Patient  Satisfaction  "Stars" 

In  its  fourth  quarter,  the  Rush 
Patient  Satisfaction  Stars  pro- 
gram, which  honors  employees 
mentioned  twice  or  more  in  posi- 
tive patient  evaluations,  added 
two  more  names  to  the  growing 
firmament.  “What  an  angel!”  one 
patient  says  about  Debra  Levin, 


RN,  of  utilization  management. 
“She  is  a wonderful,  helpful  indi- 
vidual. She  arranged  all  of  my 
home  health  care  and  worked 
everything  out  with  our  insurance 
company.”  Also  glowing:  the  Rev. 
Dolores  Wiens  of  religion,  health 
and  human  values  — “A  great 
lady,  and  very  caring.”  ■ 


ing  his  way  up  to  journeyman 
grade  one.  Steady  progress  is  the 
name  of  his  game,  and  it’s  how  he 
approaches  every  job  — taking  the 
time  to  solve  a problem  once,  cor- 
rectly, and  then  moving  on  to  the 
next  task. 

Debra  Jackson  of  environmen- 
tal services  first  brought  her  can-do, 
positive  attitude  to  Rush  in  1995. 
It’s  an  attitude  that  hasn’t  escaped 
notice.  No  matter  what  unit  she’s 
assigned  to,  everyone  knows  that 
Jackson  is  there  not  just  to  do  her 
job,  and  do  it  well,  but  to  do  every- 
thing she  can,  and  more,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  one  of  Rush’s 
patients.  ■ 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

In  1979,  patient  Garol  Stege 
noticed  a special  level  of  dedica- 
tion and  concern  in  the  housekeep- 
ing and  support  service  team  mem- 
bers she  met,  and  wanted  to  thank 
them  for  their  part  in  making  her 
feel  better.  Her  family  established 
this  award  to  do  just  that. 

In  August,  Ronald  Rangle  ot 
medical  center  engineering  will 
celebrate  his  10th  anniversary  at 
Rush.  But  while’s  he’s  made  a home 
for  himself  at  the  Medical  Center, 
he  hasn’t  stayed  put:  after  working 
in  the  pharmacy  for  just  under  two 
years,  he  moved  to  engineering, 
starting  as  a grade  three  and  work- 


Team 

For  the  past  several  years,  hospi- 
tals across  Chicago  and  around 
the  country  have  been  experienc- 
ing a severe  nursing  shortage. 

Rush  is  no  exception.  But  we 
have  a secret  weapon:  the  human 
resoLirces-nurse  recruitment  team. 
Eormed  almost  two  years  ago,  this 
group  oversees  all  of  the  programs 
that  bring  the  best  nurses  to  Rush 
— from  referral  and  hiring  bonuses 
to  nursing  service  scholarships  — 
and  then  works  to  keep  those  great 
nurses  here.  How  are  they  doing? 


In  2000,  they  filled  286  positions 
in  nursing,  and  since  January  they 
have  brought  an  average  of  six 
RNs  a week  to  Rush.  In  addition, 
for  the  past  two  years  the  turnover 
rate  for  nurses  at  Rush  has  been 
consistently  lower  than  at  compa- 
rable hospitals  around  Chicago. 
Go  team:  Tracy  Colantonio, 
Mattie  Coleman,  Karen  Davis, 
James  Earris,  Suzanne  Klinetop 
and  Joanne  Shackelford.  Also 
nominated:  Jackie  Diaz,  Amy 
Phipps  and  Trina  Whiteside  of 
pediatric  general  surgery.  ■ 


UPCOMING  COURSES 


April 

16 


Clear  Sentences 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  workshop 
will  explain  how  verbs  and  subjects 
govern  clarity  in  writing,  and  give 
you  a four-step  guide  to  clarifying 
sentences.  Be 
sure  to  bring  a 

sample  of  your  \ f\ 

own  writing  / c ~ ^ J 

for  practice. 


$65.  L 


17 

Mind-Body  Series 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Peggy  Carrol 
of  Nikken,  Inc.,  will  review  the 
theory,  research  and  pros  and 
cons  of  the  alternative  practice 
of  “Magnetic  TTierapy.”  Free.  W 


18 

One-Minute  Managing 

9:30  to  1 1:30  a.m.  How  many 
times  a day  do  your  employees 
pop  their  heads  in  to  ask  “Got  a 
minute?”  Learn  how  to  turn  what 
could  be  an  interruption  into  a 
positive  employee-manager 
experience.  Free.  L 

Dame  Myra  Hess  Concert 

4:30  to  5:30  p.m.  All  are  invited 
to  Room  500  for  a performance 
by  violinist  Bernard  Zinck  and 
pianist  May  Phang.  A reception 
will  follow. 


19 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  TTie  group  will 
be  discussing  The  Saving  Graces 
by  Patricia  Gaffney.  Free.  W 


23 

Time  Management 

10  a.m.  to  noon.  It’s  been  said  that 
every  hour  spent  planning  saves 
three  hours  of  doing.  Learn  about 
time  management  theory,  how  to 
recognize  your  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  pick  up  the  tools 
— planning,  organizing  and  con- 
trolling — for  effective  time 
management.  Free.  W 


May 


Mindfulness 

5:30  to  7 p.m.,  Tuesdays,  May  1 
through  June  18.  Megan  Mills, 
PhD,  director  of  psychosocial 
oncology  in  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute,  will  take  participants 
on  an  eight-week 
journey  toward 
self-accept- 
ance, inner 
peace  and 
relaxation. 

The  technique 
taught  may  be 
particularly 
beneficial  for 
those  suffering 

from  stress  or  chronic  pain  such 
as  arthritis,  carpal  tunnel  or 
migraines.  Class  size  is  limited. 
Free.  W 
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Attendance  Issues 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Maintaining  accept- 
able attendance  is  a fundamental 
requirement  of  any  job.  Managers 
are  invited  to  learn  techniques  to 
maintain  and  improve  employee 
attendance.  Free.  L 

8 

Defining  Customer  Service 
Standards 

9 to  1 1 :30  a.m.  The  first  step  to 
improving  customer  service  is 
knowing  how  you’re  doing  now. 
This  class  discusses  appropriate 
metrics,  data-tracking  methods 
and  performance-goal  setting. 
Free. L 

10 

8 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  It’s  National 
Osteoporosis  Prevention  Month. 
Stop  by  the  cafeteria  to  pick  up 
free  educational  materials  and 
bone  up  on  ways  to  help  prevent 
osteoporosis. 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  The  group  will 
be  discussing  Julia  Alvarez’s  In 
the  Time  of  the  Butterflies.  To  get 
a jump  on  June’s  selection,  start 
reading  The  Red  Tent,  by  Anita 
Diamant,  today.  Free.  W 


2 

Writing  That  Flows 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Bring  a sample  of 
your  own  writing  to  this  workshop, 
where  you  will  learn  how  to  turn 
choppy  text  into  smooth,  coherent 
prose  using  the  old-new  rule  and 
other  tools  of  the  trade.  $65.  L 


14 

Lunch  ’n’  Learn 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Join  Peggy  Carroll 
from  Nikken,  Inc.,  as  we  splash 
our  way  through  “Water:  The 
Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly.” 
Free. W 


For  those  courses 
marked  with  an  L 
or  a W,  see  below 


How  to  Register/ 

Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP 
courses  sponsored  by 
Human  Resources.  To 
register,  call  2-5918  or 
go  to  iris.rush.edu/hr, 
select  “Training”  from 
the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAP.” 


W:  These  courses  are 
sponsored  by  Employee 
Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to 
iris. rush . edu/ wellness , 
select  “Upcoming 
Events”  and  click  on  the 
registration  link.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held 
in  the  Wellness  Center, 

1 14  Annex  Building. 


15 

Breast  Self  Exam 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Since  early  detec- 
tion is  an  important  part  of  fight- 
ing breast  cancer  — the  second 
leading  cause  of  cancer  death 
among  women  — Dianne 
Chapman,  RN,  of  the  Rush 
Comprehensive  Breast  Center 
regularly  teaches  this  class  on 
self-examination.  Free.  W 


Ongoing  Courses 


20 

Creating  and  Revising  Job 
Descriptions 

10  a.m.  to  noon.  The  closer  we 
get  to  performance  evaluation 
time,  the  more  important  it  gets 
to  have  up-to-date  job  descriptions. 
Templates  are  available  on  the 
Intranet.  Take  a look  and  bring 
your  questions  or  concerns  to  this 
seminar.  Free.  L 

Lunch  ’n’  Learn 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Helen  Speights 
of  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute  will 
bring  new  light  to  “Prayer”  as  a 
piece  of  the  spiritual  component 
of  wellness.  Free.  W 


Aerobics 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout 
the  week  in  994  Armour.  Step, 
sculpt,  cross  training  and  low 
impact  classes  offered.  All  equip- 
ment is  provided.  Schedules  are 
available  in  the  Wellness  Center, 
707  S.  Wood,  Suite  1 14,  or  online 
at  iris.rush.edu/wellness.  Just  click 
“Aerobics  Calendar.” 


Walking  Club 

The  group  is  just  getting  warmed 
up  on  its  goal  of  walking  100  miles 
by  Aug.  21.  So  there’s  still  plenty 
of  time  for  you  to  get  in  on  the 
action.  The  membership  fee  for 
the  twice-weekly  walks  is  only 
$20.  All  walks  start  promptly  at 
noon  at  the  Wellness  Center  and 
finish  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Atrium. 
Upcoming  walks  will  be  held  on 
the  following  dates:  April  16,  18, 
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In  Brief 


Bring  it  on 


It's  time  to  ^ot  tliosc  compori- 
ti\  o iiiiccs  tlowing:  the  May 
Peparrment  Challenge  is  just 
around  the  corner.  Etnployee 
W ellness  will  he  highlighting 
physical  fitness  the  entire  month, 
with  over  30  activities  and  a 
special  day  of  outdoor  events  — 
tennis,  volleyball,  tug-a-way,  an 
alhemployee  walk  and  more  — 
on  May  16.  Most  of  that  day’s 
excitement  will  he  behind  human 
resc^urces  at  729  S.  Paulina.  To  get 
your  department  in  on  the  tun, 
choose  a coach  and  send  them  to 
the  Coaches  Brunch  at  10  a.m. 
on  April  19  in  the  Wellness 
Center,  114  Annex  Building. 
Coaches  should  bring  a list  cat  all 
team  members  to  the  meeting, 
where  they  will  get  a registration 
packet  and  all  of  the  other  infor- 
mation  they’ll  need  to  coach 
their  team  to  victory,  prizes  and 
improved  physical  fitness. 


A very  special 
birthday 

09n  May  10,  from  4 to  7 p.m., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology’s 
Section  of  Reproductive 
Endcacrinology  and  Eertility  will 
hold  its  annual  “Baby  Party”  in 
Room  500.  But  this  year,  the  baby 
is  all  grown  up:  2001  marks  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Rush’s  com' 
prehensive  infertility  treatment 
program.  Since  it  was  foundeef  in 
1981,  the  statC'caf'the'art  program 
has  trained  20  reproefuctive 
endocrinologists  — the  most  of 
any  Chicago  hospital  — published 
more  than  100  scientific  reports 
and,  most  important,  helped  thou- 
sands of  couples  to  have  children. 
The  program’s  staff,  their  former 
patients  and  their  babies,  young 
and  old,  will  be  on  hand  for  this 
joyous  occasion. 


Patient  Letters 

He  said,  she  said 

Dear  Cardiac  Stepdown  Unit  Staff: 

I was  a patient  on  your  unit  from  January  30  until  February  11,  Room  255,  Bed  A.  I am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  who  were  involved  in  my  care  for 
the  outstanding  quality  of  care  that  you  gave  to  me. 

Being  married  to  a nurse,  I am  aware  of  the  sometimes  hectic  pace  of  work  that  you 
encounter.  At  no  time  did  I feel  that  my  needs  were  overlooked.  They  were  met  in  a timely 
and  friendly  manner.  I believe  that  your  care  has  helped  to  allow  me  to  quickly  recover  my 
strength.  I look  forward  to  a good  quality  of  life. 

Sincerely, 

John  Barrows 
Arlington  Heights,  III. 


Dear  CSU  Sfaff: 

I want  to  add  my  thanks  for  the  excellent  care  you  provided  my  husband,  John,  when  he 
was  on  your  unit  from  January  30  to  February  1 1 this  year  for  cardiac  arrhythmia  as  Dr. 
Trohman's  patient. 

I appreciate  your  close  monitoring  of  his  physical  condition;  your  calm  and  reassur- 
ing response  initially  to  his  arrhythmia  and  its  sometimes  lengthy  pauses;  your  explaining 
what  was  going  on  with  his  heart,  what  you  were  doing  and  going  to  do;  your  informing 
us  about  his  medications,  tests  and  equipment;  your  patience  in  answering  John's  and  my 
many  questions;  Jamie,  and  others,  for  being  patient  advocates  when  you  or  we  ques- 
tioned doctors'  orders;  and  for  being  professional,  pleasant  and  caring  in  the  best  sense. 
We  enjoyed  you  all  and  thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Anne  Barrows 
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Henikoff  announces 
retirement  plans 

On  May  4,  Rush  President  and 
CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD, 
announced  his  decision  to  retire 
in  approximately  one  year’s  time, 
once  the  search  for  his  successor 
is  concluded.  Following  his  retire- 
ment,  Henikoff  will  remain  with 
the  Medical  Center  in  a special 
advisory  role. 

“After  1 7 years  as  head  of  the 
city’s  largest  academic  medical 
center,  1 am  ready  to  focus  my 
time  and  energy  on  the  role  of 
senior  advisor  to  Rush,”  Henikoff 
said.  “1  also  plan  to  expand  my 
involvement  in  the  continuing 
national  health  care  debate,  where 
1 have  had  a strong  interest  for 
many  years.  1 look  forward  to 
making  a contribution  to  that 
important  public  policy  issue.” 

“Leo’s  contributions  to  Rush 
are  immeasurable,”  said  Edward  A. 
Brennan,  chairman  of  the  Medical 
Center’s  board  of  trustees.  “Under 
his  leadership  we  have  focused  on 
our  missions  of  patient  care,  edu- 
cation, research  and  community 
service.  We  have  expanded 
research  facilities,  grown  Rush 
University  and,  as  always,  have 
had  an  uncompromising  emphasis 
on  providing  quality  patient  care. 
We  sincerely  thank  him  for  the 
leadership  and  devotion  he  has 
show  to  Rush  through  the  years 
and  for  his  many  accomplish- 
ments.” 

Brennan  will  head  the  search 
committee  for  Henikoff’s  succes- 
sor. The  committee  will  also 
include  trustees  WH.  Clark, 

Susan  Crown,  Thomas  Hodgson, 
Richard  M.  Jaffee  and  Richard 
Thomas,  and  Gunnar  Andersson, 
MD,  PhD,  the  incoming  president 
of  the  Rush  medical  staff.  The 
Medical  Center  has  hired  an  exec- 
utive search  firm  to  assist  in  the 


process.  The  firm  will  begin  by 
interviewing  institute  directors, 
department  chairs,  nursing  leader- 
ship and  other  Medical  Center 
leaders.  These  conversations  will 
help  the  firm  begin  to  identify 
some  of  the  key  requirements  of  a 
successful  candidate  for  president 
and  CEO. 

In  the  days  leading  up  to 
Henikoff’s  announcement,  rumors 
— some  quite  preposterous  — 
circulated  that  big  news  was  on 
the  horizon.  But  when  word  did 
come,  it  was  perhaps  less  eventful 
than  expected. 

“My  plans  probably  don’t 
come  as  much  of  a surprise,” 
Henikoff  said.  “For  some  time  I 
have  hinted  that  I would  like 
to  start  this  process  at  my  62nd 
birthday.”  Henikoff  celebrated 
that  day  on  May  9. 


Four  decades  of  service 

Henikoff’s  career  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  spans 
almost  40  years.  He  arrived  at 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  as 
an  intern  in  1963,  staying  on  for 
his  residency  and  then  a fellowship 
in  the  section  of  pediatric  cardiol- 
ogy. In  1971,  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  Rush  Medical  College.  Over  the 
next  decade,  he  held  several  other 
positions,  from  assistant  dean  of 
admissions,  associate  dean  of  stu- 
dent affairs  and  acting  dean  of  the 
medical  college,  to  acting  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs  and 
vice  president  for  interinstitutional 
affairs  at  the  Medical  Center. 
Starting  in  1979,  he  served  five 
years  as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  vice  president  of 
the  university  for  medical  affairs 
at  Temple  University  in  Philadel- 
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phia.  He  returned  to  Rush,  as 
president  and  CEO,  in  1984. 

A time  of  growth 

In  the  17  years  since.  Rush  has 
grown  both  iia  size  and  reputation. 

A third  professional  office  building 
has  been  added  and  all  of  Rush 
University  is  now  together  under 
a single  roof  in  the  Armour 
Academic  Center.  The  six  Rush 
Institutes  were  created,  and  the 
Rush  System  for  Health  networked 
the  services  of  Rush  with  communi- 
ty hospitals  throughout  the  Chicago 
area.  Just  last  year,  the  Robert  H. 
and  Teni  Cohn  Research  Building 
was  opened.  Rush  researchers  need 
the  space,  now  that  they  bring  in 
more  than  $60  million  a year  in 
outside  funding.  The  Cohn  building 
was  the  culmination  of  the  Medical 
Center’s  largest  and  most  successful 
fund-raising  initiative  ever:  the 
$222  million  Campaign  for  Rush. 

Good  timing 

A birthday,  a desire  to  focus  on 
specific  issues  at  Rush  — among 
them,  philanthropy  — and  an 
eagerness  to  get  more  involved 
in  the  nation’s  health  care  debate 
were  just  part  of  the  reasoning 
behind  Henikoff’s  decision.  “I  feel 
this  is  an  opportune  time  for  a tran- 
sition at  the  Medical  Center  as  well 
as  for  me,”  he  said.  “It  will  allow 
the  new  president  to  have  input 
into  our  current  long-temi  planning 
process  and  give  final  approval  to 
the  new  plan.” 

“1  have  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  be  a part  of  Rush  during 
one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  in 
the  history  of  medicine,”  Henikoff 
added.  “We  have  seen  technology 
and  medical  research  come  together 
in  unimaginable  ways  to  cure  dis- 
ease and  improve  the  way  we  live. 
These  past  1 7 years  as  CEO  have 
been  profound  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I am  grateful  for  the  role 
that  I have  been  able  to  play  in  this 
regard.”  ■ 


Do  you  know  how  old  you  really  are? 


Mam'  people  will  fell  you  that 
a‘^e  IS  a state  ot  mind.  But 
aeeordinp  to  Miehael  Pa\  idson, 
MP,  direetor  ot  preventix'e  cardi- 
e>logv  at  Rush,  it’s  really  a state  ot 
heart. 

That's  why  Pax’idson  createLl  a 
paint  pilot  sottware  propram  called 
ntohilelipidclmic.com,  which  car- 
diolopists  can  use  to  compute  their 
patients’  “cardiovascular  risk"  age 
— their  risk  ot  det'eloping  coro- 
nary heart  disease. 

Coronary  heart  disease  is  the 
leading  cause  ot  death  in  the 
United  States,  aftecting  millions  of 
people  each  year.  It  develops  slow- 
ly, o\’er  many  years,  and  it  nothing 
is  done  tet  reverse  the  eftects  of  the 
disease,  it  can  eventually  cause  a 
heart  attack,  stroke  or  other  seri- 
ous cardiovascular  problem. 

Many  factors  can  contribute 
to  heart  disease,  including  age, 
high  blood  pressure  and  LPL,  or 
“bad,”  cholesterol  levels,  smoking 
and  being  overweight.  But  accord- 
ing to  Pavidson,  having  several 
“mild”  risk  factors  actually  poses  a 
greater  risk  than  having  one 
“severe”  risk  factor. 


“It  your  cholesterol  is  MO,  that 
sounds  bad.  But  it  it’s  only  slightly 
high,  and  you  also  have  high  blood 
pressure  and  you  smoke,  that’s 
actually  worse  than  having  a cho- 
lesterol level  ot  .310  with  no  other 
risk  factors,”  Pavidson  says.  “What 
this  means  is  that  cardiologists 
should  address  risk  factors  collec- 
tively, rather  than  independently.” 

Mobilelipidclinic.com  assesses 
a patient’s  “global  risk”  for  coro- 
nai-y  heart  disease  — and  deter- 
mines which  patients  will  benefit 
the  most  from  risk  factor  modifica- 
tion. Unveiled  in  March  at  the 
annual  meeting  ot  the  American 
College  of  Cardiologists,  the  pro- 
gram is  currently  being  tested  by 
1 ,000  cardiologists  nationwide. 

To  use  the  program,  a cardiolo- 
gist plugs  in  a patient’s  age,  sex, 
height,  weight,  family  history  of 
heart  disease,  how  much  he  or  she 
smokes,  blood  pressure,  whether  he 
or  she  is  being  treated  for  high 
blood  pressure,  and  HDL  and  LPL 
cholesterol  levels.  If  a patient  has 
had  a heart  scan  — a test  that 
determines  whether  calcium  has 
built  up  in  the  coronary  arteries  — 


the  calcium  score  is  also  entered  in. 

“With  each  risk  factor  you  add 
in,  however  mild  it  is,  your  adjust- 
ed age  — and  risk  tor 
heart  disease  — goes 
up,”  says  Pavidson. 

“Most  people  don’t  like 
the  thought  of  aging. 

When  you  tell  them 
their  heart  is  ‘older’ 
than  they  are,  it  gets 
their  attention.” 

The  goal  is  to 
lower  your  adjusted 
age,  by  reducing  the 
necessary  risk  factors, 
until  it  is  the  same  as 
your  actual  age.  With 
mohilelipidclinic.com, 
cardiologists  will  be 
able  to  chart  their 
patients’  progress  in 
reaching  their  cardio- 
vascular goals.  TTiey 
will  then  transfer  the 
data  into  a centralized 
computer  server,  so  it 
can  he  evaluated  and 
measured  against  a 
national  standard. 

By  encouraging 
patients  and  doctors  to 
look  at  the  big  picture. 


Pavidson  hopes  to  ensure  that  in 
the  future  nobody  will  be  older 
than  they’re  supposed  to  be.  ■ 


♦ Rush  cardiologist  Michael  H.  Davidson,  MD, 
demonstrates  his  new  palm  pilot  program  for  physi- 
cians, which  uses  a variety  of  risk  factors  to  deter- 
mine a patient’s  “adjusted”  or  “cardiovascular 
risk”  age. 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


Appointments 

Avsry  Hart,  MD,  has  been  appointed 
as  director  of  internal  medicine’s 
division  of  general  internal  medi- 
cine. Hart  has  been  chief  of  gener- 
al internal  medicine  and  primary 
care  at  Cook  County  since  1995, 
and  he  will  continue  to  hold  that 
position  as  he  assumes  his  new  role 
at  Rush. 

A graduate  ot  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine,  Hart  trained  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  and  at  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base,  where  he  was  a 
chief  resident.  He  has  been  Cook 
County’s  director  of  faculty  devel- 
opment in  internal  medicine  since 
1994  and  director  of  their  general 
internal  medicine  fellowship  pro- 
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gram  since  1996.  Hart  has  had 
extensive  experience  as  a clinician 
and  educator  over  the  last  1 2 
years,  during  which  time  he  has 
received  Cook  County’s  Osier 
Award  for  Ward  Attending 
Physician  six  times,  and,  most 
recently,  he  received  the  2000 
Quentin  Young  Award  for  Faculty 
Leadership. 

Kudos 

The  Michael  J.  Fox  Foundation 
for  Parkinson’s  Research  recently 
awarded  its  first-ever  research 
grants,  and  Rush’s  Marina  Emborg, 
MD,  PhD,  is  among  the  15  recipi- 
ents who  will  share  the  more  than 
$1.5  million  in  research  funds. 
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Emborg,  assistant  professor  in  neu- 
rological sciences,  along  with  her 
colleagues  at  Rush’s  Research 
Center  tor  Brain  Repair,  is  inves- 
tigating the  effectiveness  of  gene 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of 
Parkinson’s  Disease.  Using  a harm- 
less virus  to  deliver  special  genetic 
material  to  the  brain,  Emborg  has 
successfully  halted  — and  in  some 
cases  reversed  — the  progress  of 
Parkinson’s  in  rodents.  The  Fox 
Foundation  grant  will  allow  her  to 
expand  her  research  to  primates. 
After  several  more  years  of  study, 
it  is  hoped  that  some  fonn  ot  gene 
therapy  will  be  used  to  treat 
Parkinson’s  Disease  in  humans. 

Four  nurses  in  Rush’s  section  ot 
infectious  diseases  have  passed  the 
Association  ot  Nurses  in  AIDS 
Care’s  recent  exam  and  have 
received  the  specialty  certification 
of  ACRN.  They  are  Ruth  DaviS,  RN, 
ACRN;  Danielle  Merten,  RN,  ACRN; 
Jennifer  Mohiman,  RN,  ACRN;  and 
Eike  Narkiewicz,  RN,  ACRN 

The  Rush  University  College  of 
Nursing  was  once  again  ranked 


one  of  the  country’s  top  graduate 
schools  for  nursing,  placing  among 
the  top  15  schools  in  U.S.  News 
& World  Report's  annual  survey  of 
the  “Best  Graduate  Schools.”  Two 
specialties  singled  out  for  special 
notice  were  psychiatric/mental 
health  nursing,  ranked  10th  in  the 
country,  and  adult  medical/surgical 
nursing,  standing  tall  at  number 
three. 

The  Oak  Park  Development 
Corporation  recently  honored  the 

Rush  Medical  DDice  Duilding  at  Dak 
Park  Hospital  with  a Nicholas 
Award.  The  annual  award,  named 
for  Robert  E.  Nicholas,  an  early- 
20th  century  commercial  develop- 
er in  Oak  Park,  is  given  to  busi- 
nesses that  have  made  significant 
commitments  to  the  economic 
well  being  ot  the  community.  Oak 
Park  Hospital  President  and  CEO 
Bruce  Elegant,  who  accepted  the 
award,  said  that  the  Rush  Medical 
Office  Building  will  create  1 50 
new  jobs  in  the  area,  helping  to 
make  Oak  Park  Hospital  one  ot 
the  fastest  growing  hospitals  in  the 
area. 


More  answers  to  your  questions 

The  Town  Hall  excerpts  published  in  last  month’s 

NewsRounds  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  far^ 
ranging  discussions  that  took  place  at  the  meetings  in  March. 
Following  are  a few  more  questions  and  their  answers.  For 
more  coverage,  go  to  iris.rush.edu/events/townhall/index.html 
on  the  Rush  intranet. 


What'S  going  on  with  our 
reimhursement  contracts 
with  managed  care? 

David  Jensen,  vice  president 
of  finance:  One  of  our  major 
emphases  is  improving  our  pay- 
ments  from  managed  care,  because 
those  have  really  hurt  us.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  managed  care 
organizations  have  either  reduced 
their  payments  or  they  have  failed 
to  increase  them.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  hospital  is  doing  more 
for  the  people  they  insure  than 
ever  before.  Also,  more  and  more 
people  have  moved  into  managed 
care  plans.  This  past  year,  we  have 
really  placed  a lot  of  emphasis  on 


improving  our  managed  care  con- 
tracts, and  we  have  had  a great 
deal  of  success.  We  recently  rene- 
gotiated our  contract  with  Blue 
Cross,  which  is  the  largest  man- 
aged care  organization  in  town. 

We  received  substantial  increases 
to  the  Blue  Cross  PPO,  and  those 
are  retroactive  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  2000.  The  new  four-year 
deal  we  have  now  will  gradually 
get  us  up  to  the  point  where  Blue 
Cross  will  pay  for  the  full  cost  of 
services. 

It  will  take  some  time,  how- 
ever, to  improve  our  overall  situa- 
tion, because  the  contracts  are 
often  in  place  for  multiple  years. 
But  we  have  a contract  coming 


due  a year  from  now,  with 
Unicare,  and  that  will  be  an 
important  one  for  us. 


How  can  we  maintain  the  improve- 
ments we  made  preparing  for  iast 
fan's  JCAHO  visit? 

Jim  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 
president  for  corporate  and 
hospital  affairs:  One  of  the  things 
we  intend  to  do,  rather  than  wait 
another  two  and  a half  years 
before  starting  the  intense  process 
of  preparing  for  JCAHO,  is  con- 
duct mock  surveys  on  a regular 
basis.  We’ll  use  the  same  team  that 
helped  us  prepare  for  the  last  Joint 
Commission  survey,  and  we’ll  con- 
duct these  surveys  with  the  same 
rigor  as  the  mock  surveys  that  we 
did  before  JCAHO  arrived.  If  an 
area  scores  well,  we’ll  be  around 
less  frequently.  If  a particular  area 
seems  to  he  falling  off  from  where 
they  were,  or  where  we  think  they 
should  be,  they’ll  get  a lot  more 
attention  from  us.  These  mock 
survey  reviews  will  he  reported  to 
the  Medical  Center’s  Performance 
Improvement  Oversight 
Committee  (PIOC),  which  Larry 


Goodman,  MD,  and  1 chair.  So 
from  that  perspective,  we’ll  have 
an  ongoing  process  that  should 
help  us  sustain  the  progress  we 
made. 


Are  parking  fees  going  to  be 
decreased  or  eliminated  for 
employees  in  the  near  future? 

Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD,  RD: 

No.  Users  of  the  parking  facility 
need  to  be  responsible  for  paying 
for  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  garage.  TTiose 
who  want  to  drive  to  work  need 
to  pay  for  it,  just  like  those  who 


use  public  transportation  have  to 
pay  for  the  train  or  the  bus.  And 
for  comparison,  here  is  a list  of 
the  monthly  parking  rates  at 
other  area  medical  centers: 

Northwestern 

$99 

University  of  Chicago 

$80 

University  of  Illinois 

$45 

Rush 

$43 

Cook  County 

$35 

Posters  from  an  exhibition 


It  also  brought  the  work  of  the  Medical  Center's  many  researchers  out  ot  the  labs  and  up  onto 


the  walls.  Presentation  topics  during  the  three  days  included  research  ethics,  advances  in  arthri- 
j tis  treatment  and  the  use  of  lasers  in  microsurgery.  On  April  4,  a special  series  of  talks  on  con- 
I nective  tissue  biology  doubled  as  the  second  Robert  H,  and  Terri  Cohn  Scientific  Symposium 
— in  honor  ot  the  couple  that  made  Rush's  new  research  building  possible  — and  as  a tribute 
to  Klaus  Kuettner,  PhD,  chair  of  biochemistry.  As  always,  the  grand  finale  to  the  three  days  was 
I the  Sigma  Xi  Poster  Session  (above),  where  attendees,  pizza  plates  balanced  on  their  drinks,  got 
! to  talk  with  presenters  about  all  of  the  research  displayed  around  them,  ■ 


Biiiig  hug 

The  Chicago  Bears  and  the 
Brian  Piccolo  Cancer 
Research  Fund  held  their  annual 
Piccolo  Awards  ceremony  at  Halas 
Hall  in  Lake  Forest,  11.,  on  April 
19.  Two  Bears,  rookie  linebacker 
Brian  Urlacher  and  veteran  defen- 
sive lineman  Clyde  Simmons,  were 
named  by  their  teammates  as  the 
players  who  best  exemplify  the 
qualities  of  Brian  Piccolo,  both  on 
and  off  the  playing  field.  The  day’s 
other  big  winner  was  breast  cancer 


research  at  Rush,  which  received 
$25,000  from  the  Piccolo  Fund, 
created  in  1970  by  the  Piccolo 
family.  Bears  owner  George  Halas 
and  a group  of  businessmen  after 
Bears  running  back  Brian  Piccolo’s 
death  from  testicular  cancer.  By 
1992,  due  in  large  part  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Fund,  a 95  per- 
cent cure  rate  had  been  achieved 
for  testicular  cancer.  The  Fund  has 
since  directed  its  efforts  toward 
finding  a cure  for  breast  cancer. 


♦ Rookie  Piccolo  Award  winner  Brian  Urlacher  with  Kristi  Piccolo,  Traci 
Piccolo  Dolby  and  Joy  Piccolo  O’Connell. 
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How  Nancy  got  her  swing  back 


Amateur  raequetball  champion 
Nancy  Kroncntcld,  53.  knows 
rhc  pain  ot  defeat  - not  from  an 
opponeitr  on  the  court  hut  horn 
the  debilitating  ptiin  ot  a rotator 
eutt  injury  that  threatened  to  cut 
her  raequetball  career  shetrr. 

Accustomed  to  dominating 
her  age  bracket  in  the  sport, 
Kronenteld  suttered  her  initial 
injury  in  1^98.  By  that  tall,  the 
intense  pain  had  wreaked  havoc 
on  her  torehand  and  she  tell  troua 
the  top  echelon  cit  players  in  her 
age  group.  With  the  prospects  ot 
hiture  tournaments  bleak,  the  pain 
became  mc^re  than  physical.  “I 
threw  out  all  my  trophies  because 
to  me,  the  important  part  was 
competing,  playing  against  the  top 
players  in  the  country,’ 

Krc'inenteld  says. 

But  that  was  more 
than  two  years 
ago.  Today, 

Kronenteld  is 
back  in  the 
swing 
thanks  to 

what’s  known  as  1 00- 
percent  arthroscopic 
rotator  cuff  surgery, 
which  was  per- 
tomied  by  Rush 
orthopedic  sur- 
geon Anthony 


Romeo,  MD.  Romeo,  a tormer 
college  tootball  player  at  Notre 
Dame,  knows  the  competitive 
nature  ot  athletes  first-hand  and 
has  pertormed  hundreds  ot  100- 
percent  arthroscopic  shoulder  sur- 
geries — many  on  weekend  ath- 
letes and  amateur  baseball  players 
who  require  their  bodies  to  work 
at  an  optimal  level. 

The  rotator  cuff  is  the  muscle 
that  provides  strength  and  stability 
to  the  shoulder,  allowing  us  to 
swing,  swat,  row  and  howl.  In  a 
typical  rotator  cuff  surgery,  a sur- 
geon makes  a large  incision  — 
about  4 inches  long  — at  the 
shoulder  and  cuts  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle and  trims  the  frayed  edges  of 
the  tendon.  The  surgeon  then 
scrapes  the  hone  to  induce  bleed- 
ing and  encourage  healing.  Metal 
anchors  are  used 
to  attach  the  ten- 
don to  the  hone 
and  sutures  secure 
o the  rotator  cuff  in 
place. 

In  the  100-percent 
arthroscopic  approach,  however, 
the  surgeon  makes  four  very 
small  incisions  at  the  top  ot  the 
shoulder.  This  allows  the  sur- 
geon to  insert  the  arthroscope 
and  suturing  tools  and  access 
the  rotator  cuff.  Unlike  other  pro- 


cedures, the  deltoid 
muscle  is  not  cut. 

Rather,  like  some- 
one peering  through 
a hedge,  it  is  parted. 

This  allows  easy 
access  to  the  rotator 
cuff  and  enables  the 
deltoid  muscle  to 
return  to  its  normal 
state  more  quickly. 

“The  100-per- 
cent approach 
allows  for  a more 
pain-free  recovery 
time,  which  is  essen- 
tial for  high-per- 
formance athletes 
like  Nancy  and  for 
those  who  want  or 
need  to  rehabilitate 
more  quickly.  And 
there  does  seem  to  be  the  swing. 
some  evidence  that  postoperative 
stiffness  is  reduced  in  patients  who 
undergo  the  100-percent  arthro- 
scopic procedure,”  Romeo  says. 
Many  patients  who  undergo  other 
methods  of  repair  require  up  to 
four  years  before  they  regain  their 
athletic  prowess. 

But  this  was  definitely  not  the 
case  for  Kronenfeld,  who,  after  a 
follow-up  to  repair  scar  tissue  in 
April  1999,  was  hack  on  the  rac- 
quetball  court  by  the  following 
September  and  placed  second  in 
the  U.S.  Open  Raequetball 


♦ Raequetball  champ  Nancy  Kronenfeld  is  back  in 


Tournament  in  December.  And, 
when  she  experienced  a similar 
injury  to  her  left  shoulder,  she 
went  back  to  Romeo  for  the  100- 
percent  arthroscopic  procedure  on 
that  shoulder.  In  January  2001, 
she  won  the  Women’s  Senior 
national  championship.  While 
she  is  happy  she  came  to  Rush, 
Kronenfeld  does  regret  that  she 
pitched  her  trophies. 

“Now  that  I’m  competing 
again,”  she  says,  “I  wouldn’t  mind 
having  one  or  two  of  those  tro- 
phies back.”  ■ 


Mentoring  the 
managers 

Good  managers  aren’t  bom, 
they’re  trained.  That’s  the 
idea  behind  employee  and  organi- 
zational development’s  manage- 
ment skills  training  class. 

“The  people  who  get  manage- 
ment positions  at  Rush  are  usually 
the  good  employees  — the  people 
who  show  themselves  to  he  tech- 
nically proficient  and  reliable,” 
says  Julie  Benesh,  assistant  director 
of  employee  and  organizational 
development,  who  leads  the  class 
with  Josie  Corbett,  senior  consult- 
ant for  employee  and  organization 
development.  “These  employees 
don’t  necessarily  have  any  formal 
orientation  and  training  to  prepare 
them  for  a leadership  role.  This 
class  fills  that  gap.” 

The  class,  Benesh  explains, 
has  two  main  objectives:  to  help 
people  develop  their  managerial 
skills  and  to  orient  them  to  the 
resources  available  to  them.  It  also 


serves  as  an  orientation  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Rush  for  managers  who  are 
brand  new  to  the  Medical  Center. 

“The  class  mix  is  really 
diverse,”  says  Benesh.  “We  have 
people  who  have  been  here  20 
years  but  are  new  to  managing 
and  others  who  are  starting  at 
Rush  the  week  class  begins.” 

Each  eight-week  session 
begins  with  two  weeks  of  general 
leadership  and  management  train- 
ing, which  covers  such  broad  top- 
ics as  “self’  and  “others.” 

“That’s  the  manager  develop- 
ment phase  of  the  class,”  says 
Benesh.  “To  be  a good  manager, 
you  really  need  to  look  at  yourself 
and  the  different  ways  you  interact 
with  others.” 

Benesh  and  Corbett  lead  these 
sessions  themselves,  but  by  the 
third  week  they  are  joined  by  a 
changing  roster  of  guest  experts 
from  around  Rush,  who  cover  such 
specifics  as  employee  assistance 
and  counseling,  the  hiring  process, 
discipline  and  grievances  and  cor- 
porate compliance. 


“Even  though  we  have  an 
agenda  and  objectives  for  every 
session,”  Benesh  points  out,  “we 
plan  carefully  for  the  people  in  the 
class  and  we  tailor  it  tor  their 
needs  as  the  course  goes  on.  We 
really  try  to  be  responsive.  It’s  defi- 
nitely not  just  canned  intorma- 

...  • >> 
tion. 

That  responsiveness  may  he 
one  of  the  reasons  the  class  has 
become  so  popular.  Last  winter, 
more  than  50  managers  commit- 
ted two  months  of  Fridays  to  the 
program.  One  of  those  50  was 
Barbara  Davis  Coleman,  who 
supervises  ten  employees  in 
admitting  registration. 

“Managing  is  a differ- 
ent challenge  every  day,” 

Coleman  says,  “because 
you’re  dealing  with  several 
different  personalities.  You 
need  to  bring  unity  to 
what  everyone  is  doing  and 
help  them  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  ultimate  goals  ot  the 
department.  With  this  class, 
you  discover  that  there’s  a net- 


work here  at  Rush  to  help  you 
with  that.” 

“Getting  managers  from  differ- 
ent departments  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  helping  them  to  start 
seeing  one  another  as  resources  is 
just  another  part  of  the  training,” 
says  Benesh.  “That  exposure  can 
be  just  as  important  as  the  speakers 
we  bring  in.” 

The  next  management  skills  training 
class  starts  on  Sept.  21 . To  register,  con- 
tact Pat  Love  at  2-5918. 


UPCOMING  COURSES 


May 

23 

Walk  Out  on  Your  Job 

8:30  a.m.,  noon  or  2:30  p.m.  Drop 
what  you’re  doing  and  join  your 
coworkers  for  the  12  th  Annual 
All-Employee  Walk.  Earn  Depart- 
mental Challenge  points  for  your 
team.  All  three  walks  starts  at  the 
Wellness  Center.  Free.  W 

24 

Customer  Satisfaction 

9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  Help  keep  our 
customers  happy  and  make  your 
own  job  more  fun.  Come  to  this 
class  to  sharpen  those  service- 
with-a-smile  skills.  Free.  L 

June 

6 

Values  of  Care 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Excellence. 
Compassion.  Faith  in  Self  and 
Others.  Social  Responsibility.  They’re 
on  our  key  chain  and  they’re  part 
of  our  performance  evaluation. 

How  can  we  reinforce  these  values 
and  behaviors  in  ourselves  and 
those  around  us?  Free.  L 

You  and  Your  Aging 
Loved  One 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Learn  about  servic- 
es, from  Rush  Home  Care  Network 
to  Rush  Personal  Care  Services, 
LLC,  available  to  help  employees 
with  the  day-to-day  responsibilities 
of  taking  care  of  family  members. 
Free.  W 


June  11  to  15  is  Men's  Health 
Week.  See  the  special  wellness 
events  on  June  12,  13  and  14. 

11 

Medical  Terminology 
Proficiency  Test 

4 p.m.  Want  to  check  the  strength 
of  your  medical  terminology  skills? 
Eager  to  see  what  you  learned  in 
the  Rush-sponsored  1CD-9-CM 
and  CPT-4  classes?  Here’s  your 
chance.  Free.  L 

12 

Giving  and  Receiving  Feedback 

9:30  a.m.  to  noon.  Feedback:  it’s 
not  criticism,  it’s  communication 
that  leads  to  lasting  improvement. 
Master  the  process  and  see  how 
your  team  can  leap  to  new  heights. 
Free.  L 

Stress  Express 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Remember:  you’re 
not  fully  packed  for  vacation  until 
you’ve  thrown  in  a little  physical 
activity.  In  “Travel  and  Fitness,” 
employee  wellness’  Suzanne  Smith, 
MPH,  CHES,  shows  you  how.  Free. 
W 

13 

Choosing  and  Creating  Focus 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  follow-up  to 
the  “Writing  That  Flows”  work- 
shop will  teach  you  how  to  build 
themes  and  advance  arguments  in 
your  writing.  $65.  L 


Lunch  ’n’  Learn 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Food  that’s  deli- 
cious and  healthy  hut  also  fast 
and  easy  to  prepare  — is  it  possi- 
ble? It  can  he,  once  you’re  taken 
“Microwave  101”  with  Vanessa 
Kane,  RD,  LD,  of  employee  well- 
ness. Free.  W 

14 

Men’s  Health  Week 

8 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Stop  hy  the  main 
cafeteria  for  free  educational  mate- 
rials on  men’s  health. 

Computacion  Basica  o como 
manejarse  con  la  computadora 

4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  Si  usted  no  ha 
Lisado  una  computadora  antes,  o si 
acaha  de  empezar  a usar  una 
recientemente  y lo  esta  dejando 
un  poco  confundido,  esta  clase  es 
para  usted.  Gratis.  L 

21 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  This  month’s 
selection  is  Anita  Diamant’s  best- 
selling The  Red  Tent,  in  which 
Dinah,  daughter  of  the  Bible’s 
Jacob,  gives  a feminine  spin  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Free.  W 

22 

Mind-Body  Series 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Are  you  addicted 
to  shopping?  Cigarettes?  Sex? 
Gambling?  Let  Judy  Garrison,  RN, 
CADC,  of  Rush  Behavioral 
Health,  lead  you  toward  the  path 
to  recovery.  W 


For  those  courses 
marked  with  an  L 
or  a W,  see  below 


How  to  Register/ 

Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP 
courses  sponsored  hy 
Human  Resources.  To 
register,  call  2'5918  or 
go  to  iris.rush.edu/hr, 
select  “Training”  from 
the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAR” 


W:  These  courses  are 
sponsored  by  Employee 
Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to 
iris  .rush. edu/ wellness , 
select  “Upcoming 
Events”  and  click  on  the 
registration  link.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held 
in  the  Wellness  Center, 

1 1 4 Annex  Building. 


ONGOING  COURSES 


7 

License,  ID,  sticker  renewal 

9 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Is  it  time  for 
new  license  plate  stickers  or  a new 
driver’s  license  or  state  ID?  Skip 
the  long  lines  and  do  your  renew- 
ing at  Rush.  Be  sure  to  bring  appro- 
priate identification  and  fees. 

Vision  and  written  tests  for  driver’s 
licenses  will  be  given.  W 

Drug'  and  Alcohol-Free 
Workplace  Policy 

10  a.m.  to  noon.  HR  professionals 
answer  your  questions  about  sub- 
stance abuse,  from  how  to  report 
it  to  how  to  help  someone  get 
treatment.  Free.  L 


Aerobics 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout 
the  week  in  994  Armour.  Step, 
sculpt,  cross  training  and  low 
impact  classes  offered.  All  equip- 
ment is  provided.  Schedules  are 
available  in  the  Wellness  Center, 
707  S.  Wood,  Suite  1 14,  or  online 
at  iris.rush.edu/wellness.  Just  click 
“Aerobics  Calendar.” 

Food  and  Fitness  Interesting 
Tidbits  (F.l.T.)  Club 

Wednesdays,  11:15  to  11:45  a.m. 
The  FIT  Club  will  introduce  you 
to  others  just  like  you  — working 
to  build  a healthy  lifestyle  in  a not- 


so-healthy  society.  New  members 
pay  $ 1 5 for  group  materials  and  an 
initial  appointment  with  a regis- 
tered dietitiaii.  Ongoing  weekly 
fees  will  be  applied  to  group 
lunches,  cooking  demonstrations 
and  more.  Membership  is  rolling. 
In  the  Wellness  Center.  Call  2- 
2817  to  register. 

Walking  Club 

There’s  still  time  to  walk  those 
100  miles  by  Aug.  21.  Get  the 
support  you  need  at  twice-weekly 
walks.  The  membership  fee  is  only 
$20.  All  walks  start  promptly  at 
noon  at  the  Wellness  Center  and 


finish  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Atrium. 
Upcoming  walks  will  be  held  on 
the  following  dates:  May  16,  22, 
24,  30  and  31  and  June  5,  8 11, 
14  and  19.  For  more  information, 
call  2-2817.  To  register,  stop 
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In  Brief 

Get  moving 

Approximaroly  million 
Americans  ha\  c high  hlood  pres- 
sure,  and  Atrican-American 
women  are  especially  at  risk  lor 
developing  the  condition,  also 
known  as  hypertension.  Studies 
have  shown  that  physical  activity 
can  help  to  lower  hle'iod  pressure. 
Btit  multiple  distractions  such  as 
work,  household  chores  and  family 
responsihilities  often  make  it  diffi- 
cult  for  w'omen  to  follow  traditional 
exercise  routines.  African- 
American  women  between  the  ages 
of  IS  and  45  with  slightly  elevated 
hlood  pressure  are  currently  being 
reemited  to  volunteer  for  a physical 
activity’  study  at  Rush.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  is  to  determine  the 
effect  that  short  periods  of  moder- 
ate-intensity activity  has  on  blood 
pressure.  To  qtialify  for  this  study, 
initial  interviews  and  free  physical 
examinations  with  lab  work  will  be 
peiformed.  Participants  will  he 
reimbursed  for  parking  or  travel 
expense.  Interested  women  can  call 
Beth  Staffileno,  DNSc,  at  (312) 
942-6101. 


Little  help 

y''n  the  morning  of  Saturday, 

Aug.  4,  the  Medical  Center  will 
host  Rush-for-Fitness,  a special 
acti\  ities  fair  for  pediatric  hema- 
tology/oncology  patients  and  their 
families.  The  morning  will  feature 
several  mini-clinics  on  safe  and 
appropriate  activities,  from  soccer 
and  tennis  to  fishing,  dancing  and 
yoga.  There  will  also  be  an  art 
table,  where  the  kids  can  decorate 
frishees  and  sports  bottles.  To 
ensure  that  the  day  is  a success, 
Rush-for-Fitness  needs  volunteers 
— and  not  just  any  volunteers, 
hut  people  who  can  share  their 
enjoyment  of  the  above  activities 
or  any  others  that  might  he  suit- 
able. If  you  think  half  the  fun  of 
your  favc^rite  pastime  is  sharing  it 
with  others,  this  is  the  volunteer 
opportunity  for  you.  For  more 
infomiation  or  to  volunteer, 
contact  Debra  Honig  Bachman 
at  2-6747. 

Ready  to  serve  you 

You  may  have  heard  of  Health 
Delivery  Management,  LLC 
(HDM),  during  your  travels 
around  the  Medical  Center. 
Originally  a division  of 


Arc  Ventures,  HDM  currently 
oversees  the  Professional  Office 
Building  Pharmacy,  the 
Professional  Office  Building 
Infusion  Pharmacy,  the  Triangle 
Office  Building  Pharmacy  and 
IMARC  Pharmacy,  located  on  the 
Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center 
campus.  This  spring,  HDM  is 
opening  both  a new  pharmacy 
in  the  recently  built  Oak  Park 
Medical  Office  Building  and  the 
Multiplex  nutriceutical  store,  car- 
rying vitamins,  supplements  and 
other  healthy  products,  at  the 
Union  Station  fitness  facility.  The 
best  news  for  customers:  if  you 
have  Unicare  HMO  prescription 
benefits,  HDM  pharmacies  offer 
an  exclusive  $3  subsidy  on  each 
prescription  filled.  And  today, 
HDM’s  dedicated  staff  is  supported 
by  a new  clinical  information  sys- 
tem and  will  shortly  he  adding 
automation  technology,  helping  to 
ensure  that  every  visit  saves  you 
both  time  and  money.  For  more 
information,  contact  pharmacy 
manager  Dawn  Purnell,  RPh,  or 
pharmacy  technician  manager 
Audrey  Carlson  at  (800)  879- 
1932. 


Helping  students 
help 

First-year  Rush  Medical  College 
students  volunteer  throughout 
the  world  — staffing  clinics  in 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Costa 
Rica,  caring  for  children  suffering 
from  AIDS  in  orphanages  in 
Kenya  and  investigating  the 
health  care  systems  in  Russia  and 
Romania.  Such  experiences  give 
students  a deeper  knowledge  of 
different  cultures  while  reinforcing 
a sense  of  social  responsibility 
early  in  their  medical  educations. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  not  enough 
funding  to  cover  all  of  the 
expenses.  So  the  Rush  Students 
for  International  Health  and 
Medicine  are  turning  to  the 
Medical  Center  community  for 
additional  support.  First  up,  a 
silent  auction  during  the  week  of 
May  2 1 . Stop  by  their  table  in  the 
cafeteria  for  your  chance  to  win. 
Tax-exempt  monetary  donations 
are  also  welcome  at  Rush  Students 
for  International  Health  and 
Medicine,  600  S.  Paulina  St., 

Suite  984,  Chicago,  IL  60612- 
3832. 
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Founders  Day  2001  salutes  another  year  of  service 


May  15  was  a hig  day  for 
Denise  Labedz.  This 
Founders  Day,  she  celebrated  her 
20th  year  at  Rush,  along  with  the 
1 ,064  other  employees  marking 
five,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40  and 
even  45  years  of  service.  But  hy 
the  time  lunch  was  over,  Labedz 
was  also  the  2001  employee  of  the 
year. 

Tlie  best  of  the  best 

Labedz  is  the  university  room  coor- 
dinator. “That  means  Denise  is 
always  busy,  always  juggling,”  said 
Sheri  Marker,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  human  resources.  “There 
are  a lot  of  staff,  a lot  of  students 
— and  only  so  many  rooms.  But 
everyone  who  comes  her  way  gets 
the  same  courteous,  good-natured 
attention.”  TTiat  includes  her 
coworkers  in  the  registrar’s  office: 
“Denise  is  always  the  first  person 
to  pitch  in  when  someone  else 
needs  a little  help.” 

Manager  of  the  year  Sue 
Huerta,  MS,  RN,  director  of  nurs- 
ing systems,  inspires  the  kind  of 
devotion  that,  apparently,  can  only 
be  expressed  in  verse.  Her  nomina- 
tion, courtesy  of  Beverly  Hancock, 
MS,  RN,  came  in  the  form  of  a 
poem  entitled  “What  Would  We 
Do  Without  Sue?”  The  last  stanza: 

What  would  we  do  without  Sue! 

Role  model  and  inspiration,  it’s  true. 
And  using  her  humor 
She  gets  you  to  do  more. 

But  we  do  need  her, 

Because  she’s  a great  leader. 

And  we  want  you  to  know  that,  too. 

And  now  everyone  does. 

It  took  the  support  staff  from 
the  Rush  Cancer  Institute  a while 
to  make  it  up  to  the  podium  to 
accept  the  team-of-the-year  award. 
After  the  initial  screams  of  surprise 
and  the  team  hugs,  there  were 


hugs  for  pretty  much  everyone  else 
in  the  room.  It’s  not  the  first  time 
this  team  — Patricia  Aseves, 
Maxine  Higgins,  Minnieetta  King, 
Patricia  Konieczny,  Margaret 
Matusewski,  Denise  Patch, 

Marilyn  Sanders  and  Charlotte 
Walker  — has  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  show  a little  kindness.  In  addi- 
tion to  collecting  gifts  and  money 
for  people  in  need,  the  team  has 
intervened  on  behalf  of  families  in 
danger  of  losing  gas  or  electricity 
while  caring  for  a sick  loved  one. 

“This  is  a team  that  cares,” 
said  presenter  Jack  Trufant,  EdD, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Health 
Sciences  and  the  Graduate 
College  and  vice  president  for 
academic  resources,  “and  it  shows 
in  everything  they  do,  and  in 
every  word  of  thanks  that  we 
receive  from  the  patients  and 
families  they  have  helped.” 

Joey  Cuden,  SW,  of  utilization 
management,  certainly  receives 
her  share  of  compliments  from 


patients.  It’s  her  job  to  make  sure 
that  they  get  the  care  they  need 
after  leaving  the  hospital,  and  the 
thoughtfulness  she  shows  in  doing 
that  earned  her  the  first-ever 
Customer  Satisfaction  Star-of- 
Stars  Award.  The  comments  that 
Marcia  Hargreaves,  director  of 
quality  improvement,  shared  about 
Cuden  ranged  from  the  detailed 
— “Joey  was  absolutely  wonderful 
in  arranging  my  transfer  to  St. 
Anthony’s  Home”  — to  the  sim- 
ply ecstatic:  “Joey  is  great!” 

^inne!*  is  serves! 

The  glowing  praise  continued  that 
evening,  when  Assistant  Director 
of  Food  and  Nutrition  Services 
Diana  Barry  received  the  Medical 
Center’s  highest  honor,  the  James 
A.  Campbell,  MD,  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  A 37-year  Rush 
veteran,  Barry  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Medical  Center’s  great- 
est managers  and  mentors,  and  as 
a tireless  patient  advocate. 


Founders  Day  photos 
Events  calendar 


and  excellence 


“She  is  the  embodiment  of 
phrases  like  ‘roll  up  your  sleeves’ 
and  ‘patients  come  first,’  ” said  Jim 
Frankenhach,  senior  vice  president 
for  corporate  and  hospital  affairs. 
“It  has  been  said  that  heroes  are 
the  people  who  do  what  has  to  be 
done  when  it  needs  to  be  done. 
She  is  a hero.” 

No  one  said  the  word  hero  — 
but  many  people  were  probably 
thinking  it  — as  Larry  Goodman, 
MD,  senior  vice  president  for  med- 
ical affairs  and  dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  presented  the 
Henry  R Russe,  MD,  Award  for 
Humanitarian  Service  to  Edward 
Eckenfels.  Professor  and  associate 
chairman  emeritus  of  preventive 
medicine,  Eckenfels  has  dedicated 
his  career  to  improving  others’ 
lives.  Tdarough  long-term  grass- 
roots projects  in  Chicago  and  in 
rural  Mississippi,  he  helped  trans- 
form the  delivery  of  health  care  to 
the  nation’s  poor.  Eckenfels  has 
also  made  Rush  a less  stressful 
place  for  medical  students,  having 
created  the  student  advisory  sys- 
tem. Some  years  ago,  he  brought 
these  two  interests  together  with 
the  Rush  Community  Service 
Initiatives  Program,  which  sends 
Rush  students  out  into  the  com- 
munity to  provide  care  at  free  clin- 
ics around  the  city. 

Joanne  Bushong,  MSN,  RN, 
cardiothoracic  clinical  nursing  spe- 
cialist in  pediatric  cardiac  surgery, 
recipient  of  this  year’s  Alice  Sachs 
Memorial  Award,  shows  that  same 
kind  of  compassion  to  some  of 
Rush’s  youngest  patients  and  their 
worried  families.  When  a new 
patient  comes  in,  she  meets  the 
family  at  the  parking  garage 
entrance  or  in  the  Atrium  and 
sticks  with  them  every  step  of  the 
way.  Out-of-town  patients  are  met 
at  the  airport.  And  if  a family  can’t 
afford  a hotel,  they  are  welcome 
guests  at  Joanne’s  place. 

continued  on  page  2 


“She  ^ocs  abo\’o  and  beyond 
the  field  ot  nursing,"  wmre  noinina- 
ror  Joseph  Amato,  MP,  ehiet  ot 
pediatric  cardiothoracic  surgeiy, 

“not  only  in  acts  ot  kindness  or 
momeitts  ot  kindness,  but  in  hours, 
d.i\  s and  weeks  ot  kindness  to  the 
families  that  need  her  assistance.” 
But  Btishong’s  wasn’t  the  last 
inspiring  story  ot  the  ex’cning. 

That  honor  went  to  Luther  Jones, 
Goulboume  N lon  is,  Robert  Sessions, 
Jettrie  Shell  and  Gwendolyn  Wilson, 
who  ha\-e  all  dedicated  45  years  ot 
serx'ice  to  Rush. 


This  issue  of 
NewsRounds 
salutes  all  of  the 
Fouriders  Day  hon- 
orees  — from  those 
celebrating  five  years 
to  the  five  members 
of  the  Masters  Class 
of  1956, 


♦ Above;  Quality 

Luther  Jones 

Clovine  Alleyne 

improvement's  Jeanne 

Goulbourne  Morris 

Pauline  Ballard 

Blundy,  center,  can’t 
stop  singing  the  praises 

Robert  Sessions 

Lynn  Branch 

of  manager  of  the  year 

Jeffrie  Shell 

Sylvester  Brewer 

Sue  Huerta,  right. 

Gwendolyn  Wilson 

Rose  Claude 

Marcia  Hargreaves, 

Charlene  Davis 

director  of  quality 

Marie  Deal 

improvement,  left. 

Ora  Dean 

waits  to  take  a verse. 

Hiram  Baker 

Mary  Dunson 

Right:  Your  Star  of 
Stars,  Joey  Cuden, 

Inette  Godman,  RN 

Henri  Frischer,  MD 

LCSW. 

Michael  Haklin 

Francisco  Garcia 

Sallie  Hall 

Roberto  Garcia 

Jaiaith  Schwagart 

Audrey  Haygood 

Margie  Gardner 

Dougal  Simon 

Henry  Gewurz,  MD 

Cleophus  Taylor 

Trudie  Gilliam 

Henry  Taylor 

Si  '&i 

Alphonso  Graham 

Algis  Tiknius 

Buler  Allen 

Katie  Green 

Joanne  Walczak 

Richard  Barrett 

James  Greer 

Erma  Wallace 

Janet  Blake 

Willa  Henderson 

Alberta  Wells 

Sally  Brozenec,  PhD 

William  Hughes,  PhD 

Marcene  Williams 

Desoree  Campbell 

Lee  Johnson 

Winsome  Williams 

Jacqueline  Coleman 

Mattie  Kirkwood 

Maggie  Duncan 

Leroy  Kramer 

William  Flynn 
Genell  Jones 
Lois  Martin 
Laura  McGee 
Alberta  Norman 
Esther  Peden 
Frances  Pugh 
Patrick  Robb 
Nannie  Sanders 
John  Tolbert 


Josefina  Lopez 
Crystal  Lowry 
Linda  Manning 
Nancy  McGuire 
Walter  Mroz 
Peter  Murphy,  MD 
Jaiaet  Omer 
Niranjan  Patel 
Virginia  Perillo 
Esther  Robleza 
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Kenning  Anderson,  MD 

Juanita  Anderson 

Kenneth  Battle 

Donald  Becker 

Nancy  Becker 

Catherine  Bishop-Jozwiak 

Jeanne  Blundy 

Mary  Bounds 

Michael  Boxer 

Scott  Boyer 

Erich  Brueschke,  MD 

Heiarietta  Buiach 

Linda  Calhoun 

Elizabeth  Carlson,  DNSc,  RN 

Monica  Cieslarski 

Zandra  Cirar 

Theodoric  Cockrell 

J ill  Coleman- Washington 
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Lula  Davis 
Elsa  Deshane 
Paula  Dillon,  MS,  RN 
Thomas  Durica 
Maryama  Eglaston 
Rtabert  Eisenberg,  PhD 
Sally  Evankoe 

Margaret  Eaut-Callahan,  PhD,  RN 

Olivia  Eavela 

Trigidio  Figueras 

Shirley  Fleming 

Peggy  Fluett 

Felicia  Foster 

John  Geisler 

Ofelia  Gonzales 

Larry  Goodman,  MD 

William  Gunn 

Alice  Guzman 

Avril  Hector 

Maybell  Hoffman 

Carol  Horkavy 
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Joyce  Howard 
Oscar  Hunter 
Janet  lapichino 
Cynthia  Irwin 
Frances  Jacobs 
Tlaea  Johnson 
William  Jones 
Jena  Khodadad,  PhD 
Brenda  Kirkland 
Elizabeth  Krch-Cole 
Cheryl  Lafferty 
Richard  Levis 
Joyce  Lichauco 
Janet  Malik 
Cecilia  Manlapaz 
Kenneth  Mayerhofer 
Kevin  McDonough 
John  Mead,  PhD 
Frank  Morini 
Judy  Motykowski 
Gilberto  Neri,  Jr.,  MD 
Barbara  Nichols 
Mary  Nuno 
Nancy  Osiecki 
Helen  Sereda  Pawluk 
Marilynn  Payton 
Joan  Phillips 
John  Pickett 
Mary  Rauer 
Mary  Rolfe-Shaw 
Malinda  Rosenwinkel 
Bobbie  Roundy 
Sandra  Rynne 
Kalautee  Sampath 
Antoinette  Scheffler 
William  Scheftner,  MD 
Flora  Scuefield 
Anka  Sega 
Maria  Sega 
Debra  Simmons 
Essie  Stockling 
Katarina  Szego 
Remigio  Taasan 
Cynthia  Pytko  Temenak 
Dorothy  Thomas 
Janice  TTiomas 
Lee  Thompson,  PhD 
Jordan  Topel,  MD 
Nancy  Visocki 
Erma  Wallace 

Margaret  Waszkiewicz,  MS,  RN 

Mary  West 

James  Wiese 

Cornelia  Wilkins 

Dewayne  Williams 

Robert  Wilson,  PhD 

Barbara  Wizniuk 

Ronald  Wnek 

Paul  Wong,  MD 


20  Years 

Gary  Alder,  DDS 
Gertha  Anderson 
Judy  Andriamahefa 
Leonard  Asuncion 
Juanita  Baron 
Theresa  Beck 
Margaret  Berg 
Margaret  Betts 
Cheryl  Bibbs 
Peggy  Bigoness 
Johnnie  Bonds 
Robert  Bowser,  MD 
Laura  Bradford,  PhD,  RN 
Nancy  Bradley 
Lavera  Brown  Leftridge 
Katie  Busch,  MD 
Roxann  Bzdyl 
Gypsy  Cartwright 
Erancine  Clark 
Colin  Cloherty 
Samuel  Cohen 


♦ When  Adrienne  Lennix  first  started  at  Rush  Ronald  Reagan  was 
president. 


45  Years 

Luther  Jones 

Back  in  July  of  1956,  St. 

Luke’s  Hospital  had  yet  to 
shut  its  doors,  aiad  a teenage 
Luther  Jones  had  just  arrived 
from  Mississippi  to  start  a new 
life  in  Chicago.  With  a brother 
and  an  uncle  working  at  St. 
Luke’s,  the  hospital  seemed  like 
a logical  place  for  Luther  to  find 
a job.  And  so  each  day  Luther 
plopped  his  lO-cent  fare  in  a 
streetcar  and  made  his  way  to 


I’ve  ever  known.  Whenever  we 
walk  through  the  hospital 
together  on  our  way  to  lunch, 
he’s  always  10  minutes  behind 
because  he  stops  to  say  hello  to 
everyone,”  says  Nancy  Snyder, 
associate  manager  of  the  central 
kitchen  and  a pastry  chef.  And 
even  though  Luther  has  been  a 
fixture  on  the  Rush  scene  longer 
than  the  Eisenhower  Expressway, 
he  still  finds  his  job  challenging 
and  rewarding.  “I  take  a lot  of 
pride  in  doing  quality  work,”  he 
says,  “and  it’s  especially  nice 
when  you  get  compliments  from 
the  patients.” 


Michigan  Avenue.  At  first,  he  did 
odd  jobs  in  the  kitchen,  eventually 
landing  himself  a spot  as  a baker’s 
helper.  As  the  1950s  came  to  a 
close,  Luther  made  the  move  to 
the  newly  merged  Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  on  the  West 
Side  and  continued  to  develop  his 
culinary  skills  by  working  closely 
with  fellow  staff  and  attending 
baking  school.  In  1960  he  became 
a baker  in  his  own  right.  Since 
then,  Luther  has  been  delighting 
patients  and  staff  with  not  just  his 
brownies,  cookies  and  cakes,  hut 
his  kindness.  “Luther  is  the  sweet- 
est, kindest,  most  gentle  person 
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40  Years 


Foitv  vcius  aeo,  Sallic  Hall 
came  ro  Rush  as  a muse’s 
aide  on  7 Jones.  Little  did  she 
know  then  that  coming  to  Rush 
would  lead  her  to  great  happi- 
ness, not  only  in  her  work, 
hut  in  her  personal  lite  too. 

One  ot  her  duties  was  to 
ser\-e  on  a nurses’  aide/orderly 
committee.  “Mostly  our  job  was 
picking  Linitorms,”  Hall  says.  But 
one  day  in  1969  she  was  asked 
j to  model  one  ot  those  uniforms. 

The  supervisor  then  asked 
I another  committee  member 
named  Sam  Hall  what  he 
thought. 

“1  said,  ‘It  looks  real  good,”’ 
recalls  Sam,  who  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  supeiwisor  then  looked 
at  him  and  replied,  “Sam,  1 
I meant  the  unifoma.” 

' When  nurses’  aides  were 
eventually  phased  out,  Sallie 
I stayed  with  Rush,  transfendng  to 
a new  department  where  she 
stocked  supplies  for  ambulatory 
surgery.  Coincidentally,  it  turned 
out  to  be  Sam  Hall’s  depart- 
ment. Both  cJivorced,  the  two 
soon  fomted  a bond,  and  three 
years  later  they  were  married 
at  the  Candlelight  Wedding 
Chapel  in  Las  Vegas. 

Fast  fomard  another  four 
years,  to  1987,  and  Sallie,  still 
at  Rush,  becomes  the  mailroom 
supervisor  — a job  that  keeps 
her  on  her  toes.  On  particularly 
busy  days,  the  Rush  mailroom 
meters  and  sends  more  than 


9,000  letters  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  Sallie  has  a dedicated 
staff  of  seven  who  sort,  distribute 
and  send  mail  both  within  and 
outside  of  Rush.  She  also  spends 
time  fielding  more  than  her  fair 
share  of  phone  calls  from  depart- 
ments at  Rush  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  But  despite  the 
sometimes  frenzied  environmeirt, 
Sallie  never  thought  about  leav- 
ing for  another  job. 

“I’ve  never  worked  any  place 
else,”  she  says.  “1  don’t  know 
where  else  1 would  have  wanted 
to  work  for  40  years.  I’ve  met  a 
lot  of  people  that  I’ve  enjoyed 
knowing.” 

After  four  decades,  Sallie 
looks  forward  to  eventually  retir- 
ing to  enjoy  traveling,  sleeping 
late  and  spending  time  with 
Sam,  the  man  who  has  made  her 
life  “a  honeymoon  ever  since  the 
day  we  maiTied.” 


♦ Celebrating  in  style:  Martha  Randele,  left,  with  SO-year  employees 
Margie  Qardner  and  Charlene  Davis. 


♦ Sachs  Award  winner  Joanne  Bushong,  MSN,  RN,  center,  with 
Mike  and  Stacie  Devine,  RN,  left,  and  Cynthia  Temenak,  RN,  and 
her  son  Mark. 


Irma  Coleman 
Marianne  Corrieri-Alaniz 
Josephine  Davis 
Dwayne  Dillard 
Georgiann  Donatille 
Janet  Kay  Dougherty 
Carol  Downer 
Lefirm  Ellis 
Shirley  Evans 
Glendell  Finley-Logan 
Marva  Flowers 
Leota  Gajda 
Selma  George 
Ann  George-Fohrman 
Caroline  Goldenberg 
Paul  Hanashiro,  MD 
Mark  Hamew 
Treace  Harper 
April  Hayes 
Mary  Ann  Hejna 
Martha  Herrera 
Lisa  Hirshfield 
Kimberly  Humbarger 
Melvin  Humbert 
Bonnie  Hutchison 
Thyra  Jackson 
Mary  Johnsc'>n 
Ruby  Johnson 
Jean  Jones 
Milton  Jones 
James  Kerns,  PhD 
Harold  Kessler,  MD 
Sharoia  Kreidl 
Mable  Kyles 
Denise  Lahedz 
Yvonne  Lange,  PhD 
Ernestine  Lee 
Adrienne  Lerinix 


Janice  Lott-Hopgood 

Susan  Lum 

Lauri  MacDonald 

James  Maggard 

Anthony  Mathai 

Patrice  Merriweather 

Charles  Mezatis 

Ronald  Moore 

Catherine  Muza 

Geri  Narsete  Prevo 

Charles  Nightingale 

Dianne  Noibi 

Joseph  Payne 

Olivia  Penales 

Monica  Perdue 

Donald  Peterson 

Tlaeresa  Pollack 

Mary  Powell 

Deborah  Lyn  Quaid 

Laura  Quigley 

Ewa  Radwanska,  MD 

Leopoldo  Ramones 

Andrew  Ripeckyj,  MD 

Jeanette  Risley 

Donna  Ritacco 

Maria  Delaluz  Rivera 

Lidia  Rivero 

Wiley  Roberts 

Ora  Rodgers 

Eugene  Ryan 

Noelle  Shallcross 

Vicki  Shaw-Harvey 

Marcia  Sheridan 

Helen  Shidler 

Mary  Kremhuszewski  Silver 

Michael  Silver,  MD 

Paula  Soczek 

Christine  Spano 

Charlotte  Storino 
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Erlinda  Talk 

Johnny  Tang 

John  Taylor 

Judith  Taylor 

Marilyn  Ann  Terrado 

Susan  Vanderberg'Dent,  MD 

Benny  Varghese 

Mac  Vaughn 

Hans  Vilme 

Charlotte  Walker 

William  Warren,  MD 

Bruce  Weatherspoon 

Beverly  White 

Cheryl  White 

George  White 

Jen  Willhoite 

Mary  Ann  Winters 

Karen  Wood 

Vicki  Woodward 

Norman  Wool,  MD 

Janice  Zeller,  PhD,  RN 

15  Years 

Richard  Abrams,  MD 
Cynthia  Akelis 
Enrique  Amezaga 
Jean  Aschkenasy,  PhD 
Claudia  Baier 
David  Baldwin,  Jr.,  MD 
Gay  Bergeron 
Keeley  Binion 
Patricia  Blattner 
Marcia  Dewolf  Bosek 
Kenneth  Boyer,  MD 
Abbi  Brees 
Marie  Bronczyk 
Anthony  Brown 
Calvin  Brown,  Jr.,  MD 
Paula  Brown 
Larry  Casey,  MD,  PhD 
Laura  Cervenka 
Dianne  Chapman 
Verne  ice  Cherry 
Ada  Cole,  PhD 
Patricia  Cole- Acosta 
Teresita  Cuasay 
Karol  Dalton-Kempke 
Claire  Dassy 
Jeanette  Davis 
Richard  Davis 
Clarence  De  Young 
Patricia  Estreen 
Catherine  Ferrario 
Alison  Finnegan,  PhD 
Gail  Frank 

Cynthia  Freed-Parducci 

Patricia  Friend 

Diane  Gallagher,  MSN,  RN 


Fernando  Garcia 
Carmel  Gaughan 
Sandra  George 
Yvonne  Gomez 
Dana  Goodin 

Zyra  Gordon-Smith,  ND,  RN 
Samuel  Gotofif,  MD 
Clarence  Grainger,  Jr. 

Charlie  Grandberry 
Christina  Griffin- Welch 
Mary  Grover 
Kimberly  Sareny  Grzesik 
Mario  Gubatan 
Dorothy  Hebert 
Jean  Heideman 
Byron  Henderson 
Peter  Heydemann,  MD 
Donnell  Hogan 
Jerry  Isaacs 
Kristina  Janich 
Kimberly  Janko 
Dominique  Johnson 
Martha  Johnson 
Mary  Johnson 
Elizabeth  Joksimovic 
Barbara  Jones 
Stephen  Kareka 
Clifford  Kavinsky,  MD 
Shirley  Kazmierski 


Joretha  Kellum 
Dianne  Kelly 
Judith  Kieras 
Paula  Kikkebusch 
Barbara  Kitzes  Hinch 
Rosalie  Krolik 
Dolores  Kryl 
Marilyn  Krzystek 
Linda  Lafferty,  PhD,  RD 
Susan  Latorraca 
Ernestine  Lee 
Mira  Lessick,  PhD 
Patricia  Long 
Daniel  Luedke 
Bella  Maningat 
Jesus  Mata 


Bennie  McWilliams 
Catherine  McGinness,  MD 
Laura  McGloin 
Linda  Ann  Meeks 
Kathryn  Diane  Mikrut 
Anna  Zander  Murphy 
Karen  Murray 
Phyllis  Nash 
Rosario  Nobile 
Denise  Oleske,  PhD 
Maria  Oppermann 
Michele  Higgins  Prod 
Anita  Michelle  Putman 
Paula  Redding 
Gail  Zelenk  Richter 
Vevlyn  Rogers 


♦ Retired 
security  officer 
Charles 
Nichols,  who 
bestows  the 
Henry  P. 
Russe,  MD, 
Award  each 
year,  shares  a 
laugh  with 
Sheri  Marker, 
associate  vice 
president  for 
human 
resources. 


♦ Rush  President  and  CEO  Leo  Henikoff,  MD,  gets  into  the  Founders 
Day  spirit:  lean  back  and  enjoy. 


John  Rowe,  PhD,  RN 
David  Rubin,  MD 
Barbara  Schmitt 
David  Schur 
Louis  Shicker 
Marilyn  Silvester 
Anne  Slager 
Lynn  Smetana 
Zachary  Smith 
Zita  Smith 
Diane  Springer 
James  Statler 
Wendy  Strom 
Mary  Ann  Tan 
Lydia  Tanner,  RN 
John  Tarsa 
Germaine  Timlin 
Kathleen  Timothy 
Liiada  Tronco,  RN 
Judy  Trufant,  MN,  RN 
Beverly  Wallace 
Donnell  Wardell 
Deborah  Wessely-Kelly 
Brenda  Lee  Williams 
Tarren  Williams 
Joann  Winger 
William  Wong 
Walter  Zielinski 
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Carmcii  Aco\\\lo 
Chioiua  A^wiiiicha 
Sarah  Ailov 
Y\  onno  Ala^aban 
Yona  Amitai,  MP 
KimboiK'  Askew 
Pora  Asrorga 
Freddie  Aval  a 
Elida  Bader 
Penise  Banton 
Tajuana  Barnes 
jobn  Barrett,  MP 
Sbirnta  Bayna 
Christopher  Beck 
Confidence  Bell 
Rowena  Benedetti 
Patricia  Ann  Benitez 
John  Bokowski 
Lydia  Br\'ant'Pettus 
Bennie  Caldwell 
Dolores  Calma 
James  Calvin,  Jr.,  MP 
Alice  Carter 
Sandra  Jean  Carter 
Tito  Catuncan 
Wei  Chang 
Teresa  Chmura 
Sook  Cho 
Lucinda  Clark 
Roberta  Clarke 
Willie  Clay,  Jr. 


Robert  Cleniensen 
Patricia  Clifford 
James  Coftie 
Joan  Colby 
Larry  Coleman 
Ke  vin  Collins 
Nancy  Collins 
Mary  Corich 
Mary  Coughlin 
Patrick  Crawford 
Anna  Cummings 
Mar>'  Pamirayakhian 
Michelle  Parang-Coleman 
James  Pati 
Phyllis  Pe  Marco 
Pietro  Pipalomarcs 
Tina  Louise  Dorsey 
Teresa  Pubovich 
Catherine  Dunn 
Joyce  Eberhardt 
Derrick  Echols 
Kathleen  Egan 
Elizabeth  Enriquez 
Basilio  Espada 
Sally  Figueras 
Wrayanne  Flasar 
Dan  Foglia 
Dennis  Ford 
Salvatore  Franzese,  Jr. 
Marlise  Frey 
Michael  Gacek 
Susan  Gallagher  Corrigan 
Daniel  Ganger,  MD 


♦ Alici'e:  Edivard  Eckenfels,  professor  and  associate  dean  emeritus  of 
!:reve:itive  medicine,  received  the  2001  Henry  P.  Russe,  MD,  Award  for 
iiuyiu'.nitarian  Service.  PJght:  Thomas  Durica,  PhD,  gels  his  25-year 
corsage. 


Dianne  Garces 
Alejandro  Garcia 
Jane  Garcia 
Betty  Garrett' Perry 
Angela  Geschrey 
Mary  Ann  Gianesin 
Benedict  Gierl,  MD 
Paul  Glickman,  MD 
Roy  Goldfarb,  PhD 
Tammara  Sue  Goldschmidt 
Philip  Gorelick,  MD 
Gloria  Griffith 
Vicki  Grunnet'Alden 
Loreta  Guziec 
Sandra  Hager 
Yvonne  Harris 
Susan  Hauptman 
Denise  Hauser 
William  Hayden,  MD 
Rhonda  Heatley 
Leon  Herbstreit 
Wendy  Hermle 
Joan  Hill 
Sharon  Holliday 
Robert  Howard 
Danuta  Hoyer,  MD 
Angela  Deni  Huffman 
Kenneth  Hugh 
Ellen  Hunt 
Linda  Hunt 
Michael  Hussey,  MD 
Heather  Jackert 
Charlotte  Jarosik 
Orlandes  Jarrin 
Linda  Jenkins 
Leslie  Johns 
Bonnie  Johnson 
Dion  Johnson 
Harold  Johnson 
Julie  Bach  JcTnson 
Shareese  Johnson 


Berlinda  Jones 

James  Rexford  Jones 

Paul  Jones,  MD 

Estella  Jurkovich 

Andres  Kanner,  MD 

Joseph  Kaul 

Tamara  Kazarian 

Kathryn  Ann  Keith 

Michael  Kelly,  MD 

Russell  Kelly,  MD 

Susan  Kerwin 

Myung  Kim 

Robert  Kimura,  MD 

Ruth  Kleinpell,  PhD,  RN 

Lea  Ann  Kopezewski 

Diane  Kosarko 

Amy  Kothe 

Faye  Kuperman 

Lawrence  Layfer,  MD 

David  Lee 

Gloria  Levi 

Martha  Longoria 

Icela  Lopez 

Imelda  Lopez 

Eric  Jude  Lucena 

Christine  Mach 

James  Edward  Macioch,  DO 

Dorothy  Malecki 

Noelle  Maloney 

Kathleen  Marino 

Paul  Martin,  MD 

Evelyn  Maurer 

Geraldine  McCaffrey 

Pafricia  McClinton 

Joyce  McFarlin 

Mary  McNally 

Luz  Medina 

Robin  Gayle  Melendez 

Laura  Mines 

Juergen  Mollenhauer,  PhD 
Dolores  Monteiroso 


A 


♦ Last  yearns  Campbell  Award  Winner  — and  46-year  Rush  veteran  — 
Voncille  Williams,  left,  with  Alberta  Wells,  who  celebrated  her  30th  Rush 
anniversary  at  Founders  Day  2001. 


Elliott  Mufson,  PhD 
Susan  Kay  Nagle 
Susan  Nelson 
Fernando  Nieves 
Jeffrey  Niforos 
Mary  Nono 
Gertrude  Novak 
Miguel  Olivar,  Jr. 
Normandi  Omar,  MD 
Elisa  Ortiz 
Cynthia  Ostrowski 
Deborah  Pach 
Jamie  Lee  Paek 
Roberto  Panelo 
Anita  Patel 
Datta  Patel 
Julieta  Perez 
Angeles  Perry 
Anthony  Perry,  MD 
Cynthia  Pickering 
Deborah  Pierz 
Karthika  Pillai 
Daniel  Pohlman,  MD 
Carleiae  Porter 
Clara  Quiim 
Maria  Quinonez 
Richard  Quintana 
John  Ralyea 
Hahiba  Ramey 
Maria  Ramirez 
Ronald  Rangel 
John  Ranieri 
Lewis  Redmond 
Odell  Reeder 
Maria  Rengh 
Maria  Reyes 
O.D.  Rice 
Janet  Riddle,  MD 
Silvia  Rios 
Angela  Roberson 
Fidel  Rodriguez 


Alfredo  Roque 
Marshall  Ruffin 
Mary  Ryan 
Kelly  Rymsza 
Susan  Sallas 
Samuel  Saltzberg,  MD 
Restituto  San  Pablo 
Danielle  Sanchez 
Vanessa  Sanders 
Linda  Santos 
Peter  Santucci,  MD 
Mary  Schaff,  MD 
Erika  Schwelnus 
Beverly  Sha,  MD 
Elanda  Shannon 
Susan  Shinkus 
Marva  Simmons 
Annalynn  Skipper 
Kathy  Skuhisz 
Elaine  Slusinski 
Dorothy  Smith 
Lucia  SoheranO'Stefo 
Jeffrey  Sohle,  MD 
Eddie  Speights 
Gayathri  Sundaresan,  MD 
Kathryn  Swartwout 
Shawana  Tate 
Naleumon  Thiraphoj 
Sandra  Thomas 
John  Timmons 
Rebecca  Tomhave 
Son]  a Tudor 
Celia  Villarreal 
Raul  Villaverde 
Anthony  Viteri 
Beth  Volin,  MD 
Miriam  Voile 
Charlene  Walton 
Qiuxin  Wang 
Arthur  Watson 
Sarah  Weatherspoon 


35  Years 

Fran  Pugh 

She  may  he  entering  her  35th 
year  at  Rush  — and  in  the 
same  department  — hut  Fran 
Pugh  is  hardly  the  type  to  get 
set  in  her  ways.  For  one  thing, 
her  job  won’t  allow  it. 

A typesetter  in  Rush’s  print 
shop,  where  she  lays  out  every- 
thing  from  business  cards, 
envelopes  and  departmental 
forms  to  brochures  and  even 
the  occasional  newsletter,  Pugh 
has  to  stay  current  with  tech- 
nology that  changes  so  rapidly, 
it  would  probably  send  even  Bill 
Gates  mniaing  hack  to  a manual 
typewriter.  But  Pugh  likes  it 
that  way. 

“I  find  it  much  easier  than 
the  old  system,”  she  says.  “These 
days,  everything’s  built  in  and 
easier  to  get  to.” 

For  many  years,  Pugh  could 
only  preview  her  detailed  work 
on  a tiny  10-inch  screen,  and 
she  had  to  keep  a long  list  of 
special  codes  handy,  and  iia  her 
head,  to  get  the  text  to  do  all 
the  tricks  — italics,  bold,  cen- 


tered — that  readers  and  clients 
take  for  granted.  Over  the  last 
decade,  though,  she’s  seen  a lot 
of  improvements.  Her  screen 
has  gotten  bigger,  and  with  soft- 
ware such  as  Quark,  Illustrator 
and  PageMaker,  she  can  make 
text  and  graphics  dance  up, 
down  and  all  around  the  page. 

“It’s  interesting.  I learn  a 
lot,  doing  the  different  layouts 
and  working  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent people,”  Pugh  says.  “1  find 
the  work  fascinating.” 

Her  secret  weapon  is  a sleek 
graphite  G4  Power  Mac,  and 
subscriptions  to  all  the  latest 
desktop  publishing  magazines 
show  her  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  every  keystroke  and 
mouse  click.  When  she’s  not 
reading  about  the  latest  text 
effects  and  software  plug-ins, 
Pugh  likes  to  dip  into  a Danielle 
Steel  novel  or  a nice  mystery  — 
good  old  fashioned  vacation 
reading.  “It’s  relaxing,”  she  says. 
And  when  she  and  husband 
Frank  do  hit  the  road,  usually 
to  visit  family  in  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Michigan  or 
Mimaesota,  they’re  easy  to 
spot:  just  look  for  the  license 
plate  that  reads  “FFPUGH.” 


Melanie  Wendel 
Michelle  West 
Kristen  Wienandt 
Tyrone  Wilburn 
Judith  Wiley 
Barbara  Williams 
Karen  Williams 
Tomardo  Ann  Williams 


Dehra  Williams-Ortiz 
Lucy  Willis 
Andrew  Wilson 
Kathy  Wozniak 
Reva  Wymhs 
Barbara  Young 
Deborah  Young 
Dianne  Zimmerman 
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jodorrc  Adams 
Ethel  Adkins 
Ncolum  ALtLtarwal,  MP 
Imran  Akhtor 
Lena  ALHarthi 
N ieole  N lari  Albold 
John  Alex 
Lisa  Amburgey 
An  Anderson 
Pawn  Anderson 
Franc ine  Anderson 
Marcia  Anderson 
Stuart  Anderson 
Shi\'a  Arami 
Boianie  Artman 
Carolyn  Ault 
Juanita  Aviles 
Onyemeze  Azuogu 
Grace  Bandi 
Walter  Baniecki 
Marsha  Barfield 
Gail  Barone 
Jerry  Barry 
Linda  Bartlett 
Joanne  Bass 


Franklin  Baumann 
Todd  Beck 
June  Beecham 
Albert  Bellg,  PhP 
Christine  Benitez 
Vsevolod  Berger 
Nneka  Betts 
Charles  Bila 
Kimberly  Blackwell 
Mary  Bonaccorsi 
Jennifer  Botian 
Shannon  Bourk 
Cynthia  Boyd,  MP 
Keith  Boyd,  MP 
Pon  Boydston 
Merrie  Boyer 
Letitia  Bradin 
Tavares  Briggs 
Bernard  Bromberg 
Wilfred  Buchanan 
Kathyline  Buday 
Jodi  Bult 
Patricia  Butler 
John  Butsch,  MP 
Leonid  Buzyna 
Kimberly  Gales 
Elizabeth  Caliban 


Alcthea  Callier 
Bozana  Campara 
Sherri  Campbell 
Rafael  Carrasco 
Maria  Carrillo 
Andre  Carter 
Angelica  Castaneda 
Maria  Castellanos 


Giavonna  Cephas 
Joanna  Cerero 
Michael  Cervantes 
Michelle  Cesaretti 
Sandra  Chafen 
Steven  Chang 
Cheryl  Christensen 
Boris  Christof 


♦ A Campbell  award  for  the  can-do  lady,  Diana  Barry,  assistant  direc 
tor  of  food  and  nutrition  services. 


30  Years 

Aeiiry  Gewurz,  MD 


Henry  Gewurz,  MP,  came  to 
Rush  in  1971  with  some 
pretty  impressive  credentials,  bfe 
had  trained  under  noted  immu- 
nologists at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine,  the 
Karolinska  Institute,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  Cambridge  University  in 


England,  and  with  the  preeminent 
clinical  immunologist  of  that  era, 
Lasker  Award  recipient  Robert  A. 
Good,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Those  experiences  amply  pre- 
pared Gewurz  to  become  Rush’s  first 
chairman  of  immunology  at  the 
tender  age  of  33.  “What  attracted 


me  was  that  Rush’s  medical 
school  was  just  re-opening,”  he 
says.  “And  Rush  was  the  first  U.S. 
medical  college  to  create  a dedi- 
cated Pepartment  of 
Immunology,  to  operate  at  the 
interface  between  basic  and  cliiai- 
cal  science.” 

A lot  has  changed  since 
then,  lia  the  early  1980s,  the 
Pepartment  of  Immunology  was 
merged  with  microbiology  to  cre- 
ate the  joint  department  Gewurz 
laow  chairs,  and  graduate  and  resi- 
dency programs  in  allergy  and 
immunology  were  developed  — 
from  which  100  PhPs  and  board- 
certified  specialists  have  since 
graduated. 

Gewurz  and  his  colleagues 
also  established  nationally  promi- 
nent clinical  immunology  labs, 
where  they  continue  to  do  break- 
through research.  Members  of  his 
department  are  currently  active  in 
HIV/AIPS,  allergy  and  clinical 
immunology  research. 

As  the  department  grew,  so 
did  Gewurz ’s  reputa*‘ion.  He  was 
elected  into  the  country’s  two 
most  prestigious  medical  research 
societies,  the  American  Society 
of  Glinical  Investigation  and 
the  Association  of  American 
Physicians. 


But  while  much  has  changed 
over  the  years,  there  has  been  one 
important  constant  during  his 
tenure  here:  his  wife,  Anita,  who 
also  came  to  Rush  in  1971  and  is 
now  director  of  the  residency 
training  program  in  allergy  and 
immunology  and  a director  of  the 
American  Board  of  Allergy  and 
Immunology. 

Eor  the  Gewurzes,  Rush  is 
truly  a family  affair.  Two  of  their 
three  children  have  worked  at  the 
Medical  Genter  over  the  years: 
Jonathan  in  legal  affairs,  and 
Beiajamin  — now  a Howard 
Hughes  fellow  and  MP-PhP  stu- 
dent in  immunology  at  Harvard 
— in  his  father’s  labs.  “Only  our 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  escaped,” 
Henry  chuckles.  “But  she  visits  a 
lot.  We  are  all  deeply  attached  to 
Rush.” 

That  kind  of  institutional 
loyalty,  though  rare  today,  wasn’t 
at  all  unusual  when  Henry  and 
Anita  were  starting  out.  “The 
people  I trained  with  all  had  that 
dig-in  mentality  — that  desire  to 
develop  a long-term  program,”  he 
says.  “Before  coming  to  Rush,  I 
changed  addresses  every  few  years, 
so  the  chance  to  plant  roots  and 
cultivate  a department  was  a 
dream  for  me.”  ® 


Deruthia  Clinkscales 
James  Clukey  III 
Angela  Cochran 
Lisa  Cohn 
Mattelyn  Collins 
Monsharon  Collins 
Ann  Cotton 
Marie  Crandall 
Ralph  Crawford 
Robert  Creek 
Debra  Cummins  Mallary 
Fredericka  Daniel 
Alice  Daniels 
Sandra  Davila 
Kenneth  Davis 
Larry  Davis 
Lorenda  Davis 
Michael  Davis 
Patricia  Day 
Veronica  De  Guzman 
Michelle  Jo  De  Vera 
Teri  Del  Real 
Emmanuelle  Devemy 
Jaime  Diaz,  Jr. 

Michelle  Dimasi 
Dina  Dmytrenko 
David  Dodgin 
George  Dombrowski,  Jr. 
Douglas  Dostal 
Catherine  Drumm 
Emiliana  Duma 
Andrius  Dumasius 
David  Durdov 
Stephanie  Eby 
Marina  Emborg,  PhD 
Cathy  Eng 
Marian  Ervin 
Avelina  Estrada 
Mary  Lee  Evans 
Matthew  Facktor 
Elizabeth  Fagan,  MD 
Michael  Falender,  MD 
William  Falls 
Peter  Feimer,  DDS 
Richard  Feirick 
Jacek  Fel  inski 
Kelly  Feltes 
Daniel  Fliegel 
Regina  Flippin 
Queen  Flowers 
Denise  Forte 
La  Verne  Foscett 
William  Frankenbach 
Diamantina  Fuentes 
Mari  Gabbert 
Deborah  Garcia-Montero 
Melissa  Gardner 
Ralph  Garretson 
Todd  Garrison 


Bruce  Gaynes,  OD,  PharmD 

Tracy  Germain 

Patrice  Ghaderi 

Amartya  Ghosh 

Deborah  Giles 

Sonya  Gillespie 

Lisa  Giordano 

Carolyn  Giorgio 

Maxine  Givens 

Michelle  Gleason 

Mary  Jean  Glodek 

Constantine  Godellas,  MD 

Viola  Goldstein 

Mehra  Golshan 

Adorn  Gonzalez,  PhD 

Leticia  Gonzalez 

Nichole  Green 

Victoria  Gregor 

Ryan  Greves 

Jori  Greyhill 

Phillip  Greyhill 

Robin  Gruia 

M.  Elizabeth  Gumack,  PhD 
Mary  Hackett 
Yolanda  Halek 
Nadim  Hallah 
Karen  Hallman 
Scott  Halper 
Joseph  Harrington 
Heidi  Hausermann 
Jessie  Hawthorn 
Judith  Heddens 
Sari  Heitner  Enschede 
Lee  Kathryn  Heilman 
Kathleen  Heneghan 
Patricia  Hernandez 
Lenora  Hester 
Patricia  Hickey 


♦ Above:  Team  of 
the  Year:  The  Cancer 
Institute  six,  dressed  to 
the  nines.  Right:  M.C. 
Jane  Qrady,  PhD, 
assistant  vice  president 
for  human  resources, 
on  the  mic. 

Cindy  Hickman  Davis 
Deborah  Hill 
Elizabeth  Hoover 
Balan  Hota 
Daniel  Huang 
Jean  Hughes 
William  Hunt 
Brenda  Husfeldt 
Keith  Intrieri 
Christopher  Irving 
Susan  Irwin 
Edet  Isabell 
Tina  Jackson 
Catherine  Jacobson 
Charles  Jaffe,  PhD 
Cheryl  Jennings 
Cassandra  Johnson 
Lolesia  Johnson 
Slier ly  Johnson 
Tracy  Johnson 
Joan  Jones 
Kim  Jones 
Virginia  Jones 
Wrenetha  Julion 
Eileen  Kane 
Hyung'Chil  Kang 
Sandra  Kazakhs 
Syed  Kazmi 
Michael  Kearns 
Nahid  Khan 


George  Kim,  MD 
Shirley  Kim 
Misty  Kirby-Nolan 
Jennifer  Klenske 
Esther  Knapp 
Anne  Koehler 
Mhd  Ghiath  Kolakji 
Thomas  Komar 
Kathleen  Kosmala 
Gregory  Kozlik 
Monika  Kramer 
Anand  Kumar,  MD 
Shyla  Kurian 
Stan  Lapidos 
Ramon  Lara 
Regina  Larocco 
John  Larson,  MD 
Twanna  Lawrence 
Kelia  Leach 
Christine  Lee 
Jin  Li 
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L.nvroiu'o  Lii^C'-'tt 
1 i.'iK'ni'ic  L irzcnbcrgor 
Kai'Mine  Ll\  MP 
Roborr  Lotron 
Ruben  Lope: 

Pelores  Louis 

Pimirra  Loukissa 

Anpela  Lox’ebeny 

Miehael  Luellen 

Lvnette  Lum 

Tarun  N lahendroo 

Marie  Mahoney 

Peborah  Mai:e 

Konsranrinos  Makrilakis,  MP 

Ryan  Malcom 

Rose  Malinowski,  PrPH,  LCSW 

Michelle  Maloney 

Claire  Mangels 

Billy  Mansel 

Robert  March,  MP 

Stephanie  Marschall,  MD 

Piane  Marston 

Sarah  Martin 

Alicia  Martinez 

Guadalupe  Martinez 

Thomas  Matkov,  MP 

James  Matos 

Helga  Mayrgundter 

Shawnda  Mays 

Cynthia  McCamphell 

Eileen  McPonald 

Bruce  McElrath,  Jr. 

Vallerie  McLaughlin,  MP 

Gavin  McCoy 

Paula  Meier,  PNSc,  RN 

Kathleen  Mellin  Casey 

Carlos  Mendes  de  Leon,  MP 

Judy  Mendoza  Pulido 

Matthew  Meriggioli,  MP 

Tlaomas  Mick,  MD 

Anna  Mielczarek 

Michelle  Moga 

Linda  Moneta 

Julie  Anne  Moore,  MP 

Lillie  Moore 

Robert  Mullig 

Rocio  Munoz'Punhar 

Kathleen  Naanes 

Peborah  Nadon 

Kimberly  Nagy,  MP 

Pamela  Napier 

Sybille  Nelson 

Maureen  Netzley 

Cam  Nguyen,  MP 

Ponald  Nietzel 

Kelly  Noren 

Edwina  Norman 

Isaac  Ntiamoah 

Amy  O'Sullivan 


♦ Above  left:  At  lunch,  Selma 
Qeorge,  left,  celebrates  20  years  at 
Rush  with  IS-year  friends  Maria 
Oppermann  and  Michele  Prod. 
Above  right:  Marilyn  Krzystek, 
RN,  is  all  smiles  at  15  years. 
Below  right:  Jim  Frankenbach, 
with  the  big  reach,  congratulates 
Virginia  Periiin  on  30  years  of 
service  to  R.ush. 

Catherine  Oliver 
Karol  Ortiz 
Ruby  Owens 
Anthony  Pacione 
Monica  Pallares 
Jason  Palmateer 
Eelicia  Palmore 
Joseph  Palomho 
Antoine  Palton 
Maureen  Panella 
Michelle  Paris! 

Catherine  Park,  MP 
Charyn  Parker 
Numer  Patacsil 
Trusha  Patel 
Marcia  Patterson 
Lisa  Pellegrini,  MP 
Suzanne  Perraud 
Pamon  Peterson 
Lynne  Petit 
Mari  Philipsbom 
William  Piccione,  MP 
Kevin  Pittman 
Christina  Plata 
Alice  Poole 
Viola  Porter 
Mary  Beth  Porucznik 
Christina  Powell 
Parlene  Preikschat 
Jaroslaw  Przybyl 
Stacy  Pur 
Kenneth  Quandt 
Emelina  Quintana 
Patricia  Raksin 
Thomas  Ramirez  III 


Marilyn  Randle  El 
Kathleen  Redondo 
Susan  Reynolds 
Stuart  Rich,  MP 
Martha  A Richards 
Mary  Rios 
Julie  Roberts 
Lula  Robertson 
Carol  Robinson 
Ian  Robinson 
Eidel  Rodriguez 
Pon  Rogers 
Jan  Ross 
Pavid  Royal 
Catherine  Rue  inski 
Houstoun  Sadler  II 
Joanne  Sandelski 
Enriqtie  Santana 
Julie  A Schneider 
Irena  Schulz 
Katheriiae  Scoulas 
Mary  Serrano 
Ansuya  Shah 
Mariah  Sharkey 
Lisa  Shimada 
Marvin  Sinsakul 
Piane  Smith 
Helen  Smith 
Shelly  Smits 


Deborah  Snyder 
Shi  Wen  Song 
Xiaoliang  Song 
James  Stansell 
Mary  Starck 
Damien  Stevens 
Mary  Suzanne  Stevens 
Mark  Stewart 
Kimberly  Stokes 
James  Stone 
Tammy  Stone 
Bradley  Strimling 
Pershell  Sturdivant 
Adrienne  Suggs 
Brian  Sykes 
Susan  Szeplakay 
Minerva  Tamayo 
Janice  Tang 
Curtis  Thames 
Elaine  Thomas 
Jacquelyn  Thomas 
Kevin  Thomas 
Melanye  Thomas 
Pearlean  Thomas 
Mary  Tihbetts 
Kristen  Toczydlowski 
Chong  Wai  Tong 
Richard  Tongue 
Carla  Triplett 
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UP(X)MING  COURSES 


June 

23 

Resource  Conservation 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  One  of  a manager’s 
essential  roles  is  modeling  efficient 
use  of  resources.  This  class  will 
help  you  look  for  efficiencies 
through  flowcharting  and  process 
automation.  Free. 

Mind-Body  Series 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Are  you  addicted 
to  shopping?  Cigarettes?  Sex? 
Gambling?  Let  Judy  Garrison, 

RN,  CAEX?,  of  Rush  Behavioral 
Health,  lead  you  toward  the  path 
to  recovery.  W 

27 

The  Hiring  and  Selection 
Process 

9:30  a.m.  to  noon.  You’ll  be 
amazed  how  smooth  and  easy  the 
hiring  process  can  be  — if  you  do 
it  right.  Learn  who  to  look  for, 
what  to  look  for  and  the  ins  and 
outs  of  departmental  orientation 
as  you  add  to  your  staff.  Free. 

July 

3 

Team  Leadership  and 
Coaching 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Whether  you  are 
newly  promoted  into  a lead  or 
supervisory  position  or  are  an 
experienced  manager  or  supervisor, 
this  workshop  provides  leading 
edge  tools  for  the  future  wave  of 
leadership.  Free. 

9 

Mind-Body  Series 

12:15  p.m.  to  1 p.m.  join  Rocio 
Munoz'Dunbar,  PhD,  of  preven- 
tive medicine  for  ‘Chocolate: 

Facts  and  Myths.”  Learn  the 
history  of  chocolate,  discuss  mis- 
conceptions about  everyone’s 
favorite  food  and  find  out  what 
kind  is  best  for  you.  Free.  V\f 

10 

Going  Back  to  School 

4:30  to  6 p.m.  Think  you  can’t 
afford  to  go  back  to  school  ? Think 
again.  Working  fulltime  and  own- 
ing a home  is  not  a deterrent  to 
getting  a student  loan  — and 
there  are  hundreds  of  websites 
with  scholarship  information  for 
adults.  Take  that  first  step  by 
coming  to  this  session.  Free.  L 


11 

Paragraphs,  Headings  Tables 
and  Layout 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  workshop 
will  show  you  how  to  map  out 
letters,  memos  and  reports  so 
that  they  draw  the  reader  in  with 
attractive  use  of  white  space, 
typesize  and  data.  $65.  L 

Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act 

1 to  2:30  p.m.  Sharpen  your 
managerial  skills  by  learning  all 
the  issues  related  to  the  intricacies 
of  this  employee  benefit.  It’s  not 
just  for  maternity  leave  anymore! 
Free. L 

1? 

Interviewing  Skills 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  What’s  appropriate 
— and  legal  — in  a job  interview? 
It  interviewing  potential  hires  has 
just  been  added  to  your  job 
description,  this  course  is  for  you. 
Free. L 

17 

Lunch  ‘n’  Learn 

12:15  p.m.  to  1 p.m.  Join  LEAP 
Coordinator  Clare  Quinn  for 
a discussion  about  tuition  reim- 
bursement and  learn  how  Rush 
can  help  finance  your  education. 
Free.  Ill' 

18 

360°  Feedback:  An 
Introduction  for  Managers 

1 to  2:30  p.m.  This  is  a method 
of  collecting  anonymous  feedback 
from  a variety  of  sources  — peers, 
direct  reports  and  coworkers  — 
and  creating  effective  continuous 
development  plans.  Free.  L 


Aerobicr 

Noon  and  5:30 
p.m.  throughout 
the  week  in  994 
Armour.  Step,  sculpt, 
cross  training  and 
low  impact  class- 
es offered.  All 
equipment  is  pro- 
vided. Schedules  are 
available  in  the 


19 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  Bestseller  and 
Oprah  Book  Club  selection  The 
Poisonwood  Bible  by  Barbara 
Kingsolver  is  this  month’s  pick 
for  discussion  at  Rush.  Free.  lAI 

93 

Wellness  Table 

8 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Stop  by  the  main 
cafeteria  and  learn  how  you  can 
“Be  Well  for  Life.”  Free. 

94 

A Relaxing  Retirement 

12:15  p.m.  to  1 p.m.  Do  you  hope 
to  retire  without  having  to  work 
part  time?  You  need  to  start 
planning  today.  Let  Charlene 
Boomgarden,  a retirement  coun- 
selor with  Fidelity  Investments, 
show  you  how.  Free.  W 

95 

How  to  Motivate  Yourself  and 
Influence  Others 

8:30  to  11:30  a.m.  Dealing  with 
difficult  people  is  even  harder  if 
you’re  one  of  them.  Come  assess 
your  interpersonal  style  and  learn 
how  to  see  things  from  another 
person’s  perspective.  Soon,  every 
encounter  will  he  win-win.  Free.  I 

Stress  Express 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Having  trouble 
talking  with  your  teen?  Stephen 
Gillenwater,  MA,  LSW,  and  Shari 
Rogers,  MSW,  LCSW,  of  the  Rush 
Adolescent  Family  Center  can 
help,  with  hints  on  how  to  address 
all  the  tricky  topics.  Free,  fif 


Wellness  Center,  707  S.  Wood, 
Suite  114,  or  online  at 
iris.rush.edu/wellness.  Just  click 
“Aerobics  Calendar.” 


Wednesdays,  11:15  to  11:45  a.m. 
The  FIT  Club  will  introduce  you 
to  others  just  like  you  — those 


For  those  courses 
marked  with  an  L 
or  a W,  see  below 


How  to  Register/ 

Where  to  '"o 

L:  These  are  LEAP 
courses  sponsored  by 
Human  Resources.  To 
register,  call  2^5918  or 
go  to  iris.rush.edu/hr, 
select  “Training”  from 
the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAP.” 


W:  These  courses  are 
sponsored  by  Employee 
Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to 
iris  .rush. edu/ wellness , 
select  “Upcoming 
Events”  and  click  on  the 
registration  link.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held 
in  the  Wellness  Center, 

1 14  Annex  Building. 


Listening  Skills 

1 to  5 p.m.  What?  Huh?  Did  she 
just  say  what  I think  she  said? 
Communication  comes  in  many 
forms.  Learn  to  recognize  them  all. 
Free. L 

SI 

Team  Effectiveness 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  A truly  great  team 
doesn’t  just  happen.  It  needs  to  be 
developed.  This  workshop  will  help 
you  move  your  team  into  the  high- 
performance  category.  Free.  L 


working  to  build  a healthy  life- 
style in  a not-so-healthy  society. 
New  members  pay  $15  for  group 
materials  and  an  initial  appoint- 
ment with  a registered  dietitian. 
Ongoing  weekly  fees  will  be 
applied  to  group  lunches,  cook- 
ing demonstrations  and  more. 
Membership  is  rolling.  In  the 
Wellness  Center.  Call  2-2817 
to  register. 
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Practicing  kid-sized  medicine  a big  prierity  at  Rush . . 


On  June  30,  after  1 5 
years  as  chairman  of 
pediatrics,  Samuel  Gotoff, 

MD,  said  farewell  to  Rush. 

In  this  issue  of  NewsRounds, 
we  dedicate  a few  pages  to 
a look  at  how  Rush  cares  for 
its  smallest  patients, 

In  “Goldilocks  and  the  Three 
Bears,”  a little  girl  comes  upon 
a cabin  in  the  woods  and,  finding 
it  unlocked,  goes  inside.  Hungry 
and  tired,  she  samples  three 
different  howls  of  porridge,  three 
chairs  and  three  beds  before 
finally  finding  the  ones  that  are 
“just  right”  for  her. 

Finding  a fit  that’s  just  right  is 
important  — from  the  right  job 
to  the  right  life  partner.  But  it’s 
particularly  important  when 
it  comes  to  health  care,  and 
especially  health  care  for  children. 

Children  are  not  just  small 
adults.  Kids  are,  in  fact,  quite 
different  — from  their  nutritional 
needs  and  their  growing  hones 
to  how  they  express  pain  and 
fear.  And  let’s  face  it,  children 
get  themselves  into  fixes  that 
adults  rarely  find  themselves  in. 
When  was  the  last  time  a 42- 
year-old  woman  came  into  the 
emergency  room  because  she 
accidentally  swallowed  a penny 
or  had  a bead  stuck  in  her  ear? 
“As  pediatric  specialists,  we 
believe  kids  are  better  served  by 
caregivers  who  focus  their  energy 
and  skills  on  kids’  needs,”  says 
Rush  pediatric  surgeon  Kathryn 
D.  Bass,  MD.  “Kids  don’t  vote  or 
- pay  taxes,  so  they  need  somebody 
to  be  their  health  care  advocate.” 


Fortunately,  children  are  mostly 
healthy  and  very  resilient.  That’s 
why  pediatricians  focus  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  on  preven- 
tion — making  sure  kids  get  their 
immunizations  to  protect  against 
diseases  — and  education. 

“We  have  a whole  process  called 
‘anticipatory  guidance’  that 
involves  educating  families  about 
the  changes  they  can  expect  in 
their  children  over  time,  from 
sleeping  and  feeding,  to  school, 
learning  issues  and  sexual  maturi- 
ty,” says  Beth  Volin,  MD,  director 
of  primary  care  pediatrics  at  Rush. 
“These  are  very  different  issues 
than  you  see  in  adult  medicine.” 

ER,  Jr. 

There  are  also  special  issues  tc") 
consider  when  treating  children 
in  the  emergency  room.  Take 
medication  dosages.  “You  can’t 


give  the  same  dose  of  medication  to 
every  child,  the  way  you  do  with 
adults.  You  have  to  go  on  a weight 
basis,”  says  Jane  E.  Kramer,  MD, 
director  of  pediatric  emergency 
services  at  Rush.  And  the  equip- 
ment used  to  treat  kids  in  the  ER 
— including  blood  pressure  cuffs, 

IV  catheters  and  needles  — has  to 
come  in  whole  range  of  sizes  to 
accommodate  different-sized  kids, 
from  the  tiniest  infants  to  six-foot- 
tall  teenagers. 

But  one  of  the  toughest  things 
pediatric  emergency  staff  must  deal 
with  is  the  high  level  of  emotion 
that  surrounds  a child’s  visit  to  the 
ER.  In  an  unfamiliar  setting  full 
of  strangers,  it’s  not  surprising  that 
children  cry  or  scream.  And  consid- 
ering the  circumstances,  it’s  under- 
standable that  some  parents  panic 
or  are  confused.  “Anxiety  is  all 
around,”  Kramer  says.  “People  who 


work  in  our  setting  have  to  get 
used  to  that  and  be  able  to  keep 
things  on  an  even  keel.”  With  all 
of  the  challenges  involved  in  treat- 
ing kids  in  the  ER  — including 
tiying  to  explain  complex  medical 
information  to  young  kids  — 
Kramer  says  it  helps  to  have  a full 
range  of  pediatric  subspecialists 
under  the  same  roof. 

“That’s  why  being  at  a place  with 
a children’s  hospital  such  as  Rush 
is  such  a luxury,”  she  says.  “It’s  not 
just  physicians  and  nurses  — 
we  have  pediatric  pharmacists 
and  radiologists  and  child  life 
specialists  who  deal  with  children’s 
issues  all  day,  every  day.  It’s  very 
reassuring.” 

Smaller  surgeries 

It’s  especially  reassuring  for 
emergency  room  pediatricians 
and  other  pediatric  specialists 
to  have  pediatric  surgeons 
available  when  an  infant  or 
child  has  a problem  that  requires 
surgery  — from  birth  defects  to 
traumatic  injuries  to  chronic 
diseases  to  potentially  deadly 
conditions  such  as  appendicitis. 

Like  its  adult  counterpart, 
pediatric  surgery  is  highly  special- 
ized. General  surgeons,  such  as 
Rush’s  Bass,  are  responsible  for 
procedures  involving  the  lungs 
and  the  extremities,  and  tumors 
and  cancers  in  the  chest  and 
abdominal  areas.  Eor  other  specific 
areas,  such  as  the  heart,  brain, 
bones  and  eyes,  subspecialists  are 
brought  in. 

Operating  on  kids,  and  particularly 
infants,  requires  special  care  and 
skill.  Because  kids  have  smaller 
blood  vessels  and  body  cavities, 
adult-sized  surgical  equipment  — 
including  scalpels,  clamps,  laparo- 
scopic instruments  and  catheters 
continued  on  page  2 


Kid  sized  cont... 


- had  to  be  downsized.  "It's  a 
hueo  in\-estment,”  Bass  says,  “and 
not  iiist  tinaneiallv.  It  takes  time 
to  train  vour  siirttieal  teanr  to 
pertorm  the  proeedures  using 
the  teehnology.” 

kids  also  ha\’e  a different  set  of 
surgieal  risks  and  potential  compli' 
eations  than  adults.  They  aren’t 
able  to  tolerate  blood  loss  as  well, 
they  are  less  denronstrati\'e  of  their 
problems  and  they  ha\’e  a different 
set  of  warning  signs,  “kids  can 
compensate  for  their  problems  to  a 
greater  extent,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  they  ha\-e  a greater  reserve,” 
Bass  says.  “And  when  they’ve 
depleted  all  of  their  reserves,  they 
crash.  So  the  rate  of  sudden  death 
can  be  greater  when  you  don’t 
recognize  the  red  flags.” 

Pediatric  surgeons  are  trained 
to  deal  with  such  issues,  which 
lowers  the  risk  considerahly. 

“It’s  not  that  adult  surgeons 
can’t  or  shouldn’t  operate  on 
children,”  Bass  says.  “But  these 
days,  if  you  go  to  major  medical 
centers,  it  is  understood  and 
desired  that  children  he  treated 
by  pediatric  surgeons.” 


[X'ople  to  treat  kids  are  those  with 
the  expertise  to  handle  their 
special  needs.  And  finding  health 
care  that  fits  just  right  makes  for 
a lor  of  happy  endings. 


Kellogg  Building 


701 


Pediatric  Dialysis 
Water  Treatment 
Room 


Kids  get  a shot  in  the  arm  by  Sean  Carr 


Big  syringes  are  scary  no  matter 
how  old  you  are.  But  once 
you’ve  used  one  to  draw  Blue  icing 
whiskers  on  a bunny  cookie  that 
next  round  of  shots  might  just 
seem  a little  less  threatening. 

Putting  pediatric  patients  at  ease, 
and  helping  them  through  some  of 
their  pain,  is  what  Rush’s  child  life 
program  is  all  about.  At  a special 
open  house  on  July  10,  child  life 
director  Rohyn  Hart  shared  a few 
of  her  favorite  methods  with 
members  of  the  pediatric  unit  staff. 

In  addition  to  introducing  medical 
instruments  into  non-threatening 
activities,  such  as  decorating  cook- 
ies and  squirt  painting,  child  life 
also  uses  pet  therapy,  massage 
therapy  and  non-pharmaceutical 
pain  management  techniques, 
including  guided  imagery  and 
relaxation.  Then  there’s  good 
old-fashioned  American  humor, 
which  helped  explain  the  large  set 
of  clamps  running  through  Hart’s 
head,  a la  Steve  Martin’s  arrows 
of  yore. 

“It  really  helps  when  there’s  a 
bond  between  patients  and  staff,” 
she  said.  “And  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  create  that  bond  is  for 
them  to  have  fun  together.” 

Child  life  also  offers  invaluable 
assistance  for  parents  and  siblings. 


from  formal  support  groups  to  such 
simple  things  as  sitting  with  a 
child  for  a few  minutes  so  a parent 
can  get  a cup  of  coffee.  “Parents 
are  the  most  important  sense  of 
security  for  a child,  hut  they’re 
also  under  incredible  pressure,” 
Hart  says.  “We  try  to  give  them 
the  support  they  need  so  they 
have  the  strength  to  he  there  for 
their  child.” 


At  the  child  life  open  house  on  July  10, 
summer  intern  Lajonesse  Rodney  arid 
others  put  sydnges  to  delicious  use 
decorating  cookies . 


The  sweetest  ef  the  Suite 

To  find  most  of  the  uniquely  decorated  couches  and  chairs  — and  accompanying  television 
sets  and  ottomans  — that  make  up  "Suite  Home  Chicago,”  you  don’t  need  to  look  any 
further  than  underneath  the  nearest  tourist  taking  a load  off  on  Michigan  Avenue,  But  a bit 
off  the  beaten  path,  and  well  worth  the  trip.  Is  Rush's  contribution  to  this  sedentary  sequel  to 
1 999’s  legendary  "Cows  on  Parade.”  Housed  In  the  lobby  of  the  James  R,  Thompson  Center 
at  1 00  W.  Randolph,  "Sofa(r)  from  Home”  Is  the  creation  of  Rush  Children’s  Hospital  patients, 
who  got  a little  help  — as  they  usually  do  In  artistic  matters  — from  the  Snow  City  Arts 
Foundation,  The  light  green  couch,  reminiscent  of  surgical  scrubs  or  a patient’s  gown.  Is 
covered  with  colorful  painted  tiles,  It  Is  also  dotted  with  cubbyholes  — 45  in  all,  representing 
the  45  rooms  on  the  Rush  pediatrics  unit.  Each  cubbyhole.  In  turn,  contains  an  additional 
work  of  art  — a small  sculpture,  picture  or  poem  — that  expresses  each  child's  feelings 
about  life  in  the  hospital  and  his  or  her  hopes  for  the  healthy  life  that  awaits  beyond  Its  walls. 
The  couch,  which  took  two  months  to  complete,  will  be  on  display  at  the  Thompson  Center 
through  Ocotber, 


The  same  can  be  said  for  all  areas 
of  pediatric  medicine  — the  best 


Rush  has  gotten  even  more  kid  friendly 
now  that  the  netv  pediatrics  outpatient 
specialty  unit  is  up  and  running  on  7 
Kellogg.  Done  up  in  a colotfid  rainforest 
theme  that  includes  even  the  room 
number  plaijnes  (above),  the  unit  houses 
three  of  Rush  Children’s  Hospital’s  higlw 
est'profile  programs:  the  Rush  Children's 
Heart  Center,  the  pediatric  dialysis  unit 
and  pediatric  respiratory  medicine,  which 
includes  the  pediatric  sleep  physiology 
laboratory  and  the  pediatric  pulmonary 
function  laboratory. 


Pith  helmewd  patient  Colby  Ulhim.  tl,  joined  Samuel  Cotoff,  MD,  then  chairman  of 
lediatnes  (left),  and  others  lor  7 Kellogg's  official  vine  cutting  on  May  9. 
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Cheers  to  the  Rush  classes  of  2001  — and  a new  tradition  of  giving! 


It  was  a picture  perfect  day, 
inside  and  out,  for  the  2001 
Rush  commencement  on 
Saturday,  June  9,  and  we  have 
the  perfect  pictures  to  prove  it. 
More  than  300  degrees  were 
granted  that  day  — to  students 
in  the  Medical  College,  the 
College  of  Nursing,  the  College 
of  Health  Sciences  and  the 
Graduate  Ctallege  — and  com- 
mencement  speaker  Roger  J. 
Bulger,  MD,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Association  of  Academic 
Health  Centers,  prepped  them 
for  the  rapidly  changing  world 
of  health  care  with  his  talk. 


“Graduating  Into  a Sea  of 
Uncertainty  — Problem  or 
Challenge  ?” 

The  graduating  medical  students 
also  rememhered  one  of  their 
own,  Karen  Goldman,  of  the 
class  of  2000,  who  died  after 
being  hit  by  a car  in  March 
of  last  year.  Their  class  gift  of 
$1,250  went  to  the  Karen 
Goldman  Memorial  Fund. 

The  photos:  I . Health  Systems 
Management  graduate  Joanne  Jacobson 
may  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
stepfather  Wayrte  Lerncr,  of  the  hlSM 
faculty,  but  he  had  her  back  on  the  big 
day.  1.  William  Kostnala,  MD, 
graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College 
in  1 999  — nuu'  he's  a resident 
m internal  medicine  at  the  Medical 
Center  — and  he  donned  the  cap  and 
gown  once  again  to  celebrate  wife 
Cathy's  MSN.  3.  Like  father,  like  son: 
Rush  President  and  CEO  Leo  Henikoff, 
MD,  looks  on  as  orthopedic  surgeon 
Ken  Kuo,  MD,  congratulates  Eugene 
Kuo  on  his  medical  degive  — and  on  his 
decision  to  sack  around  at  Rush  for 
his  residency.  Rush  parents  don't  have 
a comer  on  the  pride  market , as 
4.  C.  Suzanne  Cutter's  mom  [rroves, 
hugging  the  neit'  doctor  in  the  house. 


Then  there  were  seven:  Rush  adds  te  hreast  imaging  team  by  John  Pontarelli  and  Jill  Waite 


Mammography  visits  are,  by 
their  very  nature,  fraught 
with  anxiety  and  uncertainty. 

To  make  matters  worse,  it  often 
takes  months  to  get  into  the 
radiologist’s  office  once  an 
appointment  has  been  made. 

And  when  patients  finally  do  get 
inside  the  doors,  long  waits  in 
crowded  rooms  can  lead  to  more 
tension  and  frustration. 

The  recently  opened  Rush  Breast 
Imaging  Center  hopes  to  change 
all  of  that.  With  the  welcome 
addition  of  five  new  radiologists, 
an  office  layout  aimed  at  creating 
a more  relaxed  and  orderly  envi- 
ronment, and  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  the  center’s  goal  is  to 
provide  superior  imaging  services 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Four  of  the  “new”  radiologists  — 
Gene  Solmos,  MD,  Anne 
Cardwell,  MD,  Fisa  Stempel,  MD, 
and  Peter  Jokich,  MD,  the  recent- 
ly appointed  director  of  Rush’s 
new  section  of  hreast  imaging  — 
may  be  familiar  faces  to  some.  All 
worked  at  Rush  previously  and 


are  excited  to  be  hack  as  part 
cT  the  new  hreast  imaging  team. 
The  team  will  also  include  Rush 
newcomer  Carol  Corbridge,  MD, 
as  well  as  two  radiologists  already 
at  Rush,  Laurens  Ackerman,  MD, 
and  Janice  Dieschhourg,  MD. 

“We  have  been  able  to  assemble 
one  of  the  finest  teams  of  physi- 
cians, technologists  and  support 
staff  — a team  dedicated  to 
providing  women  with  highly 
specialized  hreast  imaging  services 
and  consultation  in  a comfortable 
new  setting,”  Jokich  says. 

In  addition  to  screening  and 
diagnostic  mammography,  other 
specialized  hreast  imaging  proce- 
dures are  performed  in  the  center, 
including  hreast  ultrasound, 
stereotactic  and  ultrasound-guided 
core  biopsies,  fine  needle 
aspirations,  ductograms  and 
preoperative  needle  localizations. 

The  center,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  patient,  uses 
improved  workflow  to  minimize 
patient  waiting  times  and  free  the 


available  staff  to  focus  on  imaging 
services  rather  than  clerical 
processes.  The  center  also  features 
all  new  state-of-the  art  breast- 
imaging  equipment,  including  one 
imaging  unit  that  combines  both 
film  and  digital  capabilities. 

With  the  new  facility  and  addi- 
tional staff,  Jokich  estimates  that 
approximately  13,000  screening 


mammograms  and  1 1 ,000 
diagnostic  mammograms  will 
be  performed  at  Rush  each  year. 
And  by  October,  the  lag  time 
between  making  an  appointment 
and  getting  into  the  office  should 
he  drastically  reduced. 

The  Rush  Breast  Imaging  Center  is 
located  in  suite  1 55  of  the  Professional 
Office  Building. 


Technologist  Diana  Kovolik  guides  a patient  through  a visit  to  Rush's  jil’u' 
breast  imaging  center. 
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Button  Upi 

Wc  know  UHi’ic 

lookii\i:  our  tor  rhc 
“Ir’s  Happcniirg  ar  Rush" 
spors  in  rhc  Tn'hnne  and  rhc 
Siin-Timcs  each  week:  wc’\  c 
seen  clippings  ot  the  ads  — 
sonretimes  e\'cn  complete  sets 
taped  to  doors  and  pinned  up 
on  bulletin  boards  around  the 
Medical  Center. 
vVe  also  know 
that  Chicago  is 
paying  attention; 

' the  Rush  web 
site  has  never 
been  busier, 
couple  of 
NewsRounds  ago,  we  asked 
you  to  show  us  how  well  you’re 
paying  attention  to  the  campaign 
by  telling  us  a little  something 
about  the  topics  covered  in  the 
ads.  The  first  two  people  to  chime 
in  were  Jill  Porter  of  student  affairs 
and  Janise  Page  of  5 North 
Atrium.  Both  are  new  proud 
owners  of  first  edition  “It’s 
Happening  at  Rush”  mugs. 

So  now'  that  we  know  that 
the  message  is  sticking,  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  “It’s 
Happening”  buttons,  first  passed 
out  in  May,  are  sticking  as  well. 


If  you’re  still 
sporting  yours, 
great.  If  yeiii 
haven’t  put  yours 
on  in  a w'hile, 
now'’s  the  time. 

Our  moles  will  be  prow'ling 
the  Medical  Center’s  halls  for 
the  next  few'  w'eeks,  eyes  open, 
looking  tor  buttons.  If  they 
catch  you  wearing  yours  they’ll 
give  you  your  very  own  “It’s 
Happening”  mug. 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  keep 
w'earing  the  buttons'’  Because  we 
all  encounter  hundreds  of  people 
as  we  make  our  ways  around  the 
Medical  Center  each  day,  and  the 
more  that  people  see  the  buttons, 
the  more  they’ll  want  to  know 
about  what  “it” 
is  and  why 
Its 

Happening 
at  Rush.” 

Besides,  the 
buttons  just 
look  good. 

Lost  your  button,  or  just  xvant 
another:'  Contact  Amie  ( )' Reilly  at 
Anne_0' Reilly@rush  .edu  for  a 
new  one.  Alsu,  look  for  the  "It's 
Hal^peniny"  table  in  the  cafeteria  on 
Ally.  22  and  Any.  30. 


John  Mead,  MD,  co-director  of  Rush's  eating 
disorders  program,  was  quoted  in  the  July  2 
issue  of  People  magazine  in  a story  about 
the  growing  popularity  of  plus-size  models. 
“Voluptuous,  full  figured  women  can  once 
again  be  our  sex  symbols,’’  Mead  says.  “Big 
can  be  beautiful  — and  healthy.’’ 

Fifty  percent  of  women  in  the  United  States 
wear  a size  1 4 or  larger,  and  the  average 
woman  is  5’4”  and  1 52  lbs.  Yet  until  recently, 
the  highest  fashions  were  made  for  women 
who  are  5’1 1 ” and  wear  a size  4,  while 
plus-size  clothes  remained  distinctly  dowdy. 
But  in  the  last  decade,  top  modeling  agencies 
have  been  creating  plus-size  divisions  specifi- 
cally for  models  size  1 0 and  larger.  The  result: 
plus-sized  fashion  sales  have  rapidly 
increased,  reaching  $19.7  billion  in  2000. 

In  a related  vein,  on  July  23  Metro  Radio 
Network  spoke  with  Daniel  Goodman,  MA, 
also  of  the  eating  disorders  program,  about 
body  image  and  the  pressure  adolescent  girls 
feel  to  lose  weight. 


The  July  9 issue  of  Crain’s  Chicago 
Business  reported  on  the  Rush  physician 
order  entry  system,  which  has  not  only 
reduced  wait  times  for  medications  but, 
by  automatically  warning  doctors  when  they 
prescribe  certain  medications,  helped 
decrease  antibiotic  resistance,  a significant 
public  health  concern. 


In  the  wake  of  the  suicide  of  a woman  who 
had  delivered  quadruplets,  the  local  media 
tapped  several  Rush  experts  on  post-partum 
depression  on  July  19.  Psychiatrist  Robin 
Rosenblate,  MD,  spoke  with  Channel  5 
News,  and  Channel  1 News 
interviewed  fertility  specialist  Mary  Wood- 
Molo,  MD,  and  discussed  fertility  medications 
and  post-partum  depression  screening  with 
Xavier  Pombar,  MD,  who  specializes  in  high- 
risk  pregnancies.  Wood-Molo  and  Rosenblate 
also  spoke  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  On  July 
5,  WBBM'AM  radio  interviewed  obstetrics 
nurse  Unda  Koehl,  MS,  RNC,  for  advice  on 
recognizing  the  signs  of  post-partum 
depression  and  how  to  get  treatment. 


On  June  1 2,  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported 
that  Rush's  Richard  Rerger,  MD,  was  the 

first  doctor  to  perform  a new  minimally 
invasive  hip  replacement  surgery.  The  new 
procedure's  smaller  incisions  offer  several 
significant  benefits  over  traditional 
hip-replacement  surgery,  including  less 
pain,  a smaller  risk  of  infection  and  faster 
recovery  time. 

Other  local  media  reporting  on  the  procedure 
included  radio  stations  WBBM-AM, 
WBEZ-FM  and,  on  TV,  the  Channel  9 
News.  USA  Today  reported  on  the  surgery 
in  July. 


A little  healthy  cempetitlon 


RusivEOpa 


May  1 6,  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Day,  was  a perfect  day  for  a picnic, 
and  that's  exactly  what  it  felt  like  on  the 
Atrium  lawn.  Some  volleyball.  A little 
classic  rock  on  the  boom  box.  And  food.  Never 
mind  that  it  was  soy  nuts  and  yogurt  smooth- 
ies instead  of  brats  and  beer  — it  still  tasted 
good.  And  it  was  fun.  All  day,  departments 
from  across  Rush  faced  off  in  challenges 
ranging  from  tug  ‘o'  war  and  a balloon  toss 
— a favorite  of  student  affairs  director 
Jill  Potter  (at  right,  top)  — to  tennis  and  the 
hula-hoop.  Regina  Taylor  of  pediatrics 
(bottom)  picked  up  the  prize  in  that  event, 
keeping  her  hips  in  motion  for  six  minutes 
and  18  seconds. 

It's  never  too  early  to  start  training  for  next 
year's  event.  You  can  get  off  to  a good  start 
at  the  annual  employee  health  event.  Sept. 
17  to  21, 7 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Atrium.  With  the  results  from  your  free 
and  confidential  screening,  and  the  advice 
and  programs  available  through  employee 
wellness,  your  department  might  even  be 
ready  to  face  down  this  years  champs, 
philanthropy  and  communication. 


Robert  Simon,  MD,  professor 
and  chairman  of  emergency 
medicine  in  Rush  Medical 
College,  has  been  named  chaii' 
man  of  the  Medical  Center’s 
new  Department  of  Emergency 
Medicine  (see  story  on  p.  5). 

Simon  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Wayne  State  University  in 
1970  and,  after  a surgical  intern- 
ship at  Detroit  General  Hospital, 
finished  his  residency  training  in 
emergency  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Hc'ispitals. 
From  1975  to  1988,  he  held 
several  prominent  positions  at 
Marquette  General  Hospital  and 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  in  the  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Since  1988,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  emergency  medicine 
at  Cook  County  Hospital.  Simon 
joined  the  Rush  faculty  in  1995. 

joining  Simon  to  oversee  the 
new  Department  of  Emergency 
Medicine’s  daily  operations  is 


Dino  Rumoro,  DO,  who  has  been 
appointed  clinical  chairman  of 
emergency  medical  services. 
Rumoro,  who  received  his 
osteopathic  medicine  degree  from 
Midwestern  University’s  Chicago 
College  of  Ostoeparhic  Medicine, 
completed  his  emergency  medicine 
residency  at  Cook  County 
Hospital,  where  he  was  chief 
resident  from  1993  to  1994.  He 
has  served  as  assistant  clinical 
professor  of  emergency  medicine 
on  the  affiliate  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  on  the 
emergency  staffs  at  Central 
DuPage  Hospital,  Edward  Hospital 
and  Our  Lady  of  the  Resurrection 
Medical  Center,  as  well  as  in 
Cook  County’s  employee  health 
department. 

Peter  Jokich,  MD,  has  returned 
to  the  Medical  Center  as  director 
of  the  new  section  of  breast  imag- 
ing (see  story  on  p.  3).  A graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine,  JcTich  did 

continued  on  page  7 


Emergency  makeover:  new  faces. 


The  Rush  emergency  room 
recently  got  a makeover. 

But  far  from  being  merely 
cosmetic,  the  changes  will  revo- 
lutionize  the  way  the  ER  oper- 
ates, improving  efficiency  and 
boosting  patient  satisfaction. 

July  1 marked  the  debut  of  Rush’s 
newly  formed  Department  of 
Emergency  Medicine.  Previously, 
emergency  services  was  a section 
of  the  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine,  headed  by  Stuart  Levin, 
MD,  and  staffed  by  highly  quali- 
fied doctors  certified  in  internal 
medicine. 

TTae  creation  of  a separate  emer- 
gency medicine  department  came 
about  when  Paul  Hanashiro,  MD, 
medical  director  c'»f  emergency 
services  at  Rush  for  the  last  20 
years,  announced  his  retirement, 
bianashiro  had  built  emergency 
services  at  Rush  into  a strong 
clinical  program,  as  well  as  a vital 
component  for  house  staff  and 
medical  student  training. 

According  to  Larry  Goodman, 

MD,  senior  vice  president  for  med- 
ical affairs,  Hanashiro ’s  retirement 
presented  a natural  opportunity  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  reorgani- 
zation and  further  improvements. 
As  part  of  the  reorganization, 
Robert  Simon,  MD,  who  has 
been  the  academic  chairman  of 


emergency  medicine  at  Rush  since 
1995  and  also  heads  the  emer- 
gency medicine  department  at 
Cook  County  Hospital,  was  named 
the  new  chairman  of  Rush’s 
Department  of  Emergency 
Medicine.  “1  am  extremely  proud 


of  how  Dr.  Hanashiro  did  his 
job,  and  I’m  extremely  excited 
about  what  Dr.  Simon  will  do,” 
says  Levin. 

Simon  appointed  Rush’s  Dino 
Rumoro,  DO,  as  the  department’s 
clinical  chairman  and  brought  in 
Julio  Silva,  MD,  to  serve  as  associ- 
ate chairman.  Additionally,  six 
new  physicians  have  joined  the 
Rush  emergency  medicine  team  — 
all  of  them  board-eligible  or  certi- 
fied in  emergency  medicine.  “It’s 


new  department 

a changing  of  the  guard  — a 
changing  of  the  way  we  do 
things.”  says  Levin. 

With  the  new  team  in  place, 
patients  should  experience  shorter 
waiting  times,  since  emergency 
physicians  are  trained  to  do  many 


of  the  tasks  — such  as  reducing 
dislocated  joints  and  suturing 
lacerations  — that  require 
internists  to  consult  with  special- 
ists. “In  emergency  medicine,  you 
receive  training  in  all  aspects  of 
medicine,  from  pediatrics  to  geri- 
atrics, so  we’re  prepared  to  han- 
dle a wide  variety  of  emergency 
and  non-emergency  situations,” 
says  Rumoro. 

Another  change  designed  to  move 
patients  through  the  ER  is  the 


by  Judy  Grossman  and  Melanie  Ragland 

installation  of  Ibex  Pulsecheck, 
an  electronic  patient  tracking  and 
documentation  system  that  charts 
each  patient’s  progress  through  the 
ER,  from  intake  to  diagnosis  to  dis- 
charge, via  a network  that’s  acces- 
sible to  all  ER  staff.  Among  its 
many  impressive  and  time-saving 
features,  IBEX  immediately  notifies 
physicians  about  completed  lab 
work  and  x-rays,  tracks  the  amount 
of  time  patients  spend  in  each  area 
of  the  Medical  Center,  identifies 
and  alerts  ER  staff  aht)ut  potential- 
ly harmful  drug  interactions  and 
automatically  prints  patient  dis- 
charge instructions  in  both  English 
and  Spanish. 

“IBEX  will  help  bring  about  a 
higher  degree  of  integration 
between  the  ER  and  the  rest  of  the 
hospital,”  says  James  T. 
Frankenhach,  senior  vice  president 
for  corporate  and  hospital  affairs. 

“The  emergency  room  is  one  of 
the  front  doors  of  the  institution, 
where  we  serve  people  who  are 
the  very  sickest  and  who  need  the 
best  care,”  says  Goodman.  “And 
we  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
treatment  is  provided  efficiently, 
in  a setting  that’s  appropriate  and 
supportive  of  both  patients  and 
families.  These  changes  will 
undoubtedly  help  us  to  achieve 
that  goal.” 


Patient 


At  Rush,  we  strive  to  set  the  standard  for  patient  care.  Three  recent  letters 
demonstrate  how  we’re  doing  on  that  goal,  one  patient  at  a time. 


Dear  Sirs: 

I would  be  remiss  if  I didn't  acknowledge  Dr,  Thomas  Deutsch  for  his  professionalism, 
compassion,  respect  and  integrity. 

It  Is  ever  so  evident  that  he  cares  for  and  attends  to  a very  large  patient  population.  Which  is 
why,  after  returning  home  to  convalesce,  I was  amazed  when  Dr.  Deutsch  called  me  to  ensure 
that  I was  stable  and  doing  okay.  I have  been  hospitalized  several  times  but  have  never  had 
anyone  call! 

The  tact  that  Dr.  Deutsch  did  so  was  above  my  expectations.  Any  surgical  procedure  one  goes 
through  is  taxing,  to  say  the  least.  But  Dr,  Deutsch's  personal  touch  was  a real  comfort.  It  is  nice 
to  know  that  a man  of  his  stature  really  cares  for  his  patients.  I couldn't  be  more  pleased, 

Thank  you  all. 


Dear  Dr,  Henikoff: 

I am  very  grateful  to  have  a very  good  doctor  and  surgeon  to  care  for  me,  one  who  is 
concerned  and  competent.  Constantine  V,  Godellas,  MD,  is  a very  good  doctor.  He  is  kind, 
caring,  nice,  patient,  considerate,  humble  and  has  a good  bedside  manner. 

Dr.  Godellas  is  rare,  and  he  is  a real  doctor.  He  has  helped  me  a lot  and  been  so  nice  and  kind 
to  me.  He  explains  a lot  of  medical  things  I don't  understand, 

Rush-Presbyterian-St,  Luke's  Medical  Center  is  fortunate  to  have  a good  doctor  and  surgeon 
like  Dr,  Godellas  on  its  staff, 

Thank  you. 


Dear  Rush: 

I don't  know  where  to  begin  but  I'll  try.  Cynthia  Baldwin,  OTR/L,  of  occupational  therapy,  is  a 
blessing  from  God,  Immediately  after  meeting  her  I felt  that  I had  found  a friend  for  life.  She  is 
warm,  wonderful,  compassionate,  gentle  and  extremely  bright,  Very  inspiring  and  very  caring. 
She  has  to  be  one  of  the  most  amazing  women  I have  ever  met,  She  goes  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  with  her  patients  — especially  me, 

Cynthia  was  with  me  when  I found  out  my  stay  in  rehabilitation  was  going  to  be  longer  than 
expected.  She  knew  how  upset  I was  and  was  also  aware  of  how  much  I enjoyed  being  around 
her  and  her  staff,  and  how  well  I was  progressing  with  her.  Cynthia  decided  to  be  the  light  at  the 
end  of  my  tunnel,  This  amazing  woman  took  it  upon  herself  to  rearrange  her  schedule  so  that 
I could  have  OT  two  times  a day  instead  of  once,  She  worked  so  hard  with  me  and  was  so 
attentive  to  my  needs  that  she  made  me  feel  like  a whole  person  again,  She  knew  my  passion 
and  goal  was  to  get  back  in  the  kitchen  and  cook  again,  something  that  I wasn't  to  do  for 
months.  Because  of  her  dedication,  training  and  inspiration,  I did  it.  In  a wheelchair  and  walker, 

I am  finally  able  to  cook  and  work  around  the  kitchen.  I could  go  on  for  hours  but  there  aren’t 
enough  words  to  express  how  grateful  I am. 
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Exceptional  Rush  employees  honored  at  quarterly  luncheon  by  Sean  Carr  and  Shari  Kravitz 


Jr’s  )it)r  dlwciys  easy  to  smile.  In  health  eare,  the  days  are 
heetie  — and  long.  But  gii’en  the  erop  of  nominees  at 
the  June  14  awards  luneheon,  plenty  of  us  appear  to  have 
the  energy  and  dedieation  it  takes  to  offer  exceptional  service 
not  only  with  a smile,  hut  with  the  unique  persotuil  touch 
that  is  the  hallmark  of  Rush  care.  These  are  the  people  who 
keep  the  bar  raised  for  everyotie  else,  who  help  make  us  the 
best  u'e  can  be. 


Employee 

In  library  acquisitions,  McKinley 
Ellison  has  proven  himselt  a 
N'aluable  team  player.  He  always 
takes  the  initiative,  stepping  in 
without  being  asked  and  doing 
what  needs  to  he  done  without  any 
tantare.  In  tact,  with  his  communi' 
cation  skills  and  his  ability  to  see 
ideas  through  to  completion, 
Ellison  keeps  things  running  so 
smoothly  it’s  sometimes  hard  to  see 
all  the  work  that  goes  into  that 
efticiency.  But  Ellison  is  always 
there,  and  now  all  ot  his  hard  work 
is  receiving  the  recognition  it 
deserves.  Also  nominated:  Shirley 
Congenie,  Nancy  Connolly, 
Annette  Coppage,  Richardo 
Galarian,  Frank  Hampton,  Julie 
Leader,  Kris  Norton,  Carolyn 
Overbeeke  and  Rosa  Valadez. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Carol  Stege  was  a patient 
here  at  Rush  who  wanted 
to  properly  thank  the  members 
of  housekeeping  and  the  support 
service  team  for  their  attentive- 
ness.  Her  family  established  this 
award  in  her  name  to  salute 
employees  for  that  dedication. 

This  quarter’s  two  recipients  are 
Don  Rogers  of  medical  center 
engineering  and  Mark  Lumas  of 
environmental  services.  According 
to  Rick  Mar  zee,  director  of  medical 
center  engineering,  Rogers,  an  out- 
standing performer  in  the  carpen- 
try section  tor  the  last  five  years, 
has  a creative,  everything-and- 
the-kitchen-sink  approach  to 


problem  solving:  “He’ll  try  just 
about  anything  to  fix  just  about 
anything,”  Marzec  says.  And  when 
he’s  done,  he’ll  just  ask,  “What 
else  do  you  have  for  me?” 

In  environmental  services,  Lumas 
is  known  as  something  of  a joker 
— and  as  someone  who  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  work  he 
does  on  7 South  Atrium.  A great 
team  player,  he’s  on  time  every  day, 
just  as  he  has  been  for  the  last  1 1 
years.  And  while  this  is  only 
Lumas ’s  first  year  in  environmental 
services,  his  boss,  Robbin  White,  is 
already  honored  to  have  him  as  a 
member  of  the  team. 


Mckinley  Ellison  aquires  an  award. 


Manager 

“Fine  tuned  machine”  is  how 
Edwin  Kopytko,  MS,  RN,  unit 
director  for  1 3 Kellogg,  describes 
Jeannie  Dixon.  A nurse  for  the 
inpatient  psychiatry  unit,  Dixon 
makes  sure  her  staff  works  hard  to 
meet  her  high  expectations.  But 
she  also  works  hard  to  ensure  that 
the  nursing  and  medical  students 
and  the  residents  who  come 
through  the  unit  get  the  best  pc^ssi- 
ble  learning  experience  while 
meeting  the  needs  of  every  single 
patient.  Also  nominated:  Judith 
Linquist,  Denise  Oleske  and 
Christine  Frank. 


]eannie  Dixon  with 
Edwin  Kopytko,  MS,  RN 


Patient  Satisfaction  "Stars" 

Excellent.  Attentive.  Thorough. 
These  are  just  three  of  the  glowing 
adjectives  used  to  describe  this 
quarter’s  Rush  Stars.  The  Stars 
award  honors  employees  who  have 
been  mentioned  at  least  twice  in 
positive  patient  evaluations.  This 
quarter’s  stars  are  in  neighboring 
galaxies:  Armando  Ortiz,  RN,  of  9 
North  Atrium  and  David  Hetzler, 
RN,  of  8 North  Atrium. 


Team 

The  team-of-the-quarter  award 
went  to  Mary  Christensen, 
Nancy  Crahill,  LeTonya  King, 
Barbara  McKenzie  and  Pamela 
Stallings,  who  provide  psychiatry 
services  at  the  Rush  Day  School. 
This  team  has  a big  job  to  do:  they 
help  emotionally  disturbed 
children  grow  into  healthy, 
contributing  members  of  society. 
How  do  they  do  it?  By  focusing  on 
a child’s  strengths  rather  than  on 


his  or  her  illness  or  deficits.  That 
translates  into  an  atmosphere  that 
challenges  students  as  it  nurtures 
them.  And  thanks  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  team,  the  program  is 
now  hailed  as  yet  another  example 
of  the  Linique  care  and  attention 
available  at  Rush.  Also  nominated: 
Collette  Birr,  Jodie  Bult,  Laura 
Degnan,  Kristen  Erickson,  Laura 
Carter-Esposito  and  Mary  Joyce  of 
critical  care  nursing. 


Calendar 


12:15  to  1 p.m.  Anthony  Perry, 
MD,  of  the  section  of  geriatric 
medicine  will  answer  the  question 
“What  if  it  is  Alzheimer’s?” 

14 

Managing  Up 

10  to  11:30  a.m.  When  was 
the  last  time  — other  than  your 
performance  evaluation  — that 
you  went  to  your  boss  and  asked 
for  feedback?  Developing  a good 
relationship  with  your  boss  is  the 
key  to  career  success.  This  class 
will  teach  you  how  to  make  the 
most  of  that  relationship.  Free.  L 


15 

The  Art  of  Taking  Minutes 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Whether  taking 
minutes  for  a department,  team, 
hoard  or  association  is  a new 
challenge  or  an  old  chore,  this 
class  will  save  you  time  and  stretch 
your  skills.  Topics  include  official 
rules  for  what  to  record  — and 
what  not  to  — and  common 
words  and  phrases  for  professional 
minutes.  $95.  L 

16 

Values  of  Care 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Excellence. 
Compassion.  Faith  in  Self  and 
Others.  Social  Responsibility. 

They’re  on  our  key  chain  and 
they’re  part  of  our  performance 
evaluation.  How  can  we  reinforce 
these  values  and  behaviors  in  our- 
selves and  those  around  us?  Free.  L 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  Remember 
adolescence  — the  fights  with 
triends,  the  crazy  parents,  the 
tennis  matches?  Anne  Lamott 
and  her  novel  Crooked  Little  Heart 
is  this  month’s  pick  for  discussion. 
Free.  W 


24&Z9 


Mind-Body  Series 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  In  a special 
two-part  series,  Jeremy  Clortene, 
PhD,  of  psychology  will  show  you 
techniques  for  becoming  more 
assertive.  Free.  W 


September 


Continuous  Skill 
Development  for  Busy  People 


10  a.m.  to  noon.  How  are  you 
expected  to  keep  learning  when 
you  barely  have  time  to  work?  It’s 
quite  easy,  actually,  it  you  register 
for  this  session.  Free.  L 


11 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  I 

This  class,  which  aims  to  edit  the 
stress  out  of  editing  text,  will 
explain  the  resources  of  a good 
dictionary  and  let  you  practice 
punctuation,  including  the  rules 
for  commas,  dashes,  parentheses 
and  all  the  members  ot  the  colon 
family.  $65.  L 


ONGOING  COURSES 


Aerobics 

A variety  of  classes  — everything 
from  low  impact  to  step  and  sculpt 
— are  offered  throughout  the  week 
at  noon  and  5:30  p.m.  in  Armour 
994.  For  a complete  schedule,  go 
to  iris.rush.edu/wellness/aerobics. 

Computer  Applications 
Training 

With  just  a little  guidance  and  a 
little  practice,  you  can  turn  your 
computer  into  the  helpful,  time- 
saving wonder  everyone  says  it  is. 
Information  services  and  LEAP 
offer  a monthly  schedule  of  classes 
covering  everything  from  Windows 
basics  to  using  the  recently  upgrad- 
ed Lotus  Notes.  In  August,  Power 
Word  and  Power  Excel  classes  are 
free.  For  more  information,  go  to 
iris.rush.edu/isdclasses. 

Food  and  Fitness  Interesting 
Tidbits  (FIT)  Club 

Have  fun  learning  about  nutrition, 
exercise  and  health!  Every 
Wednesday,  11:15  to  11:45  a.m. 


New  members  pay  $15  for  material, 
then  it’s  only  $2  a week.  Member- 
ship is  rolling.  First  session  is  free. 

An  Introduction  to 
ICD-9-CM  Coding 

5 to  7:30  p.m.  This  nine-week 
course  will  cover  the  basics  of  the 
system  that  hospitals  and  physicians 
use  to  describe  patient  diagnoses 
and  conditions,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  coding  diagnoses  of 
the  circulatory,  respiratory  and 
digestive  systems  as  well  as  V-codes 
and  other  physical  signs  and  symp- 
toms. Begins  mid  August.  $400.  L 

Medical  Terminology/Body 
Systems 

5 to  8 p.m.  In  this  16-week  class, 
a prerequisite  for  ICD-9-CM  and 
CPT-4  coding  classes,  you’ll  learn 
the  various  terms  used  in  health 
care  and  how  to  build  those  terms 
out  of  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes, 
suffixes  and  roots.  Begins  mid 
August.  $400.  L 


Time  to  Quit? 

Judy  Garrison,  RN,  CADC,  of 
Rush  Behavioral  Health  will  lead 
this  four-part  series,  a step-by-step 
smoking  cessation  method  that 
will  help  you  change  behaviors 
and  kick  the  habit  once  and  for 
all.  Classes  will  meet  on  Aug.  28, 
Sept.  4,  Sept.  10  and  Sept.  13, 
from  noon  to  1 p.m.  Participants 
should  be  prepared  to  quit  by  the 
second  session.  For  $25  — half  the 
regular  cost  of  the  program  — you 
will  receive  all  materials.  W 


Do  you  have  an  item  for 

News  Rounds'' 

Either  for  this  calendar. 

In  Brief  or  RushPeople? 
Send  all  information  to 
the  editor  (see  the  masthead 
on  page  2 ) no  later  than  a 
month  before  you  would 
like  it  to  appear.  You  can  also 
request  a detailed  listing  of 
upcoming  submission  deadlines. 


Rms/iPEOPLE  cont.  from  page  4 

his  residency  in  diagnostic  radiol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  1985,  he  joined  the  University 
of  Chicago  faculty,  moving  to 
Rush  in  1989  as  associate  profes- 
sor of  radiology  and  director  of 
the  section  of  breast  imaging. 
From  1999  until  this  year,  he 
was  hack  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  was  associate 
professor  of  clinical  radiology, 
director  of  the  section  of  breast 
imaging  and,  for  the  last  year,  an 
associate  investigator  at  the 
Cancer  Research  Center. 

Rosalind  Cartwright,  PhD,  chair- 
man of  psychology,  has  appointed 
Edward  Stepanski,  PhD,  as 

director  of  the  Rush  Sleep 
Disorder  Service  and  Research 
Center.  Stepanski,  who  came  to 
Rush  in  1998  as  director  of  the 
Rush  Sleep  Laboratory,  received 
his  doctorate  in  clinical  psycholo- 
gy from  Bowling  Green  State 
University.  From  1985  to  1993, 
he  was  director  of  the  insomnia 
clinic  at  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital 
Sleep  Disorders  and  Research 
Center,  and  from  1993  to  1998  he 
was  clinical  director  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Hospital’s 
Center  for  Sleep  and  Ventilatory 
Disorders.  He  is  also  an  associate 
professor  in  the  departments  of 
psychology  and  medicine. 

Cartwright,  who  founded  the 
Rush  Sleep  Disorder  Service  in 
1977,  will  continue  with  her 
sleep  research  program  and  her 
clinical  work  in  the  sleep  center 
as  senior  clinician. 


For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W,  see  below 

How  to  Register/ 

Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
spotrsored  by  Hwnan  Resources. 

To  register,  call  2'5918  or  go 
to  iris. rush. edu/hr,  select  “Training” 
from  the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAP.” 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored  by 
Employee  Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2'2817  or  go  to  iris.rush.edu/ 
wellness,  select  “Upcoming  Events” 
and  click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  these 
courses  are  held  in  the  Wellness 
Center,  ] 1 4 Annex  Building. 
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Dazzle,  dinner,  dance 

So\’cnrv'ti\  o is  the  dianiond 
anni\  crsarv,  so  this  year’s  Rush 
\\  Oman’s  Board  fashion  show  — 
an  annual  o\  cnt  since  R)27  — is 
sure  to  “Pa::le.”  At  6:30  pan.  on 
Sept.  7,  high  fashion  will  rule 
S\'mphony  Center  as  a who’s  who 
of  Chicago  takes  to  the  runway. 
.And  afterward,  at  8:  ^0  p.m.,  guests 
will  get  to  strut  their  own  stuff  at 
the  dinner  dance. 

Tickets  Cr  the  fashion  show  range 
from  $25  to  $150,  with  dinner 
rickets  available  for  $150. 

Proceeds  benefit  an  endowed 
scholarship  fund  at  the  Rush 
College  of  Nursing,  a gift  that  is 
not  only  timely  and  necessary, 
giN’en  the  current  nursing  shortage, 
hut  fitting,  since  the  Woman’s 
Board  was  founded  in  1903  with 
the  mission  of  supporting  nursing 
education. 

For  more  information  about 
the  event,  call  (312)  2264125 
or  sashay  over  to  www.thefashioii' 
show.org. 


Thonar 

nominations  due 

The  10th  annual  Eugene  J.-M. A. 
Thonar,  PhD,  Award  will  he  pre- 
sented at  a special  luncheon  and 
ceremony  cm  Oct.  4.  So  it’s  time 
to  send  in  those  nominations. 
Nominees  shcauld  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Medical  Center  and  enabled  the 
institution  to  further  its  commit- 
ment to  offering  c'lpportunities  to 
individuals  who  are  determined  to 
turn  a disability  into  a possibility, 
professionally  and  personally. 

Nomination  forms  were  sent  out 
the  first  of  the  month.  You  can 
also  download  the  form  from  the 
Rush  Intranet.  Just  surf  to 
iris.rush.edu,  click  “Initiatives” 
and  select  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  Task  Force. 
Nominations  are  due  by  Sept.  7. 

Fundraisers  with  flair 

Each  year,  several  people  from 
around  Chicago  hold  events  to 
raise  money  for  the  special 
research  and  patient  care  programs 
here  at  Rush.  Twea  of  these  aniaual 


events  are  cciming  up  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  On  Sept.  9,  the  “Third 
Annual  Ovarian  Cancer  Aware- 
ness and  Pledge  Run,”  for  motor- 
cycles and  cars,  will  roar  its  way 
from  Lisle,  Ilk,  to  a day  of  fun  — 
a pig  roast,  benefit  auction, 
motorcycle  show  and  metre  — in 
Warrenville.  The  event  was 
founded  both  to  help  raise  aware- 
ness about  ovarian  cancer  and  to 
raise  funds  for  Rush’s  Gyneco- 
Ictgical  Research  Laboratory. 
Registration,  at  Heritage  Harley 
Davidson  in  Lisle,  runs  from  10 
a.m.  to  noon. 

On  Sept.  15  the  Gavers  Gom- 
munity  Cancer  Foundation  will 
hold  its  ‘Second  Annual  Bam 
Dance  for  Cancer”  with  part  of 
the  proceeds  going  to  support 
cancer  research  here  at  Rush. 

This  year’s  hoedown,  will  be  held 
at  Donley’s  Wild  West  Tetwn  in 
Union,  111.  The  festivities  — last 
year  there  were  five  hands  in  all 
— kick  off  at  5:30,  and  the  danc- 
ing continues  until  midnight. 

For  more  informat  ioia  about 
either  event,  contact  Joyce  Walsh 
at  2-6894- 


American  Heart  Walk 

Walking  — it’s  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  improve  your  cardiovascular 
health  and  lower  your  risk  for  heart 
attack,  stroke  and  other  serious 
problems.  Take  part  in  the 
American  Heart  Walk  on  Sept.  14 
and  your  healthy  habit  can  also 
benefit  millions  of  others. 

Rush  will  participate  as  a corporate 
team,  and  you’re  invited  to  join  the 
effort.  Just  stop  by  the  wellness 
center  to  pick  up  your  sponsor  form 
so  you  can  start  collecting  dona- 
tions. Each  walker  is  encouraged  to 
raise  $100.  On  the  day  of  the 
event,  a bus  will  transport  all  Rush 
walkers  to  the  oiae-mile  course  in 
Grant  Park  at  11:30  a.m,  and  then 
back  to  the  Medical  Center  at  1 
p.m.  The  shuttle  is  also  open  to 
friends  and  family,  who  will  receive 
complimentary  parking  in  the  Rush 
garage.  All  Rush  walkers  will 
receive  a T-shirt,  with  individual 
prizes  given  based  on  tbe  amount 
of  money  each  walker  raises.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Stacie  Devine,  RN,  at  2-7887. 
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Fun  and  fitness  come  to  the  Atrium  this  month . 5.  c. 


On  Aug.  24,  employee  wellness  saluted  the  members  of  the  Rush  Walking  Club,  ivho 
started  stepping  out  m March  with  the  goal  of  topping  100  miles  before  the  dub’s  twice' 
weekly  walks  ended  last  month.  Felecia  Kirby  of  Rush  Home  Care  Network,  above, 
not  only  racked  up  some  serious  mileage  — a gift  certificate  for  a free  massage  to  help 
soothe  those  miles  away.  The  walking  club  is  just  one  of  the  many  programs  that 
employee  wellness  offers  throughout  the  year.  For  others,  stay  tuned  to  NewsRounds 
and  look  for  the  In  Good  Health  neivsletter. 


YOU  can  learn  a lot  hang- 
ing around  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Atrium  Building. 
The  average  time  it  takes  for 
a cab  to  respond  to  the  hail- 
ing light  on  Harrison,  for 
example,  or  how  much  your 
co-workers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  a finely  framed  print  of 
Ricky  Martin  orScooby  Doo. 

If  you  hang  out  for  half  an  hour 
or  so  between  Sept.  17  and  21, 
you  could  learn  something  a lot 
more  interesting,  and  useful. 
Employee  wellness  is  throwing 
its  Annual  Health  Event,  and 
this  year  it’s  bigger,  better  and 
louder  than  ever  before. 

“We’re  really  pumping  up  the 
fun  factor:  more  booths,  more 
giveaways,  more  action,’’  says 
Employee  Wellness  Coordinator 
Suzanne  Smith,  MPH,  CHES. 
“It’s  a fair,  so  it  should  teel  like 
one.’’  That  means  plenty  of  free 
information  and  goodies  compli- 
ments  of  Nestle,  Rush’s  own 
Women’s  and  Children’s 
Resource  Center  and  others, 
and  plenty  of  music  — every- 
thing  from  country  and  R&B 
to  Sinatra  and  disco. 

But  it’s  not  just  the  same  old 
health  assessment  set  to  a faster, 
funkier  beat.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  battery  of  blood 
pressure,  cholesterol  and  height- 
weight  tests,  staff  from  the  Rush 
Osteoporosis  Treatment  Center 
will  be  on  hand  to  do  bone  den- 
sity screenings  at  the  following 
times:  Sept.  17  from  1 to  3 p.m.. 


Sept.  18  from  7:30  to  11  a.m. 
and  Sept.  20  from  noon  to  3 p.m. 
And  all  day  on  Sept.  17,  there 
will  be  skin  cancer  screenings 
courtesy  of  Schering-Plough. 

“In  the  past,  we’ve  said  that 
this  event  is  like  a free  checkup. 
This  year,  we’ve  added  things  you 
can’t  even  get  at  a normal  check 
up,’’  says  Vanessa  Kane,  RD,  ED, 
assistant  coordinator  of  employee 
wellness. 

Your  test  results  and  your  answers 
to  the  wellness  questionnaire, 
which  covers  everything  from 
eating  and  fitness  habits  to  family 
health  history,  are  fed  into  a 


computer  to  generate  your  person- 
alized wellness  profile. 

Who  sees  these  results?  No  one  — 
ever  — but  you.  Like  the  blood 
pressure  and  weight  stations, 
which  are  behind  privacy  screens, 
your  wellness  profile  is  completely 
confidential.  The  only  time  your 
results  are  connected  to  your 
name  is  at  the  time  your  profile 
is  generated.  After  that,  every- 
one’s numbers  are  simply  lumped 
together,  which  helps  the 
employee  wellness  staff  plan  their 
programs  for  the  coming  year. 

“Let’s  say  that  the  statistics  show 
that  a percentage  of  employees  is 


overweight,  and  that  several 
employees  indicated  on  their 
questionnaires  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  make  lifestyle  changes,” 
says  Smith.  “With  that  informa- 
tion, we’ll  be  sure  to  do  programs 
to  help  people  make  changes  in 
their  diet  or  to  start  on  an  exer- 
cise program.” 

That’s  the  whole  point  of  the 
event,  Kane  says.  “You  don’t  just 
get  your  profile.  You  also  learn 
about  all  of  the  resources  that  are 
available  to  you  here  at  Rush  and 
in  the  community.” 

Many  of  those  resources  are  spon- 
soring booths  at  the  fair,  and  if 
free  snacks  and  discounted  mas- 
sages aren’t  enough  incentive  to 
check  them  out,  how  about  a 
raffle?  And  not  just  one,  but  six. 

Along  with  your  wellness  profile, 
you  will  also  receive  a raffle 
ticket.  Get  that  ticket  punched 
at  two  booths  and  you  can  enter 
the  daily  raffle,  where  prizes  range 
from  gift  certificates  to  Eleet  Feet 
and  Vertel’s  and  tickets  to  the 
Field  Museum  to  a Vivitar  35mm 
camera  and  a month’s  free  park- 
ing at  Rush.  Everyone  who  takes 
part  in  the  daily  raffle  is  also 
entered  in  the  Wellness  Prize 
Jackpot  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
which  will  include  most  of  the 
above  and  more  — the  total 
value  is  estimated  at  $365  — and 
it  all  goes  to  one  lucky  employee. 

“One  person  is  going  to  win  a 
whole  lot  of  stuff,”  says  Smith. 

So  come  for  the  jackpot,  but  keep 
your  eye  on  the  real  prize:  your 
health.  ■ 

The  Employee  Wellness  Health 
Event  runs  Sept.  17  through  Sept. 
21,7  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. , on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Atrium  Building. 
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Appointments 

L.  Penfield  Faber,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  acrinp  chairman  ot  car- 
dioN'ascular  and  thoracic  stirgery  at 
Rush.  Faber,  who  has  more  than 
250  publications  to  his  credit,  as 
well  as  se\-eral  \adeos  and  movies 
on  hronchoscopic  procedures  and 
.''urgical  techniqties,  has  previously 
ser\’ed  as  director  ol  surgical  post- 
graduate  education,  director  ot  the 
section  ot  general  thoracic  surgery, 
associate  dean  of  surgical  sciences 
and  services  and  associate  vice 
president  tor  medical  aftairs.  He 
was  recently  named  cardiovascular 
and  thoracic  surgery’s  outstanding 
teacher. 

Kenneth  Boyer,  MD,  has  been 
named  acting  chairman  of  pedi- 
atncs.  Boyer,  who  came  to  Rush 
in  1986  as  director  of  pediatric 
intectiOLis  diseases,  became  associ- 
ate  chairman  of  pediatrics  in  1989. 
The  director  of  the  pediatric  HIV 
program  at  Cook  County  Hospital, 
Boyer  is  a member  of  the  Lepper 
Society  of  Teachers  and  a recipient 
of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics’ 
outstanding  teacher  award. 

Susan  Jacob,  PhD,  has  been 
named  associate  dean  of  medical 
student  programs  in  Rush  Medical 
College.  Acting  associate  dean 
since  last  year,  Jacob  has  also 
served  as  course  director  of  med' 
ical  gross  anatomy  and  as  assistant 
dean  for  the  preclinical  curriculum 
for  the  medical  college.  The  med- 
ical students  have  selected  her 
seven  times  to  give  the  welcome 
address  to  the  entering  class,  and 
she  has  won  the  Brainard  Award, 
which  the  graduating  class  gives 
to  the  outstanding  basic  science 
teacher,  five  times,  most  recently 
this  past  spring. 

David  Clark,  PhD,  former  direc- 
tor of  research  affairs,  has  been 
named  director  of  research  compli- 
ance at  Rush.  In  his  new  position, 
Clark  will  focus  his  attention  on 
monitoring  the  Medical  Center’s 
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compliance  with  local,  state  and 
federal  regulations  governing 
research.  In  addition,  Eileen  Yates, 
CIP,  has  been  promoted  to  direc- 
tor ol  research  subjects  protection. 
Yates  started  as  a protocol  coordi- 
nator in  1998,  working  closely 
with  the  institutional  review  board 
committees  as  they  re-reviewed  all 
protocols  between  October  of  that 
year  and  April  of  1999.  Last  year, 
she  achieved  certification  from 
the  Council  for  Certification  of 
IRB  Professionals. 

Charles  Behl  has  joined  Rush 
as  associate  vice  president  for 
health  care  finance,  and  Wayne 
Franckowiac  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  position  of 
director  of  health  care  finance. 

Behl  comes  to  Rush  from  Cancer 
Treatment  Centers  of  America, 
where  he  was  vice  president  of 
finance.  His  previous  experience, 
spanning  more  than  two  decades 
and  all  areas  ol  hospital  financial 
management,  includes  positions  at 
Lutheran  General,  the  Rehabili- 
tation Institute  of  Chicago  and 
Children’s  Memorial  Hospital, 
where  he  was  controller. 

Franckowiac,  who  recently  served 
as  interim  head  ol  health  care 
finance,  assumes  responsibility 
for  system  development,  quality 
improvement  and  control  initia- 
tives and  continues  to  head  up 
revenue  audit  functions. 

Kudos 

Klaus  E.  Kuettner,  PhD,  chair- 
man of  biochemistry  and  professor 
of  orthopedic  surgery  at  Rush, 
was  recently  honored  at  a five-day 
conference,  “The  Many  Faces 
of  Osteoarthritis,”  hosted  by  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis’ 
Center  for  Tissue  Generation 
and  Repair.  TTie  eight-member 
scientific  advisoi7  panel  that 
organized  this  meeting  is  part 
of  the  same  group  that,  in  1987, 
selected  Rush’s  Department  of 
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Biochemistry  as  a National 
Institute  ol  Arthritis,  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases 
Specialized  Center  of  Research 
(SCOR)  — one  ol  only  three  in 
the  nation  — with  Kuettner  as 
program  director.  Biochemistry 
received  this  peer-reviewed  award 
lor  a second  time  in  1992  and 
again  in  1997,  at  which  time  it 
was  the  only  department  in  the 
country  to  earn  that  distinction. 
Last  year,  Kuettner  was  corecipient 
of  the  American  Orthopaedic 
Association’s  Bristol  Myers 
Squibb/Zimmer  Award  for 
Distinguished  Achievement 
in  Orthopaedic  Research. 

Philip  B.  Gorelick,  MD,  professor 
ol  neurology  and  director  of  the 
Department  of  Neurology’s  section 
of  cerebrovascular  disease  and 
neurologic  critical  care,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Deborah  R.  and 
Edgar  D.  Jannotta  Presidential 
Chair. 

Since  arriving  at  Rush  in  1991, 
Gorelick  has  established  an  inter- 
nationally renowned  stroke  pre- 
vention program,  the  Rush  Center 
for  Stroke  Research.  He  is  widely 
published  and,  in  1999,  was  princi- 
pal author  of  the  first-ever  compre- 
hensive physician  guidelines  for 
helping  patients  prevent  a first 
stroke.  His  ongoing  research  into 
stroke  prevention  and  cognitive 
impairment  after  stroke  is  funded 
by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Last  June,  the  Rush-Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke’s  Nurses  Alumni  Associa- 
tion named  Carol  Farran,  DNSc, 
RN,  their  2001  Distinguished 
Alumna. 

Fan'an,  the  Nurses  Alumni 
Association  Professor  in  Health 
and  the  Aging  Process  at  Rush 
University  and  professor  of  com- 
munity and  mental  health  nursing 
in  the  College  ol  Nursing,  received 
her  doctorate  in  nursing  science 
from  Rush  in  1985  and  joined 
the  nursing  faculty  that  same  year. 
She  has  been  involved  with  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center 
(RADC)  since  it  opened  in  1986 
and  has  directed  the  Education 
and  Information  Transfer  Core  of 
the  RADC’s  Core  Grant,  which 
focuses  on  multicultural  outreach, 
since  1991.  Coauthor  ol  a book, 
Hope  and  Hopelessness:  Critical 
Clinical  Constructs,  Farran  also 


developed  the  1 2 steps  for  care- 
givers, a list  of  inspirational  advice 
for  those  caring  for  elderly  people 
with  chronic  diseases. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rush  Medical 
College  Alumni  Association  hon- 
ored Melody  A.  Cobleigh,  MD, 
director  of  the  Rush  Comprehen- 
sive Breast  Center,  with  its  2001 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award. 

A 1976  graduate  of  Rush, 

Cobleigh  joined  the  faculty  in 
1989.  For  more  than  20  years, 
improving  patient  care  through 
research  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
her  career  — a career  that  has  led 
the  way  in  advancing  treatment 
options  for  breast  cancer,  both  by 
introducing  innovative  multidisci- 
plinary approaches  and  through 
studies  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
ol  novel  treatments.  In  addition 
to  her  leadership  role  with  the 
Comprehensive  Breast  Center, 
Cobleigh  is  also  director  of  Rush’s 
Inherited  Susceptibility  to  Cancer 
Program,  through  which  she  has 
counseled  hundreds  of  people 
about  cancer  risks,  prevention 
and  early  detection. 

On  July  13,  Annabelle  Volgman, 
MD,  assistant  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  medical  director  of 
electrocardiography  services  in 
the  Rush  Heart  Institute,  accepted 
the  Special  Merit  Award  from 
the  American  Heart  Association 
Midwest  Affiliate.  The  award  was 
presented  to  honor  the  work  that 
Volgman  did  in  organizing  the 
inaugural  Women’s  Legacy 
Luncheon  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago  on  February  14,  2001. 
Nearly  600  people  attended  the 
event,  which  raised  more  than 
$100,000  for  the  fight  against 
heart  disease  and  stroke. 

George  L.  Bakris,  MD,  vice 
chairman  of  preventive  medicine, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  International 
Society  on  Hypertension  in 
Blacks.  The  society  conducts 
medical,  patient  and  community 
education  programs,  as  well  as 
research,  to  address  the  dispro- 
portionate rates  of  hypertension, 
or  high  blood  pressure,  and 
cardiovascular  disease  among 
ethnic  minority  populations. 


Young  Rush  patient  reaches  a happy  milestene 


The  front  page  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  A nice  article  in 
the  Tribune.  Stories  on  all  of  the 
local  news  stations.  That’s  all  just 
icing  on  the  first  birthday  cake  as 
far  as  Tyler  Todd’s  family  is  con- 
cerned. They’re  just  glad  to  have 
their  birthday  boy  with  them. 

On  Aug.  16,  2000,  Tyler  was  horn 
at  Rush  with  a rare  condition 
known  as  ectopia  cordis:  his  heart, 
while  beating,  was  outside  of 
his  chest.  Last  month,  in  the 
company  of  family  and  the  Rush 
Children’s  Hospital  staff  who  have 
cared  for  him  over  the  last  year, 
he  celebrated  his  first  birthday. 

It  was  a celebration  that  was  very 
much  in  doubt  even  before  Tyler 
was  bom.  His  mother,  Chandra 
Todd,  of  Hobart,  Ind.,  learned 
about  the  danger  her  son  was  in 
during  an  ultrasound  in  the  fourth 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  The  local 
doctors  didn’t  hold  out  much 
hope,  given  that  only  six  people 
bom  with  the  condition  were 
still  alive. 

But  then  an  internet  search  turned 
up  Joseph  Amato,  MD,  Rush’s 
director  of  pediatric  cardiothoracic 
surgery,  who  had  already  treated 
three  other  children  bom  with 
ectopia  cordis,  operating  on  two 
of  them.  With  the  help  of  plastic 
surgeon  Sami  Bittar,  MD,  Amato 
performed  his  third  such  operation 
— a four-hour  procedure  in  which 
the  heart  is  placed  hack  inside  the 


chest  — after  Chandra  delivered 
Tyler  in  a planned  cesarean  sec- 
tion. Looking  back,  Chandra  says 
those  first  few  days  after  delivery 
were  the  hardest.  “1  was  wondering 
if  he’d  even  make  it  through  his 
first  48  hours,”  she  says. 

“He’s  a survivor,”  Amato  says 
of  his  patient,  who  today  is  on 
minimal  ventilator  support  and, 
because  he  was  bom  without  a 
breastbone,  wears  a special  vest  to 
protect  his  chest.  Tyler  also  wears 
eyeglasses  because  of  a minor  brain 


injury  that  was  probably  caused 
by  additional  defects  in  his  heart, 
which  are  not  unexpected  in  such 
severe  cases.  Those  defects  were 
repaired  in  a secoiid  surgery  last 
April. 

“He’s  a tough  little  cookie,”  says 
Diiia  Dmytrenko,  RN,  one  of  the 
nurses  who  has  cared  for  “TT,” 
as  he  is  known  in  intensive  care, 
siiace  he  came  out  of  the  operating 
room  a year  ago. 

Kristen  Toczydlowski,  RN, 
another  of  his  nurses,  delights 


in  the  progress  he’s  made.  “He’s 
had  so  many  ups  and  downs,” 
Toczydlowski  says.  “It’s  just 
amazing  to  see  him  shake  his 
rattle,  to  see  him  sitting  up 
and  interacting  with  people.” 

All  of  that  progress,  Amato  says, 
is  to  the  credit  of  everyone  at 
Rush  who  has  cared  for  Tyler  over 
the  last  year,  from  all  of  the  staff  in 
intensive  care  — particularly  the 
nurses  who  have  acted  as  surrogate 
mothers  — to  the  cardiologists 
and  other  doctors  from  around 
the  institution. 

TTiose  doctors  are  iiow  working 
to  wean  Tyler  from  his  ventilator, 
aiad  they  hope  that  he  will  soon  he 
well  enough  to  he  transferred  to  a 
hospital  closer  to  his  family  and 
then  to  in-home  care.  Further 
down  the  road,  he  will  need  two 
more  surgeries  on  his  heart:  one  at 
six  or  seven  aiad  another  iia  adoles- 
cence, once  he  has  stopped  grow- 
ing. During  that  first  surgery,  doc- 
tors will  also  build  a breast-hone 
for  Tyler  out  of  his  own  ribs. 

For  now,  though,  the  family 
can  relish  the  milestone  they’ve 
already  achieved.  And,  along  with 
those  Sun-Times  and  Tribune  clip- 
pings, add  a few  more  memories 
to  the  photo  album,  including 
Tyler  enjoying  his  Winnie  the 
Pooh  cake  in  the  time-tested 
manner  of  one-year-old  gourmands 
everywhere  — by  smearing  it  all 
over  his  face.  ■ 


Padenti 
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fc  How  do  you  know  when  you've  really  made  a difference 
I When  they  take  pen  and  paper  in  hand  and  tell  you 


Dear  Dr.  Henikoff: 

I am  a patient  here  at  Rush,  and  I am  writing  this  letter  to  you  because  I want  you  to  know 
how  special  Rush’s  excellent  staff  is. 

I have  been  an  epileptic  tor  38  years,  having  been  diagnosed  after  spending  a month  in  a 
coma  following  a tragic  automobile  accident.  I have  been  a patient  of  Dr.  Susan  Palac’s  for 
several  years  now.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Palac  and  the  staff,  fellows  and  interns  that  work  with 
her,  I am  now  seizure  free. 

Dr.  Palac  referred  me  to  Dr.  Richard  Byrne,  who  is  a tremendous  neurosurgeon  — I just 
think  the  world  ot  him.  I admire  him  for  the  wonderful  job  he  does  saving  people’s  lives 
every  day.  He  also  has  an  excellent  bedside  manner,  and  I was  happy  to  see  that  caring  doc- 
tors do  exist  in  today’s  hectic  world.  I can  just  imagine  how  proud  you  must  be  to  have 
these  doctors  on  your  staff.  When  I mentioned  Dr.  Byrne’s  name  to  the  Epilepsy  Center  ot 
America,  they  assured  me  that  he  and  his  staff  are  among  the  best  in  the  nation. 

In  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center,  the  whole  staff  — including  Inata,  Lara,  Christy  and 
Paulina  in  the  therapy  department  and  Anna  and  Tina  at  the  Waud  Center  — have  made  me 
feel  warm  in  my  heart  and  very  much  at  home. 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Henikoff,  for  having  me  and  for  having  such  wonderful  people  working  here. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 


Dear  Dr.  Henikoff: 

Last  June,  my  brother,  William,  was  a patient  on  the  third  floor  of  Kellogg,  where  he  was 
being  monitored  24  hours  a day.  Our  family  has  spent  a lot  of  time  in  hospital  settings,  but 
Bill’s  stay  was  a new  experience  for  all  ot  us. 

His  care  was  very  good,  but  one  particular  nurse  was  exception- 
al. She  was  conscientious,  highly  efficient  and  very  profession- 
al while  always  being  compassionate,  considerate,  friendly 
and  extremely  helpful.  She  took  extra  time  to  make  sure  that 
we  understood  everything  Bill’s  care 
would  entail  and  she  gave  Bill  thorou 
checkups  several  times  during  her  sh 
Whenever  you  saw  her  she  was  busy 
taking  care  of  her  patients. 

My  brother  was  very  blessed  to  have 
Liz  Anderson  as  his  nurse.  She  is  a 
highly  competent,  caring  individual  a 
nurse  Rush  should  be  very  proud  to  t 


A blessing  for 
the  heroes 

Once  a month,  at  their  Friday  meeting,  the 
staff  in  religion,  health  and  human  values 
share  stories  about  the  kindness  and  compas- 
sion that  they  have  witnessed  as  they  make 
their  rounds  at  Rush.  Then,  once  a quarter,  the 
employees  who  keep  popping  up  in  these  sto- 
ries are  recognized,  at  a special  breaktast,  as 
Heroes  of  the  Heart.  On  Aug.  17,  two  of  those 
heroes  were  unit  clerk  Ida  Byrd  (right),  who 
goes  out  of  her  way  to  make  families  from  out 
of  town  feel  more  at  home,  and  social  worker 
Ken  Mitten,  MSW  (below),  who  has  proven 
himself  a rock,  again  and  again,  tor  patients 
and  families  during  times  of  trouble.  At  the  end 
of  the  breakfast,  all  of  the  honorees  formed  a 
circle  for  the  traditional  Blessing  of  the  Hands. 


Town  hall  topics 

A lot  of  growul  was  covered 
during  the  Q&A  sessions  at 
the  July  19  town  hall  meetings,  with 
questions  arriving  via  harid  written 
note , emtail  and  even  a few  old' 
fashioned  raised  hands.  The  following 
is  a selection  of  those  questions  and 
senior  management’s  responses  to 
them.  For  a full  transcript,  point 
your  iveb  browser  to  iris.rush.edu/ 
events/toivnhallf  index  .html. 


Are  there  any  plans  to  switch  Rush's 
health  coverage  from  Unicare? 

Leo  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and 
CEO:  When  our  current  contract 
with  Unicare  ends  on  March  1, 
2003,  we  will  evaluate  all  insurers 
based  upon  quality,  price  and  the 
other  elements  that  will  make  up 
the  best  insurance  plan  for  Rush 
employees.  At  that  time,  it  is  pos- 
sible  that  we  will  he  able  to  offer  a 
variety  of  insurance  plan  options 
to  our  employees.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  you  have  unresolved  prob- 
lems with  Unicare,  contact  either 
Michelle  Salerno  or  Jan  TTaomas 
in  our  benefits  department. 


Are  we  merging  with  Cook  County 
Hospital? 

Larry  Goodman,  MD,  senior  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs: 

No,  but  since  1995  we  have  had 
a series  of  subagreements,  made 
between  departments  or  sections 
at  the  two  institutions,  for  mutual 
benefit.  And  for  the  last  three 
years,  we’ve  had  clinical  linkages, 
which  means  that  Rush  physicians 
are  providing  clinical  services 
at  County.  In  addition.  County 
patients  in  select  areas  — pediatric 
heart  surgery  is  one  example  — 
have  come  to  Rush  for  treatment. 
So  while  it’s  not  a merger.  Cook 
County  Hospital  is  very  much  a 
part  of  the  future  of  Rush. 


What  can  you  tell  us  about  the 
closing  of  the  transitional  care 
unit  on  6 South  in  JRB? 

Jane  Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN,  asso- 
ciate vice  president  for  nursing: 
The  decision  to  shift  patients  from 
the  sixth  floor  down  to  the  fifth 
is  a temporary  measure  while  we 
look  at  the  staffing.  If  we’re  able  to 
maintain  the  kind  of  services  that 
we  want  for  acute  care  patients  on 
one  skilled  unit,  that  may  become 
a permanent  decision.  With  regard 
to  staff,  we’re  working  with  human 


resources  and  the  Bowman  Center 
leadership  to  make  sure  that  we 
can  relocate  staff  to  places  within 
Rush  that  are  a good  match  for 
them,  according  to  the  preferences 
they  have  submitted. 


What  ideas  does  the  administration 
have  about  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  every  employee  wearing 
his  or  her  Rush  ID  badge? 

Jim  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 
president  for  corporate  and  hospi- 
tal affairs:  It’s  very  important  that 
we  wear  our  ID  badges  at  all  times 
while  on  the  Rush  campus.  It  is 
not  only  just  a Joint  Commission 
requirement,  it  is  required  as  an 
employee  at  Rush.  For  those  of 
you  who  have  supervisory  and 
management  responsibility,  1 
would  encourage  you  to  make  sure 
your  staff  is  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  wearing  IDs  at  all  times. 
Security  and  some  managers  and 
directors  randomly  ask  employees 
to  show  their  identification 
badges.  However,  the  way  we  do 
this  best  is  to  lead  by  example  — 
making  sure  that  we  all  have  our 
IDs  on  and  reminding  the  people 
we  work  with  that  this  is  necessary 
and  important. 


Are  the  pay  scales  for  nurses,  includ- 
ing the  large  number  of  nurses  in 
ambulatory  care,  being  evaluated? 

Llewellyn:  We  just  finished  a 
major  scale  adjustment  for  the 
Division  of  Nursing.  We  have 
raised  the  starting  salary  for  nurses, 
and  we  brought  up  the  average 
salary  to  match  the  competitive 
rates.  We  have  also  built  in  a 
charge  nurse  differential  this  year, 
in  recognition  of  the  extra  work 
that  role  demands.  As  for  nurses 
outside  the  Division  of  Nursing, 
the  usual  practice  is  that  those 
scales  follow  what  happens  within 
the  Division  of  Nursing,  but  I 
can’t  speak  to  that  myself. 


When  are  we  going  to  have  electronic 
scheduling  and  charting? 

Goodman:  If  you  want  to  see  a 
small  example  of  electronic  chart- 
ing, we  have  a new  system  now  in 
the  emergency  rocrm.  It  is  the  first 
example  in  this  Medical  Center 
of  how  electronic  charting  and  all 
electronic  records  are  going  to  be 
kept  in  one  area.  We  are  carefully 
considering  ways  to  expand  this 
institution-wide.  ■ 


Philip  Jacobson,  MD.  of  Rush  Children’s 
Hospital's  pediatric  critical  care  unit  appeared 
in  an  Aug.  2 NBC  Nightly  News  story 
about  the  dangers  that  young  athletes  — 
particularly  heavily  padded  football  players 
— face  w/hen  practicing  or  playing  in  extreme 
heat.  The  story  followed  the  death  of  Minnesota 
Vikings  All  Pro  lineman  Korey  Stringer,  who 
collapsed  in  training  camp  on  July  31. 


On  July  22,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
reported  on  the  previous  day’s  Chicago 
Dermatological  Society  skin  cancer  screening 
event  at  North  Avenue  Beach.  Helping  screen 
505  beachgoers  were  several  Rush  faculty,  staff 
and  residents:  Clarence  Brown,  Jr.,  MD,  Alix 
Charles,  MD,  Lani  Clark,  MD,  Janies  Ertle, 
MD,  John  Kalis,  MD,  Keile  Liermann,  MD, 
Stephanie  Marschall,  MD,  Julie  Anne 
Moore,  MD,  Roger  Moore,  MD,  Cathieen 
Mulcahy,  RN,  Arthur  Rhodes,  MD,  Marjorie 
Rosenbaum,  MD,  and  Michael  Tharp,  MD 
“We  are  at  the  beach  tor  a reason,"  said 
Rosenbaum,  who  told  the  paper  that  Illinois 
has  the  sixth  highest  number  of  new  skin  can- 
cer cases  in  the  nation.  Rush’s  Department  of 
Dermatology  also  contributed  a $2000  educa- 
tional grant  to  the  event. 


On  Aug.  10,  in  the  wake  of  President  Bush’s 
decision  to  allow  federal  funding  of  some 


embryonic  stem  cell  research,  channel  7 spoke 

to  Richard  Meagher,  PhD,  director  of  the 
Sramek  Center  for  Human  Cell  Engineering  in 
the  Rush  Cancer  Institute’s  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant and  cell  therapy  program.  Meagher  also 
spoke  to  channel  5,  along  with  neurologist 
Kathleen  Shannon,  MD 


Rosalind  Cartwright,  PhD,  former  director  of 
the  Rush  Sleep  Disorder  Service,  was  featured 
in  the  first  segment  of  a week-long  series  on 
dreams  that  NBC’s  Today  Show  aired  during 
the  last  week  of  August. 


On  Aug.  8,  both  channel  9 and  channel  7 aired 
reports  on  research  that  Azra  Raza,  MD,  direc- 
tor of  the  section  of  myeloid  diseases  and 
Rush’s  Myelodysplastic  Syndrome  Center,  is 
doing  on  the  treatment  of  pre-leukemia  with 
thalidomide.  A story  about  Raza’s  research  also 
ran  in  the  Aug.  9 edition  of  USA  Today. 


Emergency  medicine’s  Steve  Andrews,  MD, 
spoke  with  Channel  2 about  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  victims  of  the  Aug.  3 collision 
between  the  CTA’s  Brown  and  Purple  lines. 


Ophthalmologist  Kick  Packo,  MD,  was  fea- 
tured in  USA  Today’s  Aug.  1 front-page 
story  on  the  silicon  eye  chip  that  was  implant- 
ed in  a patient  at  Rush.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
version  of  this  chip  will  one  day  be  able  to 
restore  some  sight  in  people  who  have  lost 
theirs  due  to  macular  degeneration  or  other 
conditions  of  the  retina.  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  also  covered  the  story. 


The  annual  Labor  Day  Telethon  for  Muscular 
Dystrophy,  which  aired  Sept.  2 and  3 on 
WQN'TV,  included  a report  on  muscular 
dystrophy  research  being  done  at  Rush. 


Rush’s  new  Breast  Imaging  Center  and  the 
arrival  at  Rush  of  Peter  Jokich,  MD,  Gene 
Solmos,  MD,  Lisa  Stempel,  MD,  Carol 
Corbridge,  MD,  and  Anne  Cardwell,  MD, 

who  are  all  staffing  the  new  center,  were  men- 
tioned in  Bruce  Japsen’s  "Inside  Healthcare” 
column  in  the  Aug.  7 Chicago  Tribune 


Qlamour  tapped  Rush  dermatologist 

Marianne  O'Donoghue,  MD,  tor  the  Seven 
Deadly  Beauty  Skin  Sins”  feature  in  their 
August  issue.  Some  of  O’Donoghue’s  advice 
includes  not  sleeping  with  your  makeup  on  — 


it  clogs  up  your  pores  and  gives  you  pimples 
— and  not  picking  pimples  when  you  do  get 
them.  “Squeezing  pimples  injects  the  dirt  and 
bacteria  from  our  fingers  below  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  which  can  cause  infection,” 
O’Donoghue  tells  the  magazine.  “Plus, 
breaking  the  skin  will  double  the  chances 
of  scarring.” 


In  the  News  is  a small,  selective  sampling 
of  the  media  coverage  that  Rush  expertise  in 
research  and  patient  care  helps  to  generate 
each  month. 

All  Wired  up 

In  the  July  issue  of  Hospitals  & 

Health  Networks,  Rush  was  named 
one  of  the  nation’s  “Most  Wired” 
hospitals.  In  makings  its  picks,  the 
magazine  looked  for  thoroughness 
of  patient  information  on  the  web 
site,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
site,  the  ability  for  caregivers  to 
order  tests  online  and  receive  the 
results  electronically,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  all  information  systems  at  the 
institution. 


Addiction  is  an  iiiness,  recovery  is  the  cure 


September  is  National 
Addiction  and  Recovery 
Month.  NewsRounds^ske(\ 
Dan  Angres,  MD,  director  of 
Rush  Behavioral  Health,  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  — and 
the  public’s  misconceptions 
about  — addiction,  particu- 
larly as  highlighted  by  reac- 
tions to  one  of  the  more  pub- 
lic cases  in  recent  years. 

Here,  as  in  his  work  helping 
doctors,  lawyers,  airline  pilots 
and  other  professionals  along 
the  road  to  recovery,  Angres 
speaks  with  the  voice  of 
experience,  having  battled 
addiction  in  his  own  life. 


I can’t  tell  you  how  often,  once 
people  learn  what  I do  for  a living, 
that  1 hear  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing come  tumbling  out  of  their 
mouths:  “What  about  this  Robert 
Downey,  Jr.,  business?  Here’s  a guy 
who’s  got  everything  — looks,  tal- 
ent, money,  support  and  creativity. 
What  is  he  doing?” 


My  usual  answer  is  that  Downey 
is  so  far  along  in  the  addictive 
process  that  he  is  really  not  capa- 
ble of  making  good  choices,  and 
that  he  will  probably  continue 
to  make  bad  decisions,  at  least  at 
intervals,  as  long  as  others  enable 
him  to  do  so.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant issue,  1 always  say,  is  that  we 
recognize  that  there  is  a disease 
process  going  on  here.  Like  any 
disease,  addiction  causes  changes 
in  the  body  — in  this  case,  the 
brain.  Those  changes,  in  turn, 
affect  the  addict’s  behavior,  com- 
pelling him  or  her  to  do  things 
that  are  harmful  and  even  destruc- 
tive. But  like  any  other  disease  — 
heart  disease,  for  example  — 
addiction  is  susceptible  to  treat- 
ment. Addicts  can  learn  to  change 
their  behavior.  But  as  with  any 
major  lifestyle  change  — like  the 
new  diet  and  exercise  regimen  that 
heart  patients  have  to  follow  — 
recovery  takes  time,  and  it  takes 
work. 


Until  someone  like  Downey  has 
enough  time  in  recovery  to  allow 
for  some  repair  of  his  brain  circuit- 
ry, he  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
engage  in  the  addictive  process. 
This  is  difficult  for  many  people  — 
even  those  who  have  had  close  ties 
with  addicts  — to  understand, 
because  so  few  of  them  have 
known  anyone  who  has  gone 
through  recovery.  But  usually,  once 
1 share  my  own  recovery  with 
them,  and  the  stories  of  others, 
truly  had  addicts  who  have  fought 
their  way  to  sobriety,  they  come 
away  with  a better  understanding 
of  addiction  and  the  importance  of 
the  recovery  process.  ■ 

For  mure  information  about  Rush 
Behavioral  Health,  which  has  loca- 
tions around  Chicago  and  the  sub- 
urbs, and  its  many  programs,  go  to 
WWW. rush . edu/patients/behavioral 

or  call  (888)  969-7874  (RUSH). 


A grand  pair 

hy  luJy 

It’s  boon  tour  voars,  but  Mildrod 
Chalmors  still  mourns  tho  doath 
ot  tho  baK'  uirl  sho  oallod  hot 
"littlo  bluobird,"  who  spont  most 
ot  hot  briot  lito  at  Rush  Children’s 
Hospital.  Mildrod  wasn’t  the 
baby’s  mother,  htit  every  day  she’d 
hold  and  rock  the  baby,  teed  her 
and  sing  to  her. 

“W'e’d  really  bonded,  and  I was 
so  sad  when  I learned  that  she 
passed.  1 just  broke  down  and 
couldn’t  stop  crying,  so  my  super- 
N’isor  sent  me  hcnne,”  she  says. 
“And  then  my  daughter  asked  me 
what  was  wrong,  and  I said,  ‘My 
little  bluebird  has  flown  away. 

She  has  given  nicknames  to  many 
of  the  babies  she’s  cared  for  during 
her  four  years  at  Rush  — little 
bluebird,  little  sugar,  little  sun- 
flower — and  long  after  they  leave 
the  hospital,  she  can  still  recall 
their  names,  what  room  they  were 
in,  what  they  looked  like  and  what 
medical  problems  they  had.  She 
treats  the  children  as  if  they  belong 
to  her.  And  in  a way,  they  do. 

Mildred  and  Lucille  “Lou”  Green 
are  Rush’s  foster  grandparents. 

Wlaen  Lou  first  started,  in  1982, 
there  were  eight  grandparents 
here.  Now  there  are  just  two  — 
hut  with  the  energy  of  eight  peo- 
ple. If  you’ve  ever  visited  Rush 
Children’s  Hospital,  you’ve  proba- 
bly seen  them  walking  around, 
wanning  the  halls  with  their 
smiles. 

For  four  hours  every  weekday, 
“Grandma  Lou”  and  “Grandma 
Mildred”  — as  everyone  in  pedi- 


atrics calls  them  — visit  their 
kids.  Some  of  the  children  have 
no  parents,  and  the  grandmas  sup- 
plement the  nurturing  provided 
by  the  Rush  medical  and  nursing 
staff.  Parents  who  live  far  away 
or  out  of  state  know  that  with 
Lou  and  Mildred  around,  their 
children  will  get  plenty  of  love 
and  attention  during  the  times 
when  they  can’t  be  at  the  hospital. 
And  when  a visiting  parent  needs 
a break  but  doesn’t  want  to  leave 
a child  alone,  the  grandmas  gladly 
step  in  for  a spell. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  program 
was  established  in  1965  by  the 
Ghicago  Department  on  Aging 
to  provicfe  olcfer  acfults  with  a way 
to  serve  their  community  in  their 


retirement  years  — hy  working 
at  hospitals,  day  care  centers  and 
residential  facilities  for  children 
with  disabilities.  The  grandparents 
receive  training,  a small  stipend 
and  an  annual  recognition 
luncheon. 

But  as  both  Lou  and  Mildred  will 
tell  you,  the  best  benefits  don’t 
come  in  the  form  of  a check  or 
a plaque.  “When  1 rock  babies  to 
sleep  or  get  them  to  finish  their 
bottle  or  1 sing  them  a song,  it 
makes  me  feel  like  I’ve  done  some- 
thing good  that  day,”  Mildred  says. 
“1  don’t  have  to  do  it,  but  1 need 
to  do  it.” 

Volunteering  also  helps  keep  them 
young.  “Just  recently,  1 had  to 


bring  my  birth  certificate  to  the 
doctor’s  office  to  prove  my  age, 
because  they  were  convinced  1 
was  64,”  says  Lou,  who’s  actually 
83  and  still  takes  the  CTA  to  and 
from  Rush  every  day.  Mildred  also 
takes  public  transportation  in  spite 
of  the  tendonitis  in  her  knee  that 
requires  her  to  use  a cane.  “She 
hops  around  here  like  a bunny,” 
Lou  teases.  Tdae  Energizer  bunny, 
no  doubt. 

Although  both  women  have  fami- 
lies of  their  own,  they  have  plenty 
of  room  in  their  hearts  for  all  of 
the  children  at  Rush.  “The  little 
ones  are  really  special,”  says  Lou. 
“And  we  get  to  be  their  family 
when  their  real  family  can’t  he 
here.”  ■ 


It'S  her  year 

For  the  last  five  years,  the 
Leukemia  Research  Founda- 
tion of  Evanston,  Ilk,  has, 
through  its  Nurse  of  the  Year 
Award,  honored  the  vital  care 
and  emotional  support  that  nurs- 
es in  hematology  and  oncology 
provide  to  patients  and  families 
facing  often  life-threatening 
illnesses.  This  year  Lois  Means, 
RN,  OCN,  of  the  Rush  Gancer 
Institute,  seen  here  with  patient 
John  Mule,  was  a corecipient  of 
that  award,  which  brings  with  it 
a $500  educational  grant. 


Input  needed 


Are  you  able  to  find  what  you’re  look- 
ing for  on  the  Rush  Intranet?  Is  it 
helpful  in  the  work  you  do?  Your  ideas 
and  suggestions  can  help  improve  IRIS. 

If  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you're  invit- 
ed to  an  Intranet  focus  group.  What’s  in  it 
tor  you?  Some  snacks,  the  chance  to  win 
a Carson  Pirie  Scott  gift  certificate  and  the 
knowledge  that  your  ideas  will  have  an 
impact  on  one  of  the  most  important 
communication  tools  at  Rush.  Sound 
interesting?  Call  2-5580  to  sign  up.  All 
are  welcome,  whether  you’ve  used  the 
Intranet  or  not.  And  if  you  don’t  have  the 
time  to  spare  but  have  an  idea,  send  it  to 
Anne_0’Reilly@rush.edu. 


September 

18 

Secretary  of  State  Comes  to  Rush 
9 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Need  a new 
drivers  license,  state  ID  or  license 
plate  sticker?  You  can  get  them 
here  at  work.  Just  be  sure  to  call 
Pauline  Peters,  in  advance,  at 
(217)  524-6971  for  information 
regarding  fees  and  the  identifica- 
tion you’ll  need.  W 

25 

How  to  Motivate  Yourself  and 
Influence  Others 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Dealing  with 
difficult  people  is  even  harder  if 
you’re  one  of  them.  Come  assess 
your  interpersonal  style  and 
learn  how  to  see  things  from 
another  person’s  perspective. 
Soon,  every  encounter  will  be 
win-win.  Free.  L 

26 

Giving  and  Receiving  Feedback 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Feedback:  it’s  not 
criticism,  it’s  communication  that 
leads  to  lasting  improvement. 
Master  the  process  and  see  how 
your  team  can  leap  to  new  heights. 
Free.  L 

27 

Setting  Goals  ...  and  Learning  to 
Achieve  Them! 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Whether  your  life 
needs  a tweak  or  a major  overhaul, 
this  workshop  will  help  you  set 
inspiring  but  realistic  goals  and 
teach  you  the  practical  skills  to 
achieve  them.  Free.  L 


CALENDAR 


Prostate  Cancer  Awareness 
8 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  One  out  of  six 
men  will  be  diagnosed  with 
prostate  cancer. 

Stop  by  the  main 
cafeteria  to  learn 
more  about  cur- 
rent  guidelines  for 
early  detection,  risk  factors  and 
prevention. 


28 


“Who  Moved  My  Cheese?”  ... 

A Lesson  in  Change 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  This  hook,  about  deal- 
ing  with  change,  has  been  on  the 
best  seller  list  for  years.  Come  find 
out  what  all  the  fuss  is 

about.  Your  copy 
is  included  in 
the  class  price. 

$20.  L 


October 

1 

Team  Effectiveness 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  A truly  great  team 
doesn’t  just  happen.  It  needs  to  he 
developed.  This  workshop  will  help 
you  move  your  team  into  the  high- 
performance  category.  Free.  L 

2 

Leading  Change 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Last  offered  in 
1998,  this  class  teaches  the  prac- 
tical  skills  necessary  for  any  big 
change,  including  planning, 
working  in  cross-functional 
teams,  involving  your  staff  and 
communicating  constructively 
about  change.  Free.  L 


3 

Coaching  for  Improved 
Performance 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Learn  techniques 
to  maximize  employee  perform- 
ance through  advising,  role  model- 
ing and  feedback.  Free.  L 

360  Feedback:  An  Introduction 
for  Managers 

1 to  2 p.m.  This  is  a method  of 
collecting  anonymous  feedback 
information  from  a variety  of 
sources  — peers,  direct  reports  and 
co-workers  — and  creating  effec- 
tive continuous  development 
plans.  Free.  L 

4 

Team  Leadership  and  Coaching 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Whether  you  have 
been  newly  promoted  to  a lead  or 
supervisory  position  or  are  an 
experienced  manager  or  supervi- 
sor, this  workshop  provides  leading 
edge  tools  for  the  future  wave  of 
leadership.  Free.  L 

One-minute  Managing 

1 to  3 p.m.  How  many  times  a day 
do  your  employees  pop  their  heads 
in  to  ask  “Got  a minute?’’  Learn 
how  to  turn  what  could  be  an 
interruption  into  a positive 
employee-manager  experience. 
Free.  L 

8 

Creating  and  Revising  Job 
Descriptions 

1:30  to  3 p.m.  Performance  evalu- 
ation time  creeps  closer  every  day. 
Current  job  descriptions  are  a 


ONGOING  COURSES 


Aerobics 

A variety  of  classes  — U 
everything  from  low 
impact  to  step  and 
sculpt  — are  offered  ^ Oj 
throughout  the 
week  at  noon  and  5:30 
p.m.  in  Armour  994. 

For  a complete  schedule,  C 
go  to  iris.rush.edu/ 
wellness/aerobics. 


Food  and  Fitness  interesting 
Tidbits  (FIT)  Ciub 

Have  fun  learning  about  nutrition, 
exercise  and  health!  Every 
Wednesday,  11:15  to  11:45  a.m. 
New  members  pay  $15  for  materi- 
al, then  it’s  only  $2  a week. 
Membership  is  rolling.  First  session 
is  free.  W 


Management  Skiiis  Program 

Designed  for  new  managers,  this 
eight-week  class  covers  everything 
from  interviewing  and  budgeting 
to  corporate  compliance  and 
adjusting  to  a managerial  role. 
Team-taught  by  faculty  practition- 
ers and  managers,  this  program 
provides  individual  assessment 
as  well  as  group  learning  and  sup- 
port. Starts  Sept.  21,  8:30  a.m. 
to  noon.  L 


major  part  of  any  effective  evalua- 
tion. Bring  your  questions  and 
concerns  to  this  seminar.  Free.  L 

9 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  II 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Advance  your 
skills  and  enter  some  of  the  gray 
areas  of  modem  grammar,  like  “Is 
it  still  wrong  to  split  an  infinitive?” 
and  “When  is  it  acceptable  to  end 
a sentence  with  a preposition?” 
$65.  L 

Attendance  Issues 
1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Maintaining 
acceptable  attendance  is  a funda- 
mental requirement  of  any  job. 
Managers  are  invited  to  learn 
techniques  to  improve  employee 
attendance.  Free.  L 

10 

Substance  Abuse  and  the  Drug- 
and  Alcohol-Free  Workplace 
Policy 

8 a.m.  to  noon.  Human  resources 
professionals  answer  your  questions 
about  substance  abuse,  from  how 
to  report  it  to  how  to  help  some- 
one get  treatment.  Free.  L 

Stress  Management 

1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Stress  is  every- 
where, at  home  and  at  work. 

Come  to  this 
sion  to  leam 
and  practice 
relaxation 
techniques. 

Free.  L 


For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W,  see  below 

How  to  Registep/Whopo  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resources. 
To  register,  call  2'5918  or  go 
to  iris. rush. edu/hr,  select  “Training” 
from  the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAP.” 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored  by 
Employee  Wellness . To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to  iris.rush.edu/ 
wellness,  select  “Upcoming  Events” 
and  click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  these 
courses  are  held  in  the  Wellness 
Center,  1 1 4 Annex  Building. 


l^fiRIEF 


Whiz  through  Word 

Po  YOU  want  ro  learn  Word  ^7  but 
don't  have  a lot  ot  time’  Employee 
and  organizational  de\'elopment  is 
here  tor  you  with  “Fast-Traek 
W ord  This  class,  which  boils 
nine  hours  ot  instruction  down  to 
a single  six-hour  session,  will  be 
ottered  on  Sept.  24  and  again  on 
Sept.  26.  So  it  you’re  familiar  with 
other  W'indows-based  word  pro- 
cessing applications  and  want  to 
get  intimate  with  W/ord  — and 
tast  — sign  up  today.  To  register, 
or  to  see  the  full  course  schedule, 
go  to  iris. rush. edii/lvr/leap.  You 
can  also  call  2-5918. 

Research  roundup 

Rush  researchers  will  want  to  add 
two  regular  meetings  to  their  cal- 
endars. First  up  is  Research  Grand 
Rounds,  which  kicks  off  its  fall 
season  on  Sept.  19,  with  Henry 
Black,  MD,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  research,  moderating  a 


panel  ot  Rush  NIH  grantees 
who  will  tell  you  “How  I Did  It.” 
Upcoming  sessions  w'ill  cover  top- 
ics ranging  from  statistical  meth- 
ods and  design  and  intellectual 
property  to  how  media  relations 
can  help  your  study.  Research 
Grand  Rounds  is  held  every 
Wednesday  through  Dec.  19, 
except  for  Sept.  26  and  Nov.  1, 
from  4 to  5 p.m.  in  the  Field 
Auditc:)rium,  room  160  in  the 
Cohn  Research  Building. 

The  Rush  Society  of  Clinical 
Research  Professionals,  which 
meets  monthly,  is  an  open  forum 
tor  anyone  involved  in  clinical 
research  at  Rush.  Past  meeting 
topics  include  “Advertising  in 
Research”  and  “The  Ever-chang- 
ing Role  of  the  Clinical  Research 
Coordinator.”  The  society’s  next 
meeting  is  Sept.  20  at  noon,  also 
in  the  Cohn  Building’s  Field 
Auditorium.  For  more  informa- 
tion, to  propose  a topic  for  a future 
meeting  or  to  he  put  on  the  soci- 


ety’s electronic  distribution  list, 
contact  Sini  Koshy,  Rush’s  director 
of  research  education,  at  3-2736 
or  sini_koshy@rush.edu. 

New  Thenar  date 

The  10th  Annual  Eugene  J.-M.A. 
Thonar,  PhD,  Award  ceremony, 
originally  scheduled  for  Oct.  4, 
has  a new  date:  Oct.  3 1 . So  carve 
an  hour  — noon  to  1 p.m.  in 
Sippy-Fenger,  room  142  in  the 
Searle  Conference  Center  — out 
of  your  busy  Halloween  schedule 
to  salute  this  year’s  honoree. 

Feint,  click,  purchase 

What  is  OmniBuyer?  It’s  a new 
web-based  purchasing  system,  now 
up  and  running  at  Rush,  that  will 
help  you  and  your  department 
order  better,  faster  and  more  accu- 
rately than  ever  before.  To  help 
people  make  the  transition  to  the 
new  system,  several  training  class- 
es have  been  scheduled.  Who 


should  attend.^  Anyone  who  pur- 
chases supplies  at  Rush.  Upcoming 
training  dates  and  times  include 
September  20  from  1 to  2:30  p.m. 
or  3 to  4:30  p.m  and  September 
21  from  9 to  10:30  a.m.  or  1 1 a.m. 
to  1 2:30  p.m.  All  sessions  are  in 
room  357  of  the  Triangle  Office 
Building,  and  you  only  need  to 
attend  one.  To  reserve  your  space, 
e-mail  or  fax  the  date  and  time 
you  wish  to  attend  to  Pat  Love 
at  Patricia_R_Love@rush.edu 
or  2-2220.  Have  questions 
about  OmniBuyer?  Contact 
Terri  Trewartha  Kinney,  manager 
of  employee  and  organizational 
development,  at  2-2989  or  John 
Cashmore,  director  of  materials 
management,  at  2-5408. 
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Rush  joins  nation  in  remembrance  and  heaiing  by  Jill  Waite 


On  Friday,  Sept.  14,  the 
Rush  community  came 
together  for  a service  of 
remembrance  and  healing. 

On  that  day  of  national 
prayer,  more  than  500 
employees  and  students, 
along  with  patients  and  their 
families,  filled  the  Searle 
Conference  Center  seeking 
comfort,  reassurance  and 
solidarity  in  the  face  of  the 
tragic  events  of  Sept.  11. 


“How  do  we  hold  in  tension  the 
importance  of  our  individual 
hopes  and  dreams  in  the  midst  ot 
the  enormity  of  the  catastrophic 
experiences  of  this  week?”  asked 
Beth  Burbank,  DMin,  acting 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Religion,  Health,  and  Human 
Values,  which  organized  the  event. 
“We  must  each  take  the  first  step 
and  the  next  step  and  the  step 
after  that.  We  must  begin  again  — 
and  explore  that  which  will  help 
each  of  us  to  grow...” 


TTae  hour- long  program  included 
Burbank’s  invocation  and  welcom- 
ing remarks  as  well  as  readings 
and  prayers  from  the  Jewish, 
Islamic  and  Christian  traditions. 
Audience  members  were  invited 
to  share  prayers  from  other  faiths 
and  light  candles  of  remembrance. 
But,  for  many,  the  most  emotional 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  a song 
they  may  not  have  sung  since 
grade  school.  “ ‘God  Bless  America’ 
was  incredibly  moving.  It  was  diffi- 
cult not  breaking  down,”  says 
Kathy  Pischke-Winn,  MBA,  RN, 
of  the  College  of  Nursing. 


For  others,  the  service  provided 
a much-needed  sense  of  unity. 
“During  the  service,  people  really 
came  together  as  a community 
and  connected.  It  allowed  us  to 
process  our  feelings  as  a group 
and  overcome  harriers  — people 
were  hugging  one  another,  even 
though  they  didn’t  know  each 
other.  It  was  wonderful.  The 
heaviness  I felt  earlier  iia  the 
week  was  suddenly  gone,”  says 
Diane  Mikrut,  assistant  director 
of  volunteer  services. 

Religion,  health  and  human  values 
has  long  served  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  Rush  community.  Chaplains 
are  available  around  the  clock  at 
the  Medical  Center  — for  patients, 
for  patients’  families  and  for  staff. 
And  although  chaplains  function 
mostly  on  an  interfaith  basis.  Rush 
does  have  clergy  representing  spe- 
cific religious  traditions  on  staff. 

“One  of  the  wonderful  things 
about  Rush  is  that  we  have  a really 
professional  and  open  health  care 
community,”  Burbank  says.  “And 


when  we’re  able 
to  accommodate 
people  around 
their  spiritual 
traditions  and 


Some  messages  written  in  the  Rush 
chapel’s  book  of  thoughts  and  prayer: 

Dear  Gtrd, 

On  this  terrible  day,  please  comfort 
and  bless  the  world  and  bring 
understanding,  love  and  peace. 

God  bless  America. 

Bless  the  souls  that  died  yesterday. 
They  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Thank  you  for  protecting  my 
family.  Pray  for  the  unfortunate 
victims. 

God  bless  the  world.  Please  forgive 
them.  Father. 

Please  keep  our  nation  strong. 


needs,  we  do.” 


Recent  events,  though,  have  turned 
more  and  more  people  to  their  spir- 
ituality for  guidance.  According  to 
chaplains  Abigail  Fyten  and  Grant 
Butler,  the  Rush  chapel  is  getting 
more  visitors  than  usual,  aiad  there’s 
been  a noticeable  increase  in  the 
number  of  entries  in  the  chapel’s 
book  of  thoughts  and  prayers.  In 
addition,  both  staff  and  patients 
have  sought  solace  from  the 
Medical  Center’s  chaplains  by 
asking  tough  theological  questions 
— “why  is  this  happening.^”  — or 
voicing  their  sorrow  and  confusion. 


As  always.  Rush’s  chaplains  are 
here  to  be  with  people  during  their 
times  of  need,  whether  they’re  fac- 
ing an  illness  or  a world  crisis.  Tliey 
also  encourage  and  recognize  com- 
passion among  other  staff  members 
hy  way  of  the  religion,  heath  and 


To  contact  a chaplain , please  call 

2^5571 . 


human  values’  “Hero  of  the  Heart” 
initiative,  in  which  they  recognize 
special  acts  of  kindness  — such  as 
staying  after  a shift  to  comfort  a 
family  member.  Certificates  are 
presented  to  honorees,  and  once 
a quarter  the  department  hosts  a 
breakfast  to  show  appreciation  for 
these  heroes. 


In  difficult  times  such  as  these, 
society  looks  to  its  heroes  — 

whether  they  are 
firemen,  members 
of  the  clergy  or 
simply  good 
Samaritans  — for 
hope  and  encour- 
agement. Thank- 
fully, at  Rush  we 
have  plenty  of 
heroes  in  our  own 
backyard  to  help 
us  face  the  tough 
times  ahead  with 
dignity  and  grace.* 


Sept.  1 1 : Rush 
employees  react 

hy  5c.\m  L'lUr 

The  n\o\  ing  sen'ico  ot  rcmem' 
branee  and  healing  on  Sept.  H 
ha?>  been  the  Rush  community’s 
largest,  most  \'isihle  response  to 
the  ex’ents  ot  Sept.  1 1 . But  it 
didn’t  end  there,  as  employees  — 
indi\’idually  and  in  small  groups 
— pitched  in  to  show  their  sup- 
port  and  lend  a hand. 

Like  e\'eiyone  else  across  the 
nation  and  around  the  world, 
Kathy  Grady,  PhD,  RN,  nursing 
director  in  Rush’s  heart  failure  and 
cardiac  transplant  program,  could 
hardly  believe  the  terrible  news  — 
and  images  — coming  out  of 
New  York  and  Washington  that 
Tuesday  morning.  And  like  mih 
lions  of  others,  she  knew  she  had 
to  do  something.  Her  first  thought 
was  to  go  to  the  Rush  Blood 
Center  to  make  a donation. 

“I’m  not  there,  I can’t  he  a nurse 
in  New  York,  hut  I can  do  some' 
thing  from  here.  It’s  the  least  I can 
do,”  Grady  said,  rolling  down  her 
sleeve  and  sliding  out  of  the  chair 
to  make  room  for  the  next  donor 
in  line. 

It  was  a long  line  that  day.  On 
average,  the  hlood  center  receives 
10  or  12  donations  a day.  On 
Sept.  11,  they  had  120. 


Sept.  1 1 

We  are  all  trying  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  happened  that  day  and 
how  our  world  has  changed  — and 
continues  to  change  — in  the  after- 
math, Dan  Caron,  BSN,  RN,  director  ot 
the  Rush  Victim’s  Assistance  Tertiary 
Care  Program,  regularly  helps  those 
aftected  by  violence  and  crime.  On 
Oct.  23,  trom  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  114  Annex  Building, 
he  will  facilitate  a special  gathering 
where  Rush  employees  can  share  their 
experiences,  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
hopefully  ease  the  burden  of  these  try- 
r ing  times.  Cali  2-281 7 to  register. 


Above:  Kathy  Grady,  PhD,  RN,  watched 
reports  from  the  East  Coast  as  she  gave 
blood  at  Rush  on  Sept.  1 1 . 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  the 
Medical  Center’s  flags,  like  flags 
across  the  nation,  flew  at  half- 
staff.  Yet,  as  across  the  United 
States,  patriotism  was  on  the  rise 
at  Rush.  Valet  parking  manager 
Sam  Zakharia  passed  out 
American  flag  stickers  to  visitors 
and  staff,  and  in  the  recovery 
room  in  the  Atrium,  Joan  Foulk, 
RN,  made  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbons  that  her  colleagues  there 
and  in  ambulatory  care  have  been 
wearing  with  pride.  ■ 


Aquanett  ]ones,  RN,  Joan  Foulk,  RN,  Celestine  Casty,  PCT,  and  unit  clerk  Laveme 
Dorsy  show  off  their  American  pide . 


Helping  kids  cope 

by  Judy  Grossman  and  Anne  O’Reilly 


According  to  Renee  Mehlinger, 
MD,  director  of  Rush’s  child  and 
adolescent  psychiatry  residency 
training  program,  and  Rush  clini- 
cal  psychologist  David  Clark, 
PhD,  talking  to  kids  about 
the  Sept.  1 1 attacks,  or 
any  crisis,  requires  special 
care.  They  offer  the 
following  advice  — 
to  parents: 


completely  overwhelmed, 

Clark  says. 

Keep  your  nonnal  routine  going 
as  much  as  possible,  with  regular 
activities,  Mehlinger  suggests. 
This  gives  the  message  that 
things  are  still  safe  and  the  world 
is  functioning  as  it  should. 

Keep  your  statements  and 
answers  short  and  simple.  The 
situation  is  hard  enough  for 
adults  to  understaiad,  and  it’s  an 
enonnous  staiggle  for  children, 
Clark  says. 


■ Talk  to  your  child  when  the  ■ Limit  your  child’s  exposure  to 

child  is  willing  and  ready  to  talk,  the  terrifying  visual  images  that 
not  when  the  child  is  feeling  appear  on  television  and  in 
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print,  Clark  says.  And  if  it’s  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  away 
from  the  television, 
he  there  with  them  ' 
as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  answer  ques- 
tions  or  concerns,  / I 
Mehlinger  adds. 

As  much  as  possible, 

remain  calm  when 

you  are  around  your  children, 

Clark  says.  For  kids  to  feel  safe, 

they  need  to  see  that  adults  — 

especially  their  parents  — are 

calm. 

i Don’t  blow  off  steam  in  front 
of  your  children  - especially 
against  any  particular  group, 
Mehlinger  says.  Kids  learn  how 
to  interpret  and  respond  to  crises 
by  watching  the  way  adults 
respond,  and  bad  examples  make 
an  indelible  impression  on  them. 

I Clark  suggests  using  a tag-team 
approach,  if  possible.  Take  turns 
talking  to  your  kids.  If  you  find 
yourself  losing  control,  step  back 
and  let  your  spouse  continue 
until  you  regain  composure. 


The  kids  — and  adults  — who 
need  the  most  attention  are 
those  who  have  previously  been 
traumatized  by  direct  exposure 
to  other  kinds  of  violence  or 
trauma,  including  fires,  natural 
disasters,  violent  crimes  and 
physical  or  sexual  abuse.  This 
crisis  will  trigger  those  past 
traumatic  memories  and  create 
special  problems  that  need  to 
be  recognized  and  addressed, 
Clark  says. 

■ Watch  your  children  closely  in 
the  coming  months  for  signs 
of  stress.  A lot  of  kids  may 
not  appear  to  be  responding 
currently,  Mehlinger  says. 
Symptoms  could  come  out  over 
the  next  year  or  even  longer. 

If  your  child  needs  additiorial  help, 
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Appointments 

Three  Rush  faculty  members  were 
recently  appointed  to  named  pro- 
fessorships.  Melody  Cobleigh, 

MD,  has  been  named  to  the 
Maria  Albanese  Presidential 
Professorship  in  Breast  Cancer 
Research.  Albanese,  a longtime 
patient  of  Cohleighs,  made  it  clear 
in  her  will  that  she  wanted  to  sup- 
port breast  cancer  research.  She 
died  in  February  1997,  and  the 
Trustees  established  the  professor- 
ship in  her  memory  the  following 
year.  Cobleigh  is  a 1976  graduate 
of  Rush  Medical  College  and  a 
former  resident  of  the  year.  After 
completing  her  medical  oncology 
fellowship  at  Indiana  University 
and  starting  her  career  as  a cancer 
specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Medical  Center,  Cobleigh 
returned  to  Rush  in  1989  and 
has  directed  the  Comprehensive 
Breast  Center  at  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute  since  1995. 

All  Keshavarzian,  MD,  has 

been  named  to  the  Josephine 
Dyrenforth  Chair  in  Gastroenter- 
ology, established  in  1968  by  a 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Dyrenforth’s  in 
appreciation  of  the  care  given  her 
husband,  Arthur,  a prominent 
Chicago  attorney.  Keshavarzian 
joined  the  Rush  faculty  in  1999, 
having  previously  directed  the 
division  of  digestive  diseases  and 


nutrition  at  Loyola  University 
Medical  Center.  Currently  the 
director  of  Rush’s  section  of 
gastroenterology  and  nutrition, 
Keshavarzian ’s  clinical  and 
research  interests  include  irritable 
bowel  syndrome  and  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  gastrointestinal 
tract. 

Brendan  Reilly,  MD,  was  named 
to  the  C.  Anderson  Hedherg,  MD, 
Chair  in  Internal  Medicine.  The 
chair  was  established  in  1994 
through  the  philanthropy  tff 
trustee  Frederick  A.  Krehhiel  and 
his  brother,  John  H.  Krehhiel,  Jr., 
as  a memorial  to  their  father. 

Rush  life  rustee  John  Hammond 
Krehhiel,  Sr.,  and  as  a tribute  to 
Hedherg,  assistant  chairman  of 
internal  medicine  at  Rush  and  a 
friend  and  physician  to  the  senior 
Krehhiel.  Reilly  is  chainnan  of 
medicine  at  Cook  County 
Hospital,  associate  chairman  of 
internal  medicine  at  Rush  and 
assistant  dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College.  He  is  primary'  author  of 
a leading  primary  care  textbook. 
Practical  Strategies  of  Outpatient 
Medicine,  and  has  worked  to 
strengthen  the  vital  ties  between 
Cook  County  Hospital  and  Rush. 

Denise  Oleske,  PhD,  has  been 
appointed  program  director  and 
associate  chairman  for  Rush’s 
Department  of  Health  Systems 


Management.  Oleske,  who  had 
served  as  interim  director  since 
December  of  2000,  came  to  Rush 
in  1986  as  assistant  professor  and 
research  associate  in  the  Center 
for  Health  Management  Studies, 
which  she  now  directs.  She  also 
holds  a conjoint  appointment 
as  associate  professor  in  preven- 
tive medicine.  The  editor  of 
Epidemiology  and  the  Delivery  of 
Health  Care  Services:  Methods  and 
Applications,  Oleske  teaches  and 
does  research  on  a wide  range  of 
health  care  topics,  including  statis- 
tics, epidemUlogy,  nursing  and 
health  administration.  Health 
Systems  Management  faculty 
have  twice  honored  her  with 
their  Scholarship  Award,  as  well 
as  the  1997  Faculty  Award  tor  the 
Advancement  of  the  Profession 
of  Health  Care  Management  and 
last  year’s  Leadership  Award,  the 
department’s  highest  honor.  She 
was  also  co-recipient  of  I994’s 
American  College  of  Healthcare 
Executives  outstanding  article  of 
the  year  award. 

Kudos 

Anita  Gewurz,  MD,  director  of 
the  Medical  Center’s  section  of 
allergy  and  immunology,  has  been 
named  co-chair  elect  of  the 
American  Board  of  Allergy  and 
Immunology  for  2002.  She  will 


become  co-chair  in  2003  and 
chair  in  2004.  The  board  certifies 
trainees  in  the  subspecialties  of 
allergy  and  immunology  and  clini- 
cal laboratory  immunology. 

Gewurz  is  currently  head  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Allergy, 
Asthma  and  Immunology’s 
Training  Program  Directors 
Committee  and  director  of  the 
allergy  and  immunology  training 
program  in  Rush’s  Department  of 
Immunology  and  Microbiology. 

Last  month’s  Annual  Employee 
Health  Event  drew  more  than 
1 ,000  Rush  employees  during  its 
five  days,  and  six  of  those  employ- 
ees walked  away  with  more  than  a 
wellness  profile.  All  participants 
were  entered  in  a daily  raffle  and  a 
week-ending  grand  prize  drawing. 
The  five  daily  winners  were  Etoi 
Garrison  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, Hilda  Tonge  of  human 
resources,  Traci  Edwards  of  volun- 
teer services  and  Erin  Rogers  and 
Vergie  Grant,  both  of  the  Core 
Lab.  Picking  up  the  grand  prize  — 
which  included  gift  certificates  for 
Flat  Top  Grill  and  Vertel’s,  tickets 
to  the  Field  Museum,  a Sony  cord- 
less phone,  a 60-minute  massage, 
a month’s  free  parking  at  Rush  and 
a month’s  free  membership  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago’s 
sports  and  fitness  center  — was 
Dan  Schout  of  engineering. 


Selfless 

Six 

On  Sept.  28,  for  the  fourth  year  in 
a row,  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute 
recognized  several  staff  members  at 
its  own  employee-of-the-year 
awards  ceremony,  an  event  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of 
the  family  of  Cheryl  Weber.  A for- 
mer Rush  patient,  Weber  is  re- 
membered as  a woman  who  always 
put  others  — whether  family, 
friends  or  fellow  patients  — before 
herself  This  year's  six  winners 
were  picked  from  a field  of  35 
nominees,  ranging  from 
researchers  and  nurses  to  pharma- 
cists, physicians  and  support  staff, 
all  of  them  honoring  Weber's 
memory  through  their  conscien- 
tious approach  to  working  here  at 
Rush.  ■ 


Back  row  (from  left  to  right):  John  Cobb,  Theresa  Asai  , Matthew  Kemper,  PharmD, 
and  EmmanuellDevemy.  Seated:  Alberta  Norrrum  and  Diana  Zegarra. 


Finding  solutions 

Rush  Internal  Consulting 
Group  (RICG)  is  in  the 
business  of  fixing  problems, 
helping  areas  around  the 
Medical  Center  tune  up  their 
processes.  Outpatient  radiology 
and  mammography  are  two 
recent  examples. 


In  ourparicnr  radiology,  patients 
were  spending  too  mtich  time  wait- 
ing  in  line  to  register.  Going  to  work 
with  patient  access/finance,  radiolo- 
gy’ centralized  scheduling  and  staff  in 
outpatient  radiology,  RICG  helped 
speed  up  the  lengthy  registration 
process. 

“Tlae  registration  experience  is  criti- 
cal,” says  Kevin  Harper,  director  of 
patient  access/finance.  “It’s  the  ffrst 
interaction  the  patient  has  with  the 
Medical  Center,  and  we  want  to 
make  it  a good  one.” 

The  key  here  is  preregistration.  So 
instead  of  waiting  until  a patient 


comes  in  tor  an  appointment  to 
\ erity  insurance  eligibility  and 
henelits,  schedulers  are  collecting 
insurance  intormation  during  the 
scheduling  process  and  patient 
access  staff  are  verifying  insurance 
eligibility  and  benefits  before  the 
appointment  takes  place. 

By  last  June,  99  percent  of  sched- 
uled patients  in  outpatient  radiol- 
ogy were  being  preregistered  — a 
99-percent  improvement  — and 
by  July  those  patients  were  spend- 
ing 45  fewer  seconds  at  the  regis- 
tration desk.  That  may  not  sound 
like  much,  hut  if  you’re  the  20th 
patient  in  line,  your  wait  has  just 
been  shaved  by  15  minutes. 

“Preregistration  marks  the 
recognition  of  the  work  the 
Med  ical/Bus  iness  I nfor  mat  ion 
Management  Core  Process  team 
did  designing  the  patient  access 
model  during  Rush  2000,”  says 
Lorri  Bogolin,  director  of  RICG. 

In  mammography,  RICG  worked 
with  management  and  the  radiol- 
ogists to  develop  a staridardized 
mammography  order  form  that  is 
both  easy  for  refenang  physicians 
and  instrtictional  for  patients. 


Introduced  in  December  of  2000, 
the  new  form  makes  it  easier  to 
differentiate  between  two  kinds  of 
mammography  exams  — anntial 
screenings  and  the  more  detailed 
diagnostic  mammograms.  When 
patients  are  scheduled  for  the 
wrong  kind  of  exam,  schedules 
have  to  be  rearranged  on  the  spot, 
causing  longer  waits  and  incon- 
veniencing previously  scheduled 
patients. 

“By  last  May,  60  percent  of 
patients  were  coming  in  with 
the  new  order  forms,”  says  Maria 
Martinez,  manager  of  mammo- 
graphy. In  addition,  only  two 
percent  of  the  patients  seen  in 
mammography  are  scheduled  for 
the  wrong  kind  of  exam. 

Patient  instructions  on  the  back  of 
the  form  cover  how  to  physically 
prepare  and  what  paperwork  and 
old  films  patients  need  to  bring 
to  the  exam.  Mammography  staff 
also  covers  this  information  in 
reminder  calls  made  to  each 
patieiat  before  a scheduled  exam 
— calls  that  have  reduced  the 
number  of  no-shows  from  1 5 to 
nine  percent. 


“The  combined  effect  of  the  calls 
and  the  registration  improvements 
enables  us  to  eliminate  time- 
consuming  steps  and  help  patients 
to  be  better  prepared  for  their 
appointments,”  says  Jim  Shover, 
administrator  of  Rush  outpatient 
radiology. 

Finally,  mammography  created 
a new  position  to  coordinate  its 
more  complex  diagnostic  proce- 
dures. For  these  appointments, 
the  coordinator  does  all  of  the 
advance  preparation  and  all  of  the 
necessary  follow  up  with  patients 
and  their  referring  physicians, 
thus  ensuring  that  the  physicians 
receive  results  in  a more  timely 
manner  and  that  patients  are 
reminded  to  schedule  any  further 
appointments.  The  result:  better, 
more  attentive  care. 

“All  of  our  efforts  have  been 
geared  toward  improving  the 
service  that  we  provide  for  our 
patients,”  says  Martinez.  ■ 

To  leant  how  the  Rush  Internal 
Consulting  Group  can  help  you 
with  departmental  processes,  patient 
seri'ice  and  satisfaction , call  RICG 
director  Lorri  Bogolin  at  2-7212. 


Lifting  spirits,  moving  feet 

On  Sept.  25,  in  between  the  previous  week's  Annual  Employee  Health  Event 
and  the  latest  leather  goods  sale,  something  a little  out  of  the  ordinary 
made  its  way  into  the  ground  floor  of  fhe  Atrium  Building.  Uganda's  Anglican 
Youth  Fellowship  Choir,  currently  touring  the  United  States,  extended  their  stay 
in  Chicago  to  play  a free  noonfime  concerf  here  at  Rush,  and  it  didn't  take  long 
for  their  joyous  performance,  a mix  of  electrified  Western  instrumentation  and 
traditional  unplugged  percussion,  to  draw  a crowd  — and  get  It  moving. 


Jelke  improvements, 
new  cafeteria  hours 


For  the  next  few  months,  the  CTA  Blue 
Line  tracks  won't  be  the  only  thing 
elevated  between  Harrison  and  Congress. 
From  now  until  tempera- 
tures  tall  below  freezing,  ? 
workers  will  be  ^ ^ 

replacing  windows 
and  fixing 
cracked  or 

chipped  concrete  and  caulking  on 
Jelke/Southcenter,  repairs  necessary  and 
important  for  everyone's  safety.  A tempo- 
rary wooden  platform  will  be  built  over 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  buildings  to 
protect  pedestrians.  If  all  of  the  work  is 
not  finished  this  year,  the  work  will  begin 
again  early  In  the  spring.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  please  contact  Rick  Marzec, 
director  of  medical  center  engineering, 
at  2-6322  or  rmarzec@rush.edu. 


The  cafeteria  on  the  second 


floor  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Facility 
has  new,  easy-to-remem- 
ber  hours:  6:30  a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  seven 
days  a week,  365  days  a year.  Patients, 
students  and  staff  are  invited 
to  stop  by  any  day  for 
full  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner 
menus. 


Flashy  fall  attire 

On  Sept.  7,  Susan  Jacob,  PhD,  associate  dean  of  medical  student  programs,  had  the  fun  job: 
helping  Norman  Ajiboye  and  the  127  other  new  Rush  Medical  College  students  into  their 
white  coats,  marking  their  entrance  into  the  profession  of  medicine.  “This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
great  responsibility,”  Larry  Goodman,  MD,  dean  of  Rush  Medical  College,  said.  “When  you 
walk  into  patients'  rooms  in  a white  coat,  they  will  depend  on  you  and  trust  you.  Sometimes 
they  will  tell  you  things  they  have  never  shared  with  anyone.  Remember  that  you’re  there  to 
make  them  better  — that's  it  — not  to  pass  judgement.”  Invited  speaker  Ruth  Rothstein,  chief 
of  fhe  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Healfh  Services,  added  her  own  challenge:  “Every  physician 
musf  avoid  the  pitfall  of  pracficing  medicine  wifhouf  a hearf  and  wifhouf  a soul.  The  coaf  you 
now  wear  represenfs  purity,  honor  and  selflessness.  If  should  never  become  a symbol  of  sfatus, 
power  or  hierarchy.  You  will  be  dedicafing  your  life  fo  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  If  is 
important  that  you  give  every  patient  your  very  best.” 


On  Sept.  14,  some  150  Rush  employees,  along  with  friends  and 
family,  participated  in  the  American  Heart  Walk  in  Grant  Park. 
Through  donations  and  sponsorship,  the  Rush  team  raised  more  than 
$54,000  to  support  the  American  Heart  Association’s  fight  against 
heart  disease  and  stroke.  The  AHA  also  earmarked  $250,000  from 
the  Chicago  walk  for  the  relief  efforts  in  New  York  City.  Staff  from 
University  Cardiovascular  Surgeons  helped  spearhead  the  walk  effort 
at  Rush.  Not  surprisingly,  they  made  a strong  showing  in  Grant  Park 
as  well.  From  left  to  right:  Mary  Knightly,  RN;  Theresa  Stark;  Rumy 
Mareva;  Jean  Park;  Katie  Kohl,  RN,  and  Stacie  Devine,  RN,  seated. 


Take  HART 


Heart  failure  is  a serious 
condition,  but  with 
medication  and  changes  in 
lifestyle,  including  diet  and 
exercise,  it  can  be  managed. 

Yet  the  incidence  of  heart  failure  is 
on  the  rise  because  many  patients 
— 90  percent  of  them  in  some 
populations  — aren’t 
sticking  with  their 
treatment  plans.  Self- 
management  training 
offered  in  a small 
group  setting  has 
shown  promise  in 
helping  many 
patients  with  chronic 
illness  stick  to  their 
treatment  plans. 

Also,  sending  educa- 
tional materials 
through  the  mail, 
reinforced  with 
phone  calls  from  a nurse,  is 
becoming  a standard  of  care. 

Yet  neither  approach  has  been 
evaluated  specifically  in  heart 
failure  patients  — until  now. 

The  Heart  Failure  Adherence 
and  Retention  Trial  (HART),  a 
new  study  coordinated  through 
Rush’s  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  will  test  the  effective- 
ness of  these  two  methods  of  help- 


ing patients  with  mild  to  moderate 
heart  failure  make  — and  stick 
with  — the  lifestyle  changes  that 
are  needed  to  manage  their  illness. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  preven- 
tive medicine  is  seeking  900  peo- 
ple for  the  study,  which  will  run 
through  2005.  Eligible  patients 
include  those  with  systolic  or 
diastolic  dysfunction  and  mild  or 
moderate  symp- 
toms. Those  cho- 
sen for  the  study 
will  he  placed  in 
either  of  two 
groups.  Those  in 
the  self-manage- 
ment-training 
group  will  attend 
18  small  group 
sessions  that 
begin  weekly, 
tapering  to 
monthly  and 
then  bimonthly 
over  a year’s  time.  Patients  in  the 
enhanced  education  group  will 
receive  state-of-the-art  educational 
materials  via  mail,  with  follow-up 
phone  calls  from  a nurse. 

For  more  information  about 
this  study,  please  contact  Diane 
Downs,  RN,  at  (312)  563-2609  or 
diane_l_downs@rush.edu,  or  Pilar 
Frankowicz  at  (312)  563-2287  or 
pilar_m_frankowicz@rush.edu. 


Heart  Failure 
Adherence  & 
Retention  Trial 


Help  keep  Rush  safe  and  secure: 
Wear  your  Rush  ID 


You  can  help  protect  patients,  visi- 
tors, other  employees  and  yourself. 
Wear  your  Rush  ID  wherever  you 
go  in  the  Medical  Center.  Have  it 
on  when  you  walk  in  the  door. 
Take  it  home  when  you  leave. 

If  you’ve  lost  your  ID,  go  to  human 
resources,  729  S.  Paulina,  to 
replace  it  immediate- 
ly. If  you  forget  your 
ID,  you  must  get  a 
temporary  badge. 

To  get  one  during 
business  hours, 
visit  human 
resources.  After 
hours,  go  to 
security,  157 
Jelke.  You  can 
also  reach  security 
at  2-5678. 


Also,  remind  any  vendors  you 
work  with  that  they  must  have  a 
prearranged  appointment  to  he  at 
the  Medical  Center.  They  must 
also  sign  in  at  purchasing,  where 
they  will  receive  temporary  Rush 
identification.  They  must  display 
this  temporary  ID  at  all  times, 
along  with  their  own  company 
identification. 
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Employees  honored  at  quarter  luncheon 

Af  [he  Sept.  13  quarterly  ammls  ceremony,  Assistant 
Vice  President  for  Human  Resources  Jane  Grady, 

PhD,  made  a point  of  thanking  not  only  the  winners  and  the 
other  nominees,  hut  also  those  u'ho  nominated  them.  “We 
often  forget  to  say  thank  you,  hut  these  people  didn’t,”  Grady 
said.  “So  u'e  need  to  thank  them  for  today’s  wot^derfully  long 
list  of  nominees.”  NewsRounds  is  fuippy  to  follow  suit. 


Employee 

“'T^owntime  isn’t  part  of  her 

1 'work  syle,”  says  Priscilla  Bell, 

RN,  of  busy  Benita  Strong,  patient 
care  technician  in  medical-surgical 
nursing,  but  it’s  Strong’s  compas- 
sion that  inspired  Bell  to  nominate 
her  tor  employee  of  the  quarter, 
recalling  one  situation  in  particu- 
lar. A homeless  man  with  a history 
of  mental  illness,  and  newly  diag- 
nosed with  acute  leukemia,  was 
admitted  to  the  unit.  His  complex 
condition  resulted  in  several  trans- 
fers to  other  units,  and  during  one 
of  those  transfers  the  patient’s 
clothes  — the  only  clothes  he 
owiaed  — were  lost.  But  prior  to 
his  discharge.  Strong  took  it  upon 
herself  to  buy  him  two  new  pairs 
of  pants,  two  shirts,  socks,  under- 
wear and  hoots.  “She  went  over 
and  above  her  duty  as  a health 
care  worker  by  giving  this  patient 
care,  love  and  a fresh  start,”  Bell 


Manager 

aula  Jo  Belice,  MS,  OTR/L, 
clinical  manager  in  acute  care 
occupational  therapy,  is  an  inspira- 
tion on  two  fronts:  on  the  unit  and 
in  the  classroom.  “Paula  Jo  was  an 
influential  and  inspirational  profes- 
sor who  encouraged  me  to  consider 


Patient  Satisfaction  "Stars" 

This  award  honors  employees 
who  have  been  mentioned  two 
or  more  times  in  positive  patient 
evaluations.  Karen  James,  RN,  of 


says.  “With  her  dedication  and 
compassion,  she  is  an  example 
that  everyone  in  health  care 
should  emulate.”  Also  nomi- 
nated: Victor  Gregor,  Sushama 
Gundlapalli,  Beverly  Hancock, 
Doris  Howard,  Yvette  Montanez, 
Cynthia  Munoz,  Diane  Niohi, 
Dori  Schaer,  Pamela  Schultz, 
Gloria  Strong,  Georgia  Tyler 
and  Kristen  Zimo.  ■ 


a career  in  the  acute  care  field  of 
OT,”  says  Jillian  Peterson.  “So  I 
was  thrilled  when  an  opportunity 
arose  to  work  with  her  here  at 
Rush.  She  has  a natural  skill  for 
putting  herself  in  the  patient’s 
shoes,  for  seeing  the  world  from 
their  perspective  and  designing 
treatment  specifically  for  that 
patient’s  needs.”  And  by  encourag- 
ing her  staff  to  share  and  commu- 
nicate with  other  units  — and  to 
further  their  own  educations  — 
Belice  ensures  that  every  patient 
gets  the  best,  most  knowledgeable 
care.  It’s  a dedication  that  she 
takes  beyond  the  Medical  Center’s 
walls,  and  eveia  the  nation’s  bor- 
ders, as  part  of  Rush’s  annual  med- 
ical mission  to  Belize,  a trip  Belice 
is  organizing  this  year.  Also  nomi- 
nated: Maria  Martinez,  Sharon 
Chestnut  and  Larry  Strain.  ■ 


the  Rush  Center  for  Advanced 
Reproductive  Care  has  set  a new 
record,  gamering  seven  positive 
mentions  from  grateful  patients. 
Here’s  to  Rush’s  brightest  star. 


Team 

The  winning  team-of-the-quar- 
ter  nomination  was,  appropri- 
ately, a team  effort.  Here’s  what  the 
8 North  Unit  Advisory  Committee 
has  to  say  about  food  and  nutri- 
tion’s Nicole  Fletcher  and  Louis 
Pumphrey:  “Let’s  face  it,  food  is  of 
great  concern  to  patients  and  their 
families.  They  don’t  want  to  wait 
to  eat,  they  don’t  care  about  com- 
puter problems  or  dietary  orders, 
they  just  want  their  food.  Louis 
and  Nicole’s  energy,  cooperative 
spirit  and  genuine  concern  for  each 
patient  has  kept  our  unit’s  nutri- 
tional services  functioning  at  the 
highest  level.  They  work  tirelessly 
to  meet  the  many  demands  of 


patients,  families  and  staff.  They 
are  customer  friendly,  talking  to 
the  patients  and  building  therapeu- 
tic relationships  with  patients  and 
staff  to  ensure  satisfaction.”  Sounds 
like  a recipe  for  success.  Also  nom- 
inated: Philip  Dugger  and  Manjeet 
Hansra,  radiation  safety;  John 
Cashmore,  Mike  Horcher,  Lyda 
Tordicella,  Monica  Cieslarski, 
Millie  Kemp  and  Christian  Yager, 
general  medical-surgical  nursing; 
Melody  Adams,  Len  Buzyna, 
Bonnie  Hammel,  Venkatesh  Korla, 
Linda  Bielitzki,  Mira  Davis,  Mark 
Jaros  and  Punam  Verma,  Rush 
Medical  Lab;  and  Diane  Clemons 
and  Sharon  Rosenstein,  internal 
medicine.  ■ 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Carol  Stege  was  a Rush  patient 
who  wanted  to  thank  the  sup- 
port service  team  for  their  atten- 
tiveness during  her  stay.  Her  family 
established  this  award  to  properly 
thank  environmental  services  and 
engineering  employees  for  their 
kindness  and  dedication. 


Bob  Bimbaum,  who  helps  keep 
the  Medical  Center’s  power  systems 
running,  has  been  with  engmeer- 
ing’s  electric  shop  for  two  years. 
“Hopefully  that  will  turn  into  22 
years,”  says  engineering  director 
Rick  Marzec.  “In  those  two  years 
he’s  turned  out  to  he  one  of  those 
great  employees  anybody  would 
love  to  have.  He  volunteers  for 
anything,  and  when  staffing  gets 
tight  he’s  the  first  to  raise  his  hand 
to  cover  the  third  shift.” 

On  5 Kellogg,  where  Cynthia 
White  is  on  the  job,  environmental 
services  equals  outstanding  service. 
“The  nursing  staff  really  values 
her,”  says  environmental  services 
director  Robbin  White.  “Because 
they  know  that  Cynthia  is  willing 
to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make 
sure  that  Rush  patients  are  taken 
care  of.” 


CALENDAR 


October 
17  and  18 

Rush  Celebrates  Quality  Week 
7 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Quality  is  part 
of  everyone’s  job.  Learn  how  you 
can  be  part  of  efforts  to  improve 
quality  in  all  areas  of  the  Medical 
Center.  Check  out  what  Rush  is 
doing  for  National  Healthcare 
Quality  Week.  Come  for  games 
— a quality  improvement  poster 
contest  is  just  part  of  the  fun  — 
prizes  and  refreshments!  It’s 
all  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Atrium  Building.  For  more 
information,  call  Sarah  Schuette, 
5'0536,  or  go  to  iris.rush.edu. 

23 

The  Hiring  and  Selection  Process 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  You’ll  be  amazed 
how  smooth  and  easy  the  hiring 
process  can  be  — if  you  do  it 
right.  Learn  who  to  look  for, 
what  to  look  for  and  the  ins  and 
outs  of  departmental  orientation 
as  you  add  to  your  staff.  Free.  L 

24 

Assertiveness  Training 
1 to  3:30  p.m.  Why  is  communi- 
cating your  needs  so  difficult? 

Why  is  “no”  the  hardest  word  to 
say?  By  giving  you  insight  into  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  behind 
these  questions,  Jeremy  Clorfene, 
PhD,  will  help  you  to  become 
more  assertive,  and  that’s  a good 
thing.  Free.  L 

Interviewing  Skills 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Is  interviewing 
potential  hires  new  to  you?  Then 
you  need  to  learn  the  ground  rules, 
such  as  the  right  and  wrong  ques- 
tions and  the  nonverbal  cues  — 
yours  and  theirs  — that  should  be 
avoided.  Free.  L 

25 

The  Moment 

9 to  10:30  a.m.  and  noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  TTie  meaning  of  life  in  90 
minutes  — that’s  what  this  live 
presentation  offers.  Come  to 
Armour  994  and  see  what  more 
than  200,000  people  around  the 
world  are  raving  about.  Seating 
is  limited.  Call  2-2817  to  reserve 
your  space.  Free.  W 


Departmental  Orientation  and 
On  the  Job  Training 

Noon  to  2:30  p.m.  This  workshop 
will  help  you  welcome  and  train 
new  employees,  making  them  feel 
like  an  important  part  of  the  team 
from  day  one.  Free.  L 

Health  Systems  Management 
Open  House 

4:30  to  7:30  p.m.  Graduates  of 
Rush  University’s  Department 
of  Health  Systems  Management 
become  highly  skilled  health  care 
administrators  and  consultants, 
manage  physician  practices  and 
serve  in  many  other  positions  in 
health  care.  Come  to  the  depart- 
ment’s open  house,  in  room  994 
of  the  Armour  Academic  Center, 
to  discuss  the  program  with  faculty, 
staff  and  students.  Refreshments 
will  be  served.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  department  at 
2-5402  or  rushhsm@rushu.rush.edu, 
or  check  out  their  Web  site  at 
www.rushu.rush.edu/hsm. 

26 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  Join  Trey  Higgins,  a 
retirement  counselor  from  Fidelity 
Investments,  to  learn  about  invest- 
ment strategies  that  will  help  you 
meet  your  retirement  goals.  Free.  W 

29  and  30 

Project  Management  Theory  and 
Fundamentals 

8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  (Oct.  29), 

8 a.m.  to  noon  (Oct.  30).  TTiis 
one-and-a-half  day  class  covers 
everything  from  defining  a project’s 
parameters  and  creating  a project 
plan  to  allocating  resources  and 
conducting  a postproject  review. 

$250.  L 

30 

Resource  Conservation 

9:30  to  1 1:30  a.m.  Rush’s  fourth 
value  of  care,  social  responsibility, 
reminds  us  that  we  need  to  use  all 
of  our  resources  as  efficiently  and 
effectively  as  possible.  In  this  work- 
shop, managers  will  trade  strategies 
for  doing  just  that.  Free.  L 

31 

Continuous  Skill  Development 
for  Busy  People 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  How  are  you  expected 
to  keep  learning  when  you  barely 


have  time  to  do  what  you  already 
know  how  to  do?  Register  for  this 
class  and  discover  how  easy  it 
actually  is.  Free.  L 

10th  Annual  Thonar  Award 
Noon  to  1 p.m.  Come  find  out 
who  this  year’s  winner  is.  The 
Eugene  J.-M.A.  Thonar,  PhD, 
Award  is  given  each  year  to  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Center 
community  who  has  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  Rush 
and  enabled  the  institution  to 
further  its  commitment  of  offering 
opportunities  to  individuals  who 
are  determined  to  turn  a disability 
into  a possibility,  both  profession- 
ally and  personally.  So  carve  an 
hour  out  of  your  busy  Halloween 
schedule  and  join  Leo  Henikoff, 
MD,  president  and  CEO,  in  room 
542  of  the  Searle  Conference 
Center  to  salute  this  year’s 
honoree. 

November 

1 

Time  Management 

9:30  to  1 1 a.m.  No  matter  what 
you  have  to  do  in  any  given  week, 
you  have  only  168  hours  to  do  it. 
In  this  class,  you’ll  learn  the  essen- 
tial tools  — planning,  organizing 
and  controlling  — you  need  to 
make  the  most  of  that  precious 
time.  Free.  L 

6 

Customer  Satisfaction:  Inpatient 
Caring 

9:30  to  1 1:30  a.m.  Our  patients 
depend  on  us  to  make  them  feel 
secure  and  welcome.  Learn  how 
you  can  do  this  while  still  taking 
care  of  the  million  other  things 
on  your  plate.  Free.  L 

7 

Developing  Customer  Service 
Standards 

1:30  to  3 p.m.  How  do  you  know 
your  customers  are  really  happy  ? 
And  how  do  you  keep  them 
happy?  This  class  will  help  you 
define  customer  satisfaction  and 
set  standards  for  you  and  your 
staff.  Free.  L 


8 

Managing  for  Compliance 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  This  class,  required  for 
all  managers,  discusses  Rush’s  com- 
pliance program,  specific  compli- 
ance policies  and  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations that  govern  what  we  do. 
Free.  L 

9 

Lunch  ’n’  Learn 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  In  observance  of 
National  Family  Caregivers  and 
Alzheimer’s  Awareness  Hospice 
and  Home  Care  Month,  employee 
wellness  presents  a special  talk  by 
Carol  Farran,  DNSc,  RN,  of  Rush 
Geriatric  Partners.  Free.  W 

13 

Better  Letters  and  Memos 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  workshop 
will  explain  time-saving  composi- 
tion techniques,  let  you  practice 
organizing  a document  and  help 
you  assess  your  own  letters  and 
memos.  Be  sure  to  bring  samples, 
but  delete  all  confidential  names 
and  figures.  $65.  L 

14 

Values  of  Care 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Excellence.  Com- 
passion. Faith  in  Self  and  Others. 
Social  Responsibility.  They’re  on 
our  key  chain  and  they’re  part  of 
our  performance  evaluation.  How 
can  we  reinforce  these  values  and 
behaviors  in  ourselves  and  those 
around  us?  Free.  L 


For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W,  see  below 

How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resources. 
To  register,  call  2-5918  or  go 
to  iris. rush. edu/hr,  select  “Training” 
from  the  menu  and  then  click 
"LEAP." 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored  by 
Employee  Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to  iris.rush.edu/ 
wellness,  select  "Upcoming  Events" 
and  click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  these 
courses  are  held  in  the  Wellness 
Center,  1 1 4 Annex  Building. 


mm 


Pumpkins  on  parade 

L.ucr  rhis  month,  the  Rusli  catetC' 
via  will  once  again  be  transtormed 
into  a pumpkin  patch,  and  it  will 
be  lip  to  von  to  make  sure  that  the 
Great  Ptimpkin  shows  up.  The 
Third  Annual  Rush  Pumpkin 
Decorating  Contest  kicks  oft  on 
Oct.  25.  That’s  when  you  can  pick 
up  your  tree  pumpkin  in  the  cate- 
teria.  Do  with  it  what  you  will  — 
carve  it,  paint  it,  dress  it  up  and 
make  it  dance  — but  have  it  back 
tor  judging  by  Oct.  30.  As  always, 
the  winners,  and  the  visitors  to 
the  cateteria  who  will  judge  the 
entertaining  entries,  are  in  tor 
some  real  treats. 

Benefits  bonanza 

Thinking  about  switching  from 
an  HMO  to  a PPO?  Ready  to  start 
investing  in  a 403(b)'’  Want  to 
save  money  by  having  your  park- 
ing or  CTA  expenses  deducted 
from  your  paycheck  before  it’s 
taxed?  Come  to  the  Benefits 
Kickoff  in  the  Atrium  Building 
ground  floor  on  Oct.  30  and  3 1 
from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Representatives  from  the  credit 
union,  403(b)  investments  and 
compensation  and  benefits,  among 
others,  will  be  there  to  discuss  the 
details  of  next  year’s  plans  and  to 
answer  any  of  your  questions.  The 
open  enrollment  period  to  add  or 
change  benefits  runs  from  Oct.  30 
through  Nov.  16  in  compensation 
and  benefits,  729  S.  Paulina.  No 
appointment  is  necessary,  but  if 
you  have  any  questions  about 
making  specific  changes  or  addi- 
tions, call  2-6637  — or  come  to 
the  kickoff. 

A room  of  one's  own 

Did  you  know  that  there’s  a retire- 
ment community  right  here  at 
Rush?  The  Residential  Apartments 
at  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  (JRB) 
Health  Center,  an  independent- 
living retirement  community  for 
people  over  the  age  of  60,  is  made 
up  of  24  one-bedroom  apartments 
and  eight  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments. Rents  range  from  $665  to 
$795  a month.  These  do  not 
increase  annually,  and  subsidies  are 
available  for  those  who  qualify. 


There  are  currently  two  one- 
bedrooms  available  for  rent. 
Amenities  include  a free  van  serv- 
ice for  shopping  and  other  pursuits, 
as  well  as  planned  activities  ranging 
from  regular  exercise  and  chapel 
services  to  movies  and  other  social 
opportunities.  For  an  additional  fee, 
meals  can  he  purchased  from  the 
Rush  kitchen,  and  Rush  Personal 
Care  Services  can  assist  with  daily 
living  activities  such  as  shopping 
and  housekeeping. 

If  you  know  a senior  who  could 
benefit  from  retirement  community 
life,  please  contact  Nancy  Schaffer 
Boding,  director  of  residential  serv- 
ices, at  2-7049.  To  schedule  a tour, 
available  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  contact  the 
JRB  receptionist  at  2-7000. 

GME  made  EZ 

Residency  and  fellowship  program 
directors:  are  you  frantically  send- 
ing out  brochures,  letters  and 
forms,  just  to  stay  in  touch  with 
potential  recruits?  Let  the  Rush 
Web  site  do  some  of  that  work  for 
you.  By  putting  your  program  infor- 


mation online  and  keeping  your 
site  up  to  date,  you  can  reach 
potential  residents  and  fellows 
quickly  and  at  a lower  cost  than 
through  the  mail.  If  you  haven’t 
already  contacted  the  Rush  Web 
Group,  here’s  how  to  start  putting 
the  Web  to  work  for  you: 

■ Visit  www.rush.edu/gme  to  see 
if  your  program’s  information  is 
already  online  and  accurate. 

■ If  your  program  needs  to  be 
added  or  updated,  contact  Web 
editor  Patrick  Kelly  in  philan- 
thropy and  communication  at 
2-3496  or  Patrick_Kelly@rush.edu 

■ Once  your  site  is  current,  be 
sure  to  mention  the  GME  Web 
address  in  printed  materials, 
e-mails,  conversations  and  other 
communications  with  candidates. 
The  address  for  all  GME  programs 
is  www.rush.edu/gme 

If  you  have  other  questions  or 
comments  regarding  the  Rush  Web 
site,  www.rush.edu,  contact  Patrick 
Kelly  at  the  number  or  e-mail 
above. 
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Rush  celebrates  25  years  of  the  Bowman  Center  ^ . 


“'"T^here  seems  to  be  a lot 
1 otconfusion  when  it 
comes  to  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center,”  says 
Martin  Gorbien,  MD,  director  of 
the  Bowman  Center  (JRB)  and 
Rush’s  Section  of  Geriatrics. 
“Many  wonder;  Is  it  a nursing 
home?  Is  it  an  apartment  build- 
ing? A lot  of  people  just  don’t 
know  what  to  make  of  it.” 

What  makes  this  especially  sur- 
prising is  that  the  JRB  is  hardly 
the  new  kid  on  the  block.  In  fact, 
November  marks  its  25th  anniver- 
sary as  a vital  part  of  the  Medical 
Center.  So  why  the  confusion? 

“Rush  was  — and  Rush  remains 
— one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
country  to  approach  the  care  of 
older  adults  in  such  a forward- 
looking  fashion,”  Gorbien 
explains. 


Origins 

When  Lula  Bowman  died  in 
1968,  her  will  provided  for  the 
creation  of  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Home  Corporation. 
Named  for  her  husband,  founder 
of  the  Bowman  Milk  Company 
of  Chicago,  its  funds  were  ear- 
marked for  the  creation  of  a 
home  for  the  elderly.  Proposals 
were  solicited  from  several 
Chicago  health  care  institutions, 
and  nine  were  considered. 

“Rush  came  up  with  the  most 
imaginative  and  satisfactory 
proposal,”  David  Dangler,  JRB 
Home  Corporation  president, 
said  at  the  time.  “They  had  the 
commitment  to  quality  care  for 


the  aged,  and  the  expertise  to 
provide  it.” 

As  required  of  all  the  proposals. 
Rush’s  included  residential  space. 
But  this  space  was  not  a nursing 
home  tucked  away  on  the  future 
JRB’s  top  two  floors.  Instead,  it 
was  to  be  a fully  independent  liv- 
ing residence,  for  healthy  older 
adults,  offering  all  the  advantages 
of  a tightly  knit  community  plus 
access,  if  needed  or  desired,  to 
additional  services  ranging  from 
food  trays  from  the  cafeteria  to 
daily  living  assistance  from  Rush 
Home  Care. 

Unlike  the  residents,  who  would 
chose  to  make  the  JRB  their 
home,  the  patients  on  the  three 
clinical  units  — rehabilitation, 
skilled  nursing  and  geriatric 
psychiatry  — would  not,  and  do 
not,  stay  at  the  Bowman  Center 
for  months  on  end.  As  at  any 
hospital,  their  stays  would  he 
temporary  — in  the  JRB’s  case, 
transitional,  helping  each  patient 
make  the  change  from  acute  care 


to  his  or  her 
own  desired,  and 
appropriate,  level 
of  independence 
and  activity. 


“People  often  ask 
if  the  goal  of  geri- 
atric medicine  is 
to  force  people  to 
live  longer,”  says 
Gorbien.  “Our 
goal  is  to  close 
the  gap  between  total  life 
expectancy  and  active  life 
expectancy  — to  keep  people 
active  for  as  much  of  their  lives 
as  possible.” 


Construction  of  the  JRB  began  at 
710  S.  Paulina  in  the  fall  of  1975, 
and  it  opened  its  doors  on  Nov.  1, 
1976.  It  was  an  immediate  success, 
with  36  patients  admitted  in  the 
first  two  weeks,  and  by  the  time 
the  facility  was  dedicated  the  fol- 
lowing May,  400  inpatients  had 
been  treated  — 80  percent  of 
whom  returned  to  independent 
living  at  home  or  with  family. 


Evolution 

In  the  quarter  century  since  then, 
the  JRB  has  continued  to  evolve 
and  grow.  In  addition  to  the  inpa- 
tient programs,  there  is  now  an 
outpatient  geriatric  assessment  and 
planning  service.  Since  1991,  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center, 
housed  at  JRB,  has  been  one 
of  only  27  NIH-funded  Alzheimer’s 
centers  in  the  United  States.  And 
in  1999  the  Anne  Byron  Waud 
Patient  and  Family  Resource 
Center  for 
Healthy  Aging 
opened  on  the 
JRB’s  fourth 
floor.  The  first 
program  of  its 
kind  in  Chicago, 
the  Waud  Cen- 
ter provides 
information 
about  everything 
from  Medicare 
and  age-related 
health  problems 
to  how  seniors 
can  hook  up 
with  social  and 
volunteer  oppor- 
tunities, all  in  a 
space  that  feels 
like  a living  room  in  the  middle  of 
the  Medical  Center. 


In  recent  years,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  has  ranked  Rush’s 
geriatrics  program,  housed  in 
the  JRB,  tops  in  Chicago  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  That 
success  goes  a long  way  toward 
fulfilling  the  potential  that  James 
A.  Campbell,  MD,  Rush’s  then- 
president  and  CEO,  saw  25  years 
ago:  “One  of  the  great  benefits  of 
the  Bowman  Center  and  its  pro- 
grams will  be  demonstrating  that 
the  future  of  the  elderly  lies  not  in 


continued  on  page  5 


Johnston  R.  Bowman  apartments:  A nurturing  neighborhood 


Johnston  R.  Boivman  residents  Elaine  Randolph  and  Father  Howard  Tuitt  — whose 
mother  also  lives  at  JRB  — enjoy  one  of  their  weekly  outings , an  architectural  boat  tour 
of  Chicago. 


For  Esther  Knapp, 
Jacqueline  Reed,  Elaine 
Randolph  and  Erances 
Zielinski,  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Elealth  Center  is 
more  than  a home. 

Ir's  where  their  friends  live,  where 
they  volunteer,  where  the  bus 
picks  them  up  to  take  them  gro- 
eery  shopping  and  where  they 
watch  their  favorite  movies  every 
Tuesday  night.  “It’s  really  a city 
within  a city,”  says  Knapp. 

When  Lula  Bowman  died  more 
than  30  years  ago,  she  set  aside  a 
portion  of  her  estate  to  provide  a 
home  for  the  aged,  hut  what  she 
really  created  was  a nurturing 
neighborhood.  “At  the  JRB  apart- 
ments,  residents  take  care  of  each 
other.  I’ve  worked  in  elder  services 
for  years,  and  here  more  than  any- 
where else  I’ve  worked,  they  nur- 


ture and  suppcu  t each  other,”  says 
Nancy  Schafier  Lcxlding,  director 
ot  residential  services. 

Before  moving  into  JRB,  many  of 
the  current  residents  were  already 
connected  to  Rush  — some  as 
volunteers,  some  as  relatives  of 
Rush  employees  and  others  as  for- 
mer Rush  employees  themselves. 
And  like  the  best  of  communities, 
JRB  residents  take  pride  in  their 
home  and  work  hard  to  keep  it  a 
nice  place  to  live.  Zielinski,  for 
example,  volunteers  to  feed  the 
birds  and  water  the  plants  in  the 
center’s  aviary  as  well  as  helps 
eexardinate  emergency  drills.  And 
both  she  and  Knapp  have  mod- 
eled for  Rush  publications  — 
Zielinski  can  be  seen  on  the  cover 
ot  the  most  recent  issue  of  the 
RushRecord  while  Knapp  can  be 
found  on  the  inside  pages.  Others, 
such  as  Arcadio  Troche,  a retired 
shipping  clerk,  are  part-time  Rush 
employees  who  share  their  good 
humor  and  warmth  as  elevator 


operators  and  reception  clerks  at 
the  center.  “I  just  enjoy  making 
people  laugh  and  helping  them 
feel  a little  better,”  Troche  says. 

A common  misconception  about 
Bowman,  says  Lodding,  is  that  it  is 
a nursing  home.  But  after  a visit  to 
Bc^wman  for  FrieJay  morning’s 
“breakfast  club,”  one  caia  see  that 


it  is  anything  hut.  “We’re  all  about 
independent  living,”  Lodding  says. 
And  as  the  residents  enthusiasti- 
cally chat  over  their  eggs  and  toast 
about  the  past  weeks’  activities, 
“neighborhood”  news  and  their 
various  jobs,  it  becomes  quite  clear 
that  these  seniors  are  on  the  move 
and  eager  to  do  more.  ■ 


Rush  reproductive  endocrinologist  Mary  Wood 
Molo,  MD.  was  on  the  cover  of  the  Sept.  23 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine,  which  includ- 
ed an  article  about  the  work  that  she  and  others 
have  done  to  help  women  have  children  after 
they  have  been  treated  for  cancer.  In  the  article, 
Wood  Molo  says  that  while  she  would  never 
encourage  a woman  to  risk  her  health  to  have  a 
child,  she  feels  that  no  one  should  be  prevented 
from  getting  pregnant  just  because  their  cancer 
might  recur.  “In  my  mind,’’  she  says,  “I  could 
go  out  tomorrow  and  get  hit  by  a bus.  You  don’t 
know  from  one  month  to  the  next  whafs  going 
to  happen.  If  you  have  in  your  heart  the  capacity 
and  desire  to  have  children,  you  should  be  able 
to  try.  Children  are  magic,  and  everything  in  life 
is  a risk.” 


On  Oct.  5 — two  days  before  the  2001  Chicago 
Marathon  — Metro/Shadoiv  Radio  tapped 
cardiologist  Lloyd  Klein,  MD,  for  some  last 
minute  tips  for  marathon  runners.  Then,  in  an 
Oct.  9 Chicago  Tribune  article,  Klein  spoke 
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about  the  heart  risks  associated  with  running 
a marathon. 


Ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist  Jay  Dunon, 

MD,  appeared  on  the  Channel  7 News  on 
Oct.  31,  speaking  about  chemical  cautery,  a 
surgical  treatment  for  chronic  sinus  problems. 

At  a Sept.  24  press  conference,  Shannon 
Grund  of  human  resources  spoke  about  Rush’s 
participation  in  a new  jobs  program  sponsored 
by  the  city  and  the  Ohicago  Housing  Authority. 
Channeb  2 and  7 covered  the  conference, 
as  did  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  Quoted 
William  Ousley  of  environmental  services,  who 
is  one  of  tour  current  or  former  CHA  residents 
who  came  to  Rush  through  the  program. 


On  Oct.  8,  Channel  2 News  spoke  with 
dietitian  Debra  Hartmann,  RD,  about  new 
American  Heart  Association  research  on  high 
protein  diets. 
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The  media  flocked  to  Rush  when,  In  a bitter- 
sweet turn  of  events  on  Oct.  19,  Beverly  resi- 
dent Michele  Garibay,  26,  received  two  new 
kidneys  from  her  daughter  Elise,  who  had  just 
died  at  another  area  hospital.  Garibay  had  been 
receiving  dialysis  treatment  at  Rush  for  the 
past  three  years  — ever  since  the  birth  ot  her 
daughter,  when  she  was  diagnosed  with  sys- 
temic lupus  erythematosus,  an  autoimmune 
disease  that  can  cause  fever,  arthritis  and  prob- 
lems with  lung,  kidney  and  heart  function.  She 
was  on  the  list  tor  new  kidneys  when  tragedy 
struck:  on  Oct.  13,  during  a severe  windstorm, 
a tree  branch  tell  on  young  Elise,  fracturing  her 
skull  and  causing  severe  brain  injury.  She  died 
four  days  later.  At  that  time,  doctors  secured 
Garibay’s  consent  to  donate  her  daughter’s 
organs  to  other  patients.  Only  after  they 
received  that  consent  did  they  tell  Garibay  that 
Elise’s  kidneys  might  be  a good  match  for  ber. 
Once  it  was  determined  that  they  were  a good 
match,  Rush  transplant  surgeon  Deepak  Mital, 
MD.  performed  the  five-hour  operation.  Two 
days  later,  Garibay  was  up  on  ber  feet  and 
showing  no  signs  of  organ  ejection,  and 
although  Elise's  organs  were  half  the  size  of  an 
adult’s,  they  will  grow  to  normal  adult  size  and 
her  mother  should  make  a complete  recovery 
and  be  able  to  discontinue  dialysis.  Garibay 
left  Rush  on  Oct.  22,  with  all  of  the  local  TV 
news  stations  covering  her  story,  along  with 
WBBM-AM  radio  and  the  Daily 
Southtown  The  following  day.  Garibay 
was  on  the  front  page  of  both  the  Chicago 


Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

On  Nov.  4,  Telemundo,  ^ national  Spanish 
language  television  network,  aired  their  story, 
which  featured  Mital  and  transplant  nurses 

Sonia  Vasquez,  RN,  and  Delilah  Mendez,  RN 

On  Oct.  29,  WBBM  radio.  New  York’s 
WABC  TV  and  ABCNews.com  all  report- 
ed on  the  research  on  talking  prescription 
labels  that  Druce  Gaynes,  OD,  PharmD, 

presented  at  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation’s Science  Reporters  Conference 
in  San  Francisco. 

In  the  News  is  a selective  sampling  of  the 
media  coverage  that  Rush  expertise  in 
research,  patient  care  and  health  care 
administration  helps  to  generate  each  month. 


Rush  nurse  volunteers  at 

ground  zero  by  Jill  Waite 


In  the  days  following  Sept.  1 1 , the 
nation  was  united  by  a common 
desire  to  do  something,  anything. 
Some  gave  money,  some  said 
prayers,  some  made  a point  of 
telling  friends  and  family  how 
much  they  were  loved.  And  some, 
like  Christian  Yager,  RN,  BSW, 
BSN,  went  to  ground  zero. 

“I  wanted  to  go  there  and  feel  like 
I had  done  just  one  thing  that 
helped,”  says  Yager,  a former  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  Zaire  and  cur- 
rently  a nurse  on  9 South  Atrium. 

Originally  scheduled  to  take  a 
European  vacation  the  week  of 
Sept.  11,  Yager  found  himself  with 
a week  off  and,  alter  the  attacks, 
with  no  means  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  So  he  decided  to  make 
the  most  of  his  time  away  from 
Rush  — he  signed  up  with  a group 
of  volunteers  through  the  Red 


Cross  and  boarded  a cargo  plane 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  along 
with  firefighters  and  emergency 
supplies. 

Asked  to  work  only  one  eight- 
hour  shift  a day.  Yager  felt  com- 
pelled to  work  double  shifts  — 
the  first  spent  removing  debris 
from  the  site  in  what  was  called 
the  bucket  brigade,  the  second  at 
the  morgue  staging  area  on 
Chelsea  Pier.  “Just  as  a gambler 
hopes  to  cash  in  big  with  one 
more  quarter  in  the  slot  machine, 
I hoped  that  one  more  hour  of 
passing  a bucket  or  filling  out 
DNA  paperwork  would  bring 
about  something  positive,”  Yager 
says.  “Like  bedside  nursing,  mak- 
ing a difterence  is  really  about  the 
little  things  you  do.” 

Unfortunately,  the  moment  Yager 
hoped  for  never  came.  Alter  six 


emotionally  and  physically  gruel- 
ing days,  he  caught  a plane  back  to 
Chicago.  “Sleeping  at  the  site  was 
difficult,  but  once  I was  on  the 
plane  I fell  into  the  deepest  sleep 
I’ve  ever  had.” 

Although  memories  of  the  desola- 
tion linger  on.  Yager’s  experiences 


in  New  York  have  only  served  to 
reinlorce  his  lifelong  philosophy. 
“Even  though  we  found  no  sur- 
vivors, I’m  glad  1 went  and  I’d  do 
it  again,”  he  says.  “As  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  said,  ‘Live,  let  live 
and  help  live.’  These  words  have 
guided  me  my  entire  life  and  that 
hasn’t  changed.”  ■ 


The  Geriatric  Interest  Group  at  a Nov.  3 visit  to  Rush/Barton  Senior  Livmg  Residence: 
Rahul  Chhahkini  is  on  the  far  left.  Martin  Gorbien,  MD,  is  in  the  white  coat. 


GIG  stimulates 
Interest  In 
geriatrics 

by  Judy  Grossman 

With  nearly  100  medical,  nursing 
and  allied  health  students,  plus  a 
smattering  of  Rush  faculty  and 
staff,  it  was  standing  room  only 
in  the  small  room  in  the  Armour 
Academic  Eacility.  And  they 
weren’t  there  for  the  free  lunch. 
What  brought  this  large  and 
diverse  group  together  on  Oct.  3 
was  a shared  desire  to  improve 
health  care  for  older  adults. 

TTie  goal  of  the  Rush  University 
Student  Geriatrics  Interest  Group, 
or  GIG,  is  to  increase  awareness 
about  the  rapidly  growing  fields 
of  geriatric  medicine  and  geron- 
tology, so  that  the  special  needs 
and  concerns  of  older  adults  will 
continue  to  be  met  by  the  health 
care  community. 

GIG  was  started  in  1998  by  med- 
ical student  Rahul  Chhablani  and 
Martin  Gorbien,  MD,  director 
of  Rush’s  Section  of  Geriatric 
Medicine  and  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center.  They  had 
met  a year  earlier  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Gorbien  was  director 
of  the  geriatric  medicine  fellow- 
ship program  there,  and  Chhablani 
was  an  undergraduate  student 


doing  clinical  research  at  the 
U of  C Hospitals.  One  morning, 
Chhablani  went  into  the  kitchen 
next  to  his  cubicle  to  put  his 
lunch  in  the  refrigerator  — only 
to  discover  that  the  kitchen  had 
been  converted  into  an  office 
for  Gorbien. 

“I  just  walked  right  in,”  Chhablani 
says.  “He  was  sitting  at  his  desk, 
talking  on  the  phone,  and  he  kind 
of  looked  at  me  like,  ‘Can  I help 
you?’  ” But  after  that  awkward  first 
encounter,  they  discovered  — and 
bonded  over  — a mutual  interest 
in  geriatric  medicine.  So  when 
Chhablani  arrived  at  Rush  to  start 
medical  school,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  drop  by  the 
office  of  Rush’s  newly  appointed 
director  of  geriatric  medicine  — 
Martin  Gorbien. 


“He  said,  ‘Okay,  I’m  here,  let’s  get 
started,”’  Gorbien  says.  “At  least 
this  time  he  knocked  first.” 

“I  was  interested  in  starting  a geri- 
atrics interest  group,  and  there 
were  other  students  who  had 
expressed  an  interest  as  well,” 
Chhablani  says.  “I  felt  it  would  be 
a great  opportunity  to  involve  the 
geriatrics  department  in  student 
life  and  help  students  understand 
the  issues  related  to  aging  — and 
not  just  students  who  are  planning 
to  specialize  in  geriatrics.  With  the 
population  aging,  the  majority  of 
our  patients  in  the  future  will  be 
over  65.  This  trend  will  affect 
future  health  care  professionals 
in  all  fields  except  pediatrics  and 
gynecology.” 

This  year,  in  addition  to  its  usual 
activities  — giving  flu  shots  at 


local  community  hospital  health 
fairs,  participating  in  Gerontology 
Grand  Rounds,  panel  discussions 
with  older  patients  and  dinner  lec- 
tures featuring  Rush  geriatricians 
— the  group  hopes  to  team  up 
with  GIGs  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  for 
some  outreach  projects  and  host 
its  own  health  fair  to  provide  flu 
vaccinations.  In  addition,  a recent 
grant  from  the  Washington  Square 
Fouiadation  will  enable  GIG  to 
offer  students  more  funding  for 
scholarships,  research  and  commu- 
nity service  projects,  and  attending 
national  geriatrics  meetings. 

The  founding  members  and  faculty 
sponsors  are  extremely  proud  of 
GIG’s  success.  “Participation  has 
grown  over  the  years,  and  we’ve 
been  very  fortunate  to  have  people 
in  every  class  who  are  interested  in 
aging-related  issues,”  Chhablani 
says.  “It  goes  to  show  that  caring 
for  older  adults  is  not  just  about 
the  doctor-patient  relationship. 

It’s  a team  effort.  When  you  have 
all  these  different  caregivers  with 
the  same  interest,  you  can  care 
for  patients  in  a much  better  way. 
That’s  what  geriatric  medicine  is 
all  about.”  ■ 

If  you’re  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  Geriatrics  Interest 
Group,  please  contact  Gina 
LaPalio'Lakin  at  2-5355  or 
Gina_M_Lapalio@rush . edu . 


Despite  uncertainty,  mailroom  staff  delivers  ok 


Shuttling  mail  in  and  out  of 
Rush  is  a pretty  demand- 
ing job — especially  given 
the  daily  volume  of  letters 
and  packages. 

Consider  the  statisrics:  on  one  recent 
morning,  3,700  letters  and  2,100 
larger  packages  left  Rush,  while 
26  tubs  ot  letters  and  parcels,  along 
with  26  cerritied  and  express  letters, 
arrix’ed  horn  the  post  oftice. 

That  would  he  enough  to  stress 
many  people  out,  but  these  days 
that’s  not  all  that’s  on  the  minds 
ot  Rush’s  eight'persc^n  mailroom 
start,  which  includes  super\dsor  Sallie 
Hall.  In  recent  weeks,  the  threat  of 
anthrax  has  had  them  looking  twice 
at  the  mail  that  they’re  sorting  and 
delivering  around  the  Medical 
Center. 

“We  teel  pretty  gcaod  down  here,” 
Hall  says.  “We  know  that  the  pc^stal 
system  is  doing  all  it  can  to  detect 
any  prcihlems  before  the  mail  gets 
to  us,  hut  it’s  still  a little  scary.” 

To  put  workers’  fears  at  ease,  hospital 
epidemiologist  John  Segreti,  MD, 


spoke  with  mailroom  employees 
one  nuirning  recently  — as  they 
readied  to  sort  the  day’s  mail. 

“Most  ot  the  problems  have  been 
with  mail'Sorting  machinery  — 
and  we  don’t  have  that  here,” 
Segreti  says.  “What’s  recommended 
by  the  Centers  tor  Disease  Control 
tor  people  who  are  sorting  mail  hut 
aren’t  around  high  speed  machin- 
ei7  is 

to  wear  gloves.” 

But  even  it  they  wear 
gloves,  mailroom 
employees  should 
wash  their  hands 
after  handling  the 
mail,  Segreti  adds. 

“If  you  do  see  a stispi- 
cioLis  package  or  let- 
ter, do  not  open  it,” 
he  advises 
all  employees.  “Cover  it  with 
something,  like  a rag,  and  get 
everyone  out  of  the  area.  TTien, 
alert  security.” 

Something  else  that  all  employees 
should  keep  in  mind  as  the  tlu 
season  approaches,  Segreti  says, 
is  to  he  careful,  hut  stay  calm. 


The  gloved  ones:  Rush  mail  clerks  Rose  Washington,  front,  and 
Alfreda  Orr-Norwood  sort  packages  in  the  mailroom. 


“Most  likely  if  you 
have  tlu  symptoms, 
it’s  the  tlu,”  he  says. 
“During  the  winter, 
if  you  start  getting  a sore  throat, 
fever  and  chills,  it’s  very  likely 
that  it’s  going  to  he  influenza, 
especially  since  we  have  not  seen 
any  anthrax  cases  around  here.” 

He  also  suggests  that  employees 
get  a tlu  shot,  free  to  employees 
thrcaugh  Employee  and  Corporate 
Health  Services.  Flu  shots  should 


be  available  in  December.  Call 
2-5878  for  more  information. 

Back  in  the  mailroom.  Hall,  armed 
with  greater  knowledge  about 
safety  procedures,  proceeds  with 
her  day  — continuing  to  take  all 
necessary  precautions  with  the 
mail.  At  one  point,  she  confidently 
takes  a look  at  one  package  and 
asks  the  question  aloud,  “Does  it 
look  suspicious?”  TTien  quickly  and 
certainly,  she  answers  herself,  “No, 
it  doesn’t.”  ■ 


Halloween  highlights 


1 Dressed  for  fun,  ready  for  business;  Judy  Trufant,  MN,  RN,  with  nursing  student  Hope  George, 
was  looking  lively  on  Oct.  31 , but  she  didn’t  let  the  big  red  wig  and  floppy  bow  tie  get  in  the  way  of 
the  day’s  important  work. 

2 Low  five:  Friar-for-a-day  Evan  Marcus,  a Snow  City  artist  in  residence  at  Rush,  congratulates 
Jeffrey  “TIgger"  Corey  on  a successful  trick  or  treating  expedition.  They  wrapped  up  their  afternoon 
at  Child  Life’s  Halloween  party,  where  other  guests  included  Cleopatra,  Snow  White  and,  presumably 
because  none  of  the  dwarves  could  make  It,  an  oompa  loompa. 

3 Tbe  shape  of  tWngs  to  come:  This  gobbler  of  a gourd  took  home  first  prize  in  the  Rush  cafeteria’s 
third  annual  pumpkin-decorating  contest.  Kathryn  Rangel  Is  the  clever  adlsf  behind  the  plucky 
pumpkin,  who,  come  Thanksgiving  Day,  should  probably  worry  less  about  falling  beneath  the 
carving  knife  and  more  about  winding  up  in  a pie  crust. 


Emergency  preparedness  reminders  by  Anne  O’Reilly 


AS  the  country  continues 
to  be  at  a heightened 
level  of  alert,  we  all  need  to 
remember  our  roles  in  the 
event  of  a disaster.  Please 
be  aware  of  the  following: 

ID  badges:  Wear  your  Rush  ID  at 
all  times  while  on  the  Medical 
Center  campus,  and  take  it  home 
with  you.  If  you  lose  your  ID, 
replace  it  immediately  at  Human 
Resources.  Be  sure  to  keep  your 
ID  and  any  keys  you  may  need  to 
access  your  department  with  you 
at  all  times,  including  weekends. 

If  there  is  an  emergency  and  you 
are  paged  to  come  to  Rush,  hav- 
ing  your  ID  and  keys  will  save 
precious  time.  For  more  informa' 
tion  about  the  Medical  Center  ID 
policy,  go  to  the  Rush  Intranet: 
http://iris.rush.edu. 


If  you  have  a Rush  pager,  keep  it  with 
you  at  ail  times  and  make  sure  that 
it's  on.  Carry  your  pager  24  hours 
a day,  seven  days  a week.  Anyone 
paged  during  an  emergency  should 
come  to  Rush  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Managers  — review  the  emergency 
preparedness  plan  with  your  staff. 

All  managers  should  locate  their 
Emergency  Preparedness  Plan. 

Make  sure  that  all  phone  numbers, 
as  listed  in  the  plan,  are  updated.  In 
addition,  employees  are  reminded 
that  all  emergency  numbers 
for  the  Medical  Center  are  in 
the  back  of  the  current  phone 
book  and  are  on  the  Intranet  at 
http://iris.rush.edu/is/services/ 
telecom/emergencynumhers.html. 

If  you  need  a new  phone  hook, 
they  are  available  in  the  print  shop 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Triangle 
Office  Building. 

Emergency  Staffing:  If  additional 
clinical  and  clinical  support  staff 


are  needed,  our  normal  call  trees 
will  be  activated. 

Communications:  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  where  employees  need 
to  contact  the  Medical  Center, 
call  the  main  number,  (312)  942- 
5000.  If  that  number  fails,  call  the 
page  operator  at  (312)  942'7277. 

In  the  event  of  a disaster  where 
the  telephone  network  fails,  tune 
in  to  WBBM'AM  (780)  and/or 
WGN'AM  (720)  tor  special  infor- 
mation  about  Rush  staffing  needs. 
Television  news  programs  would 
also  broadcast  this  information. 

When  to  call  Rush  Security  (2-5678): 

■ A threatening  or  suspicious 
letter  or  package  is  brought 
into  or  discovered  in  the 
Medical  Center. 

■ You  discover  an  unidentifiable 
powder. 

■ Other  emergencies  requiring 
assistance  arise. 


Bowman  Center 

continued  from  page  1 

their  isolation  hut  their  incorpora- 
tion into  all  the  possibilities  of  a 
full  and  good  life.  It  is  to  this  pur- 
pose — to  living,  to  life  — that  we 
dedicate  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center  for  the  Elderly.”  ■ 


The  resources  of  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
(JRB)  Health  Center  are  available  to  all, 
including  Rush  employees.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  the  appropriate  number  below, 

Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center 
(312)  942-3600 

Geriatric  Care  Partners 
(312)  942-7030 

Anne  Byron  Waud  Patient  and  Family 
Resource  Center  tor  Healthy  Aging 
(312)  563-2700 
E-mail;  waud@rsh.net 

For  more  information  about  the  residences 
at  JRB,  see  the  story  on  p.  2. 


No  napping,  please 


Right  after  lunch  may  not  seem  like  the  best  time  for  a lecture  — especially  one  about  sleep 
— but  Rush  psychologist  Bruce  Rybarczyk,  PhD,  had  an  advantage:  His  audience  was  made 
up  of  energetic,  attentive  Rush  volunteers.  On  Oct.  30,  Rybarczyk  was  the  invited  speaker  at 
the  second  annual  Volunteer  Workshop,  where  he  asked  the  question  "Can  Older  Adults 
Learn  to  Sleep  Younger?”  The  answer,  he  says,  is  yes.  It  just  takes  good  habits:  getting  up 
and  going  to  bed  at  the  same  time  every  day  — and  no  napping,  which  Rybarczyk  calls  "junk 
sleep.”  Just  as  you  don't  want  to  spoil  your  appetite  for  dinner  with  between  meal  snacking, 

he  says,  you  don't  want  to  ruin  your 
chances  at  a good  night's  sleep  — 
seven  to  8.5  hours  — with  half  an 
hour  in  the  easy  chair.  And  why 
do  we  need  that  much  sleep  each 
night?  So  our  body  can  restore 
itself,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
“The  first  half  of  the  night” — when 
sleep  is  deepest— “is  for  the  body," 
Rybarczyk  says.  “The  second  half  of 
the  night”  — when  dreaming  kicks 
in  — “is  for  the  mind.”  ■ 


Bruce  Rybarczyk,  PhD,  talks. 
Rush  volunteers  Thea  Cristou, 
left,  and  Alice  Bauer  listen. 


Homeward  bound 

What  could  possibly  beat  a birthday  party?  Going  home  for  the 
first  time.  The  entire  city  of  Chicago  got  to  know  Tyler  Todd 
on  Aug.  16,  when  he  celebrated  his  first  birthday  here  at  Rush.  Born 
with  his  heart  outside  his  body  — a condition  known  as  ectopia  cordis 
— Tyler  spent  the  first  year  of  his  life  in  intensive  care,  recovering 
from  surgery  and  getting  stronger,  slowly  but  surely.  And  on  Oct.  1, 
the  really  big  day  came;  Tyler,  looking  better  than  ever,  headed 
home  — in  plenty  of  time  for  Halloween,  Thanksgiving  and  all 
those  Christmas  presents.  How  does  the  family  feel  about  it?  Just 
look  at  those  smiles  on  the  faces  of  mother  Chandra  and  grandfather 
Brian  Todd. 


Rush  Internal  Consulting  Group: 
The  improvements  roll  on 


Rush  Internal  Consulting 
Group  (RICG)  is  keep- 
ing busy.  Last  month’s 
NewsHounds[o\6  about  the 
improvements  they  helped 
bring  about  in  outpatient  radi- 
ology and  mammography. 
This  month,  it’s  the  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  Health  Center 
and  patient  transport  services. 

In  JRB,  most  skilled  nursing  and 
acute  rehab  patients  need  wheel- 
chairs  to  participate  in  everyday 
activities  and  to  get  to  physical 
and  occupational  therapy. 
“Patients  who  don’t  have  wheel- 
chairs are  often  late  for  therapy 
appc^intments,  sometimes  missing 
them  altogether,  which  could  pro- 
long their  rehabilitation  program,” 
says  Barbara  Martin,  PhD,  RN, 
director  ot  nursing  at  JRB. 

Before  last  May,  new  patients 
had  to  wait  for  wheelchairs  to 
he  brought  to  their  rooms.  But 
thanks  to  a new  distribution 
program,  new  patients  now 
have  chairs  waiting  for  them:  By 
August,  95  percent  of  patients 
admitted  to  JRB  had  wheelchairs 
in  their  rooms  when  they  arrived. 
In  addition,  weekend  access  to 
wheelchairs  is  now  available  to 
accommodate  Saturday  and 
Sunday  admissions.  The  result: 
a decrease  in  missed  therapy 
appointments.  And  to  keep  all 
those  wheelchairs  — and  patients 
— rolling,  a new  preventative 
maintenance  program  is  being 
put  into  place.  Once  it  becomes 
routine,  this  maintenance  has 
the  potential  to  save  Rush  money 
by  extending  the  life  of  each 
wheelchair. 

Patients  are  also  moving  more 
quickly  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Medical  Center  thanks  to  a new 
system  that  RICG  helped  install 
with  patient  transport  services, 
volunteer  services,  environmental 
services,  physical  therapy,  radiolo- 
gy, nursing  and  finance.  Tele- 
Tracking  integrates  two  functions, 
PatientTracking  and  BedTracking, 
helping  the  Medical  Center  to 
achieve  the  goal,  established  by 


the  Rush  2000  Patient  Transpor- 
tation Implementation  Task 
Force,  of  getting  patients  to  their 
appointments  on  time,  every  time. 

With  PatientTracking,  requests  for 
discharges  and  transfers,  as  well  as 
transports  to  and  from  radiology, 
physical  therapy  and  several  of  the 
clinics,  can  be  made  through  one 
central  phone  number.  The  caller 
simply  enters  the  patient’s  medical 
record  number,  a destination  code, 
requested  time  and  date  of  pickup 
and  mode  of  transportation,  and 
PatientTracking  does  the  rest.  It’s 
completely  automated,  and  the 
system  even  dispatches  the  closest 
transporter  to  each  job. 

“Patients  get  where  they  need  to 
be,  in  a timely  manner,  because 
staff  spend  more  time  transporting 
patients  than  walking  long  dis- 
tances from  assignment  to  assign- 
ment,” says  Dale  Cumho,  director 
of  hospital  transport  services. 

Then,  upon  discharge,  Patient- 
Tracking notifies  BedTracking 
that  the  room  needs  to  he  cleaned, 
and  an  environmental  technician 
is  automatically  notified  through  a 
pocket  pager. 

“Tlae  turnaround  time  to  clean  a 
room  is  reduced  because  the  lag 
time  due  to  communication  delays 
is  eliminated,”  explains  Rohhin 
White,  director  of  environmental 
services. 

And  because  the  system  is  auto- 
mated, others  know  when  a bed 
is  clean  or  in  the  process  of  being 
cleaned. 

“That  helps  us  make  more  accu- 
rate and  timely  room  assign- 
ments,” says  Joyce  Dunmore, 
supervisor  of  medical  and  surgical 
reservations. 

“TeleTracking  is  helping  us  move 
patients  through  the  Medical 
Center  more  efficiently  than  ever,” 
says  Jim  Shover,  director  of  ancil- 
lary services.  “It’s  also  helping  us 
use  our  resources  in  a way  that  lets 
us  focus  on  our  most  important 
goal:  caring  for  patients.”  ■ 

To  leam  how  the  Rush  Internal 
Consulting  Group  can  help  you 
with  departmental  processes,  patient 
service  and  satisfaction,  call  RICG 
director  Lorri  Bogolin  at  2^72 12. 


Kudos 

The  American  Heart  Association 
(AHA)  has  honored  Rush  nurse 
Stacie  Devine,  RN,  of  University 
Cardiovascular  Surgeons  as  the 
Top  Walker  in  the  2001  American 
Heart  Walk.  Devine,  who  organ- 
ized the  Rush-wide  team  for  the 
Sept.  14  heart  asscaciation  walk, 
raised  $22,000  for  the  AH  As  fight 
against  heart  disease  and  stroke. 
All  told,  the  Rush  team,  made 
up  of  some  150  employees,  along 
with  friends  and  family,  raised 
more  than  $54,000. 

Jane  Lieweiiyn,  DNSc,  RN,  associate 
vice  president  for  nursing  and 


associate  dean  for  practice  at  Rush, 
was  one  of  three  Illinois  nurse 
leaders  honored  with  the  SAGE 
Recognition  Award  at  the  fourth 
annual  Power  of  Nursing 
Leadership  event.  The  award  is 
given  to  leaders  who  mentor  and 
inspire  other  leaders  in  the  field 
of  nursing. 

Tlae  Illinois  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  presented 
the  Derrick  Vail,  MD,  Memorial 
Award  to  William  E.  Deutsch,  MD, 

emeritus  chairman  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy at  Rush.  TTie  award  honors 
Deutsch’s  lifelong  commitment  to 
and  leadership  in  ophthalmology 
in  the  Chicago  community. 


Want  to  learn  more  about  quality  initiatives  at  Rush? 
Go  to:  http://iPis.Push.edu/i|uaiityrmile)Llitn^ 


Quality  results 

Gathered  around  its  winning  poster,  the  team  that  put  together 
Rush’s  child  protection  plan  was  one  of  the  winners  during  the 
National  Healthcare  Quality  Week  poster  contest  in  October.  From 
L-R,  Judy  Friedrichs,  MS,  RN;  Mary  Saha,  MS,  RN;  Alberta  Wells; 
Eric  Turner;  and  Leslie  Gates-Durr.  The  emergency  plan  is  intended 
to  deter  anyone  without  authorization  from  taking  a child  from  Rush. 
The  team  won  for  the  best  use  of  a multidisciplinary  approach.  The 
committee  consisted  of  physicians,  nurses,  unit  directors  and  unit 
service  mangers,  as  well  as  representatives  from  risk  management, 
telecommunications,  human  resources,  security,  media  relations, 
quality  improvement  and  operational  policy  and  procedures.  Eor 
more  about  the  protection  plan,  go  to  http://iris.rush.edu/security/ 
on  the  Rush  Intranet. 

Other  winning  posters  came  from  environmental  services  and  food 
and  nutrition. 

Quality  improvement  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  partici- 
pated, as  well  as  its  sponsors,  including:  the  Dean’s  Office,  the  Rush 
University  Bookstore,  the  Rush  Outpatient  Pharmacy,  Human 
Resources  and  the  Women’s  and  Children’s  Resource  Center.  Also, 
from  outside  of  Rush,  they  thank  Pompei,  Hyatt,  Barnes  and  Noble, 
Bally  Total  Eitness,  Renowned  Awakenings,  the  Museum  of  Science 
& Industry,  Border’s  BexTs  and  Allegiance. 


November 

29 

Managing  Your  Manager 

9 to  10:30  a.m.  Developing  a sue- 
cessful  and  effective  relationship 
with  your  boss  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  career  success.  Learn  how  to 
be  listened  to,  have  your  ideas 
respected  and  get  decisions  in 
a timely  manner.  Free.  L 

Mind-Body  Series 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Is  snoring  affecting 
your  sleep?  Damien  Stevens,  MD, 
of  the  Rush  Sleep  Disorders 
Service  will  teach  you  how  to 
improve  your  zzz’s.  You’ll  learn 
why  you  snore,  when  snoring 
becomes  harmful  and  what  you 
can  do  about  it.  Free.  W 

December 

1 

Make  Your  Own  Gingerbread 
House 

1 to  3 p.m.  Starting  to  plan  for 
the  holidays?  So  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  and  Nutrition. 
They’re  hosting  a parent-child 
gingerbread  house  class  in  the 
Atrium  Building  lobby.  Just 
think:  All  the  fun  of  making  your 
own  house  — one  you  can  take 
home  and  enjoy  for  the  holidays 
— and  none  of  the  mess.  $45  per 
couple.  For  more  information, 
call  Nancy  in  the  central  kitchen 
bakery  at  2-5180.  To  register,  call 
Yasenia  in  Room  500  at  2-2006. 

4 

Customer  Satisfaction 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  This  class,  geared 
toward  outpatient  services  and 
doctors’  offices,  will  help  you 
sharpen  your  customer  satisfaction 
skills  — and  help  Rush  keep  cus- 
tomers coming  back  for  more.  As 
an  added  bonus,  you’ll  also  learn 
how  to  make  your  own  job  more 
enjoyable.  Free.  L 

5 

Performance  Improvement 

10  to  11  a.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Quality  Improve- 
ment, this  class  will  teach  you 
the  indispensable  principles  of 
performance  improvement  that 
every  employee  should  know. 


CALENDAR 


You’ll  also  learn  how  quality 
improvement  is  measured. 

Free.  Call  2-5330  to  register. 

7 

Telephone  Skills 
Training 

9 to  1 1 a.m. 

When  you’re 
on  the  phone 
with  a cus- 
tomer, you  are 

representing  the  entire  Medical 
Center.  When  you’re  talking  to 
another  department,  you’re  repre- 
senting your  entire  department. 
Learn  the  skills  that  will  keep  our 
customers  calling  back  and  polish 
the  skills  you  have  to  maintain  and 
enhance  relationships  with  internal 
and  external  customers.  Free.  L 

11 

Clear  Sentences 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Brush  up  on  the 
basics  — verbs,  subjects  and  the 
like  — and  learn  how  they  govern 
clarity  in  writing.  You’ll  also  learn, 
and  practice,  the  four  steps  for 
clarifying  sentences.  Don’t  forget 
to  bring  a sample  of  your  own 
writing  to  this  workshop.  $65.  L 

The  Moment 

9 to  10:30  a.m.  and  noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  The  meaning  of  life  in  90 
minutes  — that’s  what  Thom 
Black’s  one-man  presentation 
promises.  Come  to  Armour  976 
and  see  what  more  than  200,000 
people  around  the  world  are  raving 
about.  Refreshments  will  he  served. 


Seating  is  limited.  Call  2-2817 
to  reserve  your  space.  Free.  W 

13 

Mind-Body  Series 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Women  — are 
hormones  to  blame  for  your  mood 
swings,  bouts  with  depression  and 
fatigue?  Learn  the  facts  about 
Premenstrual  Syndrome  and 
Premenstrual  Dysphoric  Disorder 
— PMS  and  PMDD  for  short  — 
from  Rush’s  own  Robin 
Rosenhlate,  MD.  Free.  W 

14 

Lunch  ’n’  Learn 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  Caring  for  an 
ailing  loved  one  can  he  stressful. 
Bring  your  questions  and  issues  to 
this  expert  panel  led  by  Stephanie 


Link,  MSW,  LSW,  and  Anna 
Walters,  RN.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  Anne  Byron  Waud 
Patient  and  Family 
Resource 
Center. 

Refreshments 
will  be 
served. 

Free.  W 

20 


Noon  to  1 p.m.  This  month,  it’s 
the  suspects  who  will  be  roasting 
on  an  open  fire  as  the  group  dis- 
cusses Katherine  Hall  Page’s  The 
Body  in  the  Bouillon,  a delicious 
Christmas-themed  mystery  set 
in  snowy  New  England.  Bring 
your  favorite  holiday  dish  to 


Dec.  6 

Holiday  Party  with  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  "Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin:  The  Studio  ot  the  South," 
now  at  the  Art  Institute  ot  Chicago,  is  the  cultural  event  ot  the 
year  — and  employee  wellness  is  bringing  it  to  Rush.  Join 
tellow  employees  tor  a special  atter-hours  wine  and  cheese 
reception  and  a slide-illustrated  talk  by  the  Art  Institute’s  Sarah 
Boyd,  who  will  also  have  tree  passes  to  the  Art  Institute,  museum  and  mem- 
bership discounts  and  plenty  ot  information  on  the  artists  — their  col- 
laboration and  rivalrous  triendship  — and  the  exhibit  that  has  brought 
them  back  together.  All  that  and  a holiday  rattle.  How  do  you  get  tick- 
ets? Look  tor  the  employee  wellness  table  in  the  cateteria  on  Dec.  3 
from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  or  stop  by  the  wellness  center,  707 
South  Wood,  Suite  114,  any  weekday  between  8 a.m.  and  4:30 
Friends  and  tamily  welcome.  $6.  W 


Book  Club 


ONGOING 

COURSES 


Aerobics 

A variety  of  class- 
es — everything 
from  low  impact  to 
step  and  sculpt  — 
are  offered 
throughout  the 
week  at  noon 
and  5:30  p.m.  in 
Armour  994.  For  a 
complete  schedule,  go 
to  iris.rush.edu/well 
ness/aerohics. 


Food  and  Fitness 
Interesting 
Tidbits  (FIT)  Club 

Have  fun  learning  about  nutri- 
tion, exercise  and  health!  Every 
Wednesday,  11:15  to  11:45  a.m. 
New  members  pay  $15  for 
material,  then  it’s  only  $2  a 
week.  Membership  is  rolling. 
First  session  is  free. 


For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W,  see  below 

How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resources . 
To  register,  call  2'5918  or  go 
to  iris. rush. 6du/hr,  select  “Training” 
from  the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAP.” 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored  by 
Employee  Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to  iris.rush.edu/ 
wellness,  select  “Upcoming  Events” 
and  click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  these 
courses  are  held  in  the  Wellness 
Center,  1 14  Annex  Building. 


irSRIEF 


Give  to  the  United  Way 

The  impaer  ot  Seprember  1 1 
reaches  tar  beyond  any  one  city. 

It  has  attected  all  American  cities 
and  the  people  and  organizations 
within  them.  The  United  Way 
ot  Chicago  sent  $7  million  to  aid 
the  relict  ettorts  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.  But  now  there’s 
less  money  tor  the  more  than  400 
programs  — health  clinics,  child- 
care tacilities  and  tamily  shelters 
— that  United  Way  supports  here 
in  Chicago.  As  this  year’s  United 
Way  campaign  gets  underway, 
Rush  asks  employees  to  remember 
these  important  programs  — and 
to  do  the  best  they  can  to  give 
more  than  ever. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  contribution 
cards.  Complete  both  parts  of 


united  way 


yours  — the  pledge  portion 
and  the  raffle  stub  — and  return 
them  to  volunteer  services  for 
your  chance  to  win  in  one  of 
several  daily  raffles.  By  giving  to 
the  United  Way,  you  are  giving 
to  Chicagoans  in  need.  And 
as  we’ve  seen  throughout  the 
nation,  a helping  hand  is  more 
important  now  than  ever  before. 
For  more  information  go  to 
WWW.  u wonl  ine.org 

Brian's  Song  redux 

In  1971,  the  Emmy-winning 
Brian’s  Song — about  Chicago 
Bears  running  back  Brian  Piccolo’s 
battle  with  cancer  and  the  support 
he  got  from  teammate  Gale  Sayers 
— helped  launch  the  careers 
of  James  Caan  and  Billy  Dee 
Williams.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
moving  portraits  of  courage  and 
friendship  ever  filmed.  On  Dec.  2 
at  6 p.m.,  the  Wonderful  World  of 
Disney,  on  ABC- 7,  will  air  a new 
version  of  the  classic  story,  with  a 


reminder  about  all  that  the  Brian 
Piccolo  Cancer  Research  Fund  has 
accomplished  in  the  fight  against 
cancer.  Since  1970,  the  fund  has 
raised  more  than  $6  million,  and 
since  1991  it  has  supported  the 
Rush  Cancer  Institute’s  research 
into  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  breast  cancer.  To  learn  more,  go 
to  www.brianpiccolo.org  or  contact 
Joyce  Walsh  in  philanthropy  at  2- 
6894  or  Joyce_A_Walsh@rush.edu. 

Everybody  dance  — 
soon 

The  Medical  Staff-Faculty  Dinner 
Dance  will  be  held  at  the  Four 
Seasons  Hotel  on  Jan.  19,  2002. 
Jerome  Hoeksema,  MD,  and  his 
planning  committee  are  adding 
some  special  touches  to  this  year’s 
event,  which  kicks  off  with  a recep- 
tion at  6 p.m.,  followed  by  dinner 
and  dancing.  Tickets  are  $200  per 
person  — payable  by  check,  credit 
card  or  payroll  deduction  — and  all 


proceeds  support  financial  assis- 
tance for  Rush  Medical  College 
students.  Want  to  learn  more? 
Come  to  the  medical  staff  meeting 
on  Nov.  15  or  contact  Joyce  Walsh 
in  philanthropy  at  2-6894  or 
Joyce_A_Walsh@rush.edu. 

ABC,  HSM 

This  January,  Health  Systems 
Management  (HSM)  will  offer  a 
two-credit-hour  undergraduate 
course.  Introduction  to  Health 
Systems  Management  (HSM  370). 
Open  to  anyone  who  has  com- 
pleted at  least  three  years  of  under- 
graduate work  in  any  major,  the 
course,  which  could  be  used  as  an 
elective,  will  introduce  students 
to  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  U.S.  health  care  system. 

The  course  will  run  from  Jan.  3 
to  Jan.  31,  2002,  5:45  to  9:30  p.m. 
For  more  infonnation,  contact 
HSM  at  rushhsm@rushu.rush.edu. 
To  enroll,  contact  the  registrar  at 
registrar@rushu.rush.edu. 
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Barbara  Welch,  MS,  RN,  prepares  to  give  Benjamin  Butler  his  flu  shot  at  die  Chicago 
Christian  Industrial  League  clinic. 


Life  at  its  fuiiest 

by  Sean  Carr 

This  holiday  season, 

Barbara  Welch,  MS,  RN, 
has  quite  a bit  to  be  thankful 
for.  A little  more  than  a decade 
after  being  diagnosed  with  lupus 
— which  has,  at  different  times, 
put  her  into  the  hospital  and 
into  a wheelchair  — she  has 
a very  full  life. 

Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
she’s  at  the  homeless  clinic  she  runs. 
Wednesdays,  she’s  here  at  Rush  as 
a teaching  assistant  and  preceptor. 
Fridays,  her  “day  off,”  are  for  school- 
work.  “But  my  evenings  and  week- 
ends,” Welch  says,  “are  for  Sean.” 

Welch  celebrated  her  first  year  with 
her  adopted  son  on  Oct.  27.  On 
Oct.  31,  Rush  celebrated  Welch  at 
the  annual  Eugene  J-M.A.  Thonar, 
PhD,  Award  ceremony.  The  award, 
named  for  its  first  recipient,  who  is 
the  George  W.  Stuppy,  MD,  Profes- 
sor of  Arthritis  at  Rush,  is  given  to 
a member  of  the  Rush  community 
who  has  helped  improve  the  Medi- 
cal Center’s  environment  for  people 
with  disabilities.  Welch  was  hon- 
ored for  the  life  she  has  led,  and 
everything  she  has  packed  into  it. 

Nursing 

Welch  may  be  the  inspiration  today, 
but  back  in  1974,  when  she  was  in 
college,  it  was  the  nurses  who  cared 
for  her  sister  at  a Cleveland  hospital 
who  first  inspired  her.  “The  nurses 
there  really  impressed  me,”  Welch 
says.  “So  much  so  that  1 ended  up 
changing  my  major  from  education 
to  nursing.” 

By  1984,  Welch  was  working  as  a 
staff  nurse  for  Rush  Home  Care 
Network,  but  it  wasn’t  until  she 
began  working  as  a nurse  practition- 
er at  the  Rush  Homan  Square 


Health  Center  that  she  found  her 
true  calling. 

“In  1997, 1 was  placed  in  my  first 
homeless  clinic  because  it  was 
a Hispanic  clinic  and  1 spoke 
Spanish,”  she  says.  “But  that’s 
where  1 found  my  niche.  1 dis- 
covered that  1 really  like  working 
with  the  homeless.” 

Welch  helped  develop  Pilsen 
Homeless  Health  Services,  and 
today,  through  an  arrangement 
between  Rush  and  the  Chicago 
Christian  Industrial  League,  she 
runs  the  clinic  at  a 350-person 
residence  for  homeless  people 
working  to  overcome  substance 
abuse  problems.  Welch  is  the  sole 
full-time  staffer,  handling  all  of  the 
admission  physicals  and  all  preven- 
tive and  acute  care  visits,  but  she 
gets  help  from  a physician  once  a 
week,  and  from  Rush  nurse  practi- 
tioner students. 

Lessons,  learned  and  taught 

Welch  is  herself  a Rush  alumna, 
having  earned  her  master’s  degree 
from  the  College  of  Nursing  in 
1988,  and  while  she  was  with  Rush 
Home  Care  she  took  nursing 


students  out  into  the  community, 
which  led  to  the  next  step  in  her 
professional  evolution.  “Working 
with  the  students,  1 also  got  to 
know  the  faculty,  and  they 
impressed  me  so  much  1 wanted 
to  be  one  of  them,”  she  says.  In 
1996  she  did  just  that,  joining 
the  faculty  full  time.  “So  I ended 
up  back  in  teaching,”  says  the 
one-time  education  major,  who 
is  now  also  a student  again,  pur- 
suing her  nursing  doctorate  at 
Rush. 

Switching  careers  and  going 
back  to  school  were  big  changes, 
but  they  were  nothing  compared 
to  the  news  that  Welch  had 
received  in  1990,  when  she  was 
diagnosed  with  lupus,  which 
can  attack  anything  from  the 
skin  to  the  kidneys  and  the  nerv- 
ous system.  Medication  has  kept 
Welch’s  lupus  in  check  for  the 
last  four  years,  but  before  that 
she  had  several  complications, 
and  for  four  months  in  1996  she 
had  to  keep  up  her  busy  pace 
while  in  a wheelchair.  TTirough 
it  all,  Welch’s  philosophy  was 
simple,  direct:  “Know  me,  know 


my  lupus,”  she  says.  “It  is  a condi- 
tion. I refuse  to  call  it  a disease.  It 
fits  into  my  life.  I don’t  fit  into  it.” 

Sean 

And  by  1998  there  was  something 
else  Welch  was  eager  to  fit  into 
her  life:  a child.  At  the  same 
time,  as  luck  would  have  it.  Rush 
teamed  with  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Children  and  Family 
Services  to  encourage  employees 
to  adopt  special  needs  children. 
Welch  was  among  the  first  in  line. 

“Tlie  last  six  or  eight  years  I 
was  with  Rush  Home  Care,  1 
was  almost  exclusively  involved 
with  pediatrics,”  she  says.  “I 
worked  with  a lot  of  children 
who  had  to  he  taken  into  DCFS 
custody.  I knew  I could  help  those 
kids.  I knew  I was  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  could  make  them  thrive.” 

It  took  a few  years  — two  and  a 
half,  in  fact  — hut  on  Oct.  27, 
2000,  Sean  came  into  her  life. 

Tlie  two  seem  to  have  been  made 
for  one  another.  “We  have  the 
same  temperament,”  says  Welch. 
“Both  of  us  would  rather  listen  to 
the  radio  than  watch  TV.  In  fact, 
Sean’s  favorite  TV  station  is  the 
public  access  channel  that  plays 
music  behind  all  the  community 
announcements.”  And  while 
Welch  relaxes  with  historical 
fiction  — she’s  also  wrapping  up 
the  latest  Harry  Potter  book  — 
Sean,  who  turned  three  in  late 
November,  is  plowing  through 
his  ABCs.  “It’s  fun  to  watch  the 
process,”  Welch  says.  “First  he 
learned  the  letters.  Then  he 
learned  to  put  the  letters  with  the 
sounds.  And  now  he’s  forming 
words  and  putting  those  words 
with  objects.  He  can  put  the  word 
‘duck’  with  a duck.” 

Welch  looks  forward  to  teaching 
him  even  more.  “My  goal  is  to 
graduate  before  he  starts  kinder- 
garten,” she  says.  “Then  I can  start 
helping  him  with  his  homework.” 


Emergency  preparedness  a 


Dino  Rumoro,  DO,  right,  with  Julio  Silva,  MD,  associate  clinical  chairman  of  emer- 
gency medicine  at  Rush. 


Dino  R Rumoro,  DO,  the  new 
clinical  chairman  of  Rush’s 
Department  ot  Emergency 
Medicine,  can  talk  about  recent 
disasters  such  as  those  in 
Chernobyl,  Tokyo,  Oklahoma 
City,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New 
York  City  with  a level  of  detail 
that  many  would  be  happier  not 
knowing. 

He  can  rattle  oft  numl'iers  of  vie- 
tims,  how  they  w'ere  treated  and 
what  hospitals  were  invoK'ed. 

And,  he  can  discuss  what  went 
wrong  and  what  went  right  in  han- 
dling those  emergency  situations. 

It’s  part  of  his  job  to  know  the 
details.  As  chairman  ot  the  emer- 
gency preparedness  ccimmittee  at 
Rush,  he  needs  to  know  exactly 
how  previous  disasters  have  been 
handled  — tor  better  or  for  worse 
— in  order  to  he  as  ready  as  possi- 
ble tor  future  emergencies.  And 
that’s  something  that  everyone 
has  become  acutely  aware  of  since 
Sept.  11. 

“Before  Sept.  11,  when  you  talked 
about  major  emergencies,  those  of 


us  who  are  specialists  would  say, 
‘\\’7ien  something  like  this  happens’ 
while  others  would  say,  ‘If  it  hap- 
pens.’ Now  people  are  listening  to 
us  more  closely  and  taking  emer- 
gency preparedness  even  more 
seriously,’’  Rumoro  says. 

While  Rush  has  always  had  an 
emergency  preparedness  plan,  the 
eftort  to  improve  the  plan  was 
stepped  up  in  October.  Since  then, 
Rumoro  has  led  a new,  expanded 
committee  of  50  Rush  leaders  from 
departments  across  the  institution 
to  review  policies,  consider  possible 
disaster  scenarios  and  map  out 
plans  to  handle  them.  The  group, 
which  meets  monthly,  also  has  16 
SLihcommittees,  which  look  at  spe- 
cific issues  such  as  plans  for  biologi- 
cal or  chemical  disasters  and  basic 
functions  that  would  he  valuable  in 
any  emergency,  including  educa- 
tion and  communication. 

“We  are  working  to  create  a true 
hospital-wide  system,”  Rumoro 
says,  adding  that  keeping  normal 
activities  in  mind  can  help.  “You 
have  to  create  a plan  that’s  as  close 
as  possible  to  normal  operating  pro- 
cedure, so  people  will  remember  it.” 

In  the  event  of  a disaster  in 
Chicago,  the  emergency  prepared- 


ness plan  is  designed  to  turn  Rush 
into  one  large  emergency  room 
that  would  handle  as  many  victims 
as  possible  in  a coordinated  way 
with  other  area  hospitals. 

And  how  do  you  plan  for  a ciisaster 
when  it’s  unknown?  “We’re 
coming  up  with  every  different 
scenaricT  that  we  can  — from  a 
crop-duster  flying  over  Chicago 
with  a biological  agent  to  a natural 
disaster  that  has  mass  casualties. 
Then  we’re  outlining  and  testing 
how  Rush  would  handle  it,” 
Rumoro  says.  “We’re  always 
keeping  in  mind  what  would  be 


the  greatest  good  tor  the  greatest 
number  ot  potential  survivors.” 

To  test  the  emergency  plans  that 
are  currently  in  place,  a drill  was 
scheduled  for  Dec.  12,  and  another 
will  he  coming  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Two  drills  are  required  annu- 
ally by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Healthcare 
Organizations,  hut  Rush  will  have 
regular  drills  that  will  exceed  mini- 
mum requirements,  Rumoro  says. 
Drills  help  to  identify  aspects  of 
the  plan  that  need  improvement 
and  departments  that  may  need 
continued  on  page  6 
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Appointments 

Howard  Strassner,  MD,  has  been 
named  chainnan  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  Medical  Center. 
Acting  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment since  June  of  2000,  Strassner, 
a specialist  in  high-risk  pregnancy 
management,  came  to  Rush  in 
1980  and  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Section  of  Maternal-Fetal 
Medicine  in  1983.  He  is  also  co- 
director of  the  Rush  Perinatal 
Center  and  the  Rush  Regional 
Perinatal  Network,  and  has 
received  two  gubernatorial 
appointments  to  statewide  bodies: 
the  Infant  Mortality  Reduction 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Governor’s 
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Task  Force  on  AIDS  in  Health- 
care. He  is  the  author  ot  more 
than  50  articles  and  abstracts  and 
15  book  chapters,  and  last  year 
Chicago  magazine  chose  him  as  one 
of  the  city’s  “Top  Doctors.” 

Kudos 

At  its  centennial  meeting  last 
October,  the  Chicago  Dermato- 
logical Society  presented  its 
Gold  Medal  to  Marshall  L. 
Blankenship,  MD  The  society’s 
highest  honor,  the  medal  recog- 
nizes outstanding  service  and 
academic  excellence.  And  in 
November,  Blankenship  was 
elected  vice  president  ot  the 
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American  Dermatological 
Association. 

Mary  Johnson,  PhD,  associate  pro 
fessor  in  community  and  mental 
health  nursing  at  Rush,  has  been 
elected  to  the  oftice  of  secretary  ot 
the  American  Psychiatric  Nurses 
Association. 

Reginald  "Hats"  Adams,  director 
ot  community  aftairs,  was  one  of 
the  recipients  ot  the  “Freeing  the 
Human  Spirit”  award  presented  at 
Hahilitative  Systems,  Inc.’s  aianual 
“Jazz  With  Pizzaz”  benefit. 

Henry  Black,  MD,  chairman  ot  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  associate 
vice  president  for  research  at  Rush, 
was  laamed  Outstaiading  Alumnus 
at  the  Yale  University  School 
ot  Medicine’s  section  of  cardio- 
vascular medicine’s  sixth  annual 
Friendly  Hearts  Award  Gala. 

Black,  leader  of  many  ot  the 
world’s  largest  cardicwascular 
medicine  clinical  trials,  was  chief 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  in 
1974-75.  He  also  completed  a 
tellowship  in  Nephrology  at  Yale, 


where  he  was  on  the  faculty  tor 
almost  20  years,  during  which  time 
he  founded  the  Hypertension  and 
Cardiovascular  Disease  Prevention 
Programs.  He  came  to  Rush  in 
1992. 

Three  ot  Rush’s  second-year  allergy 
and  immunology  fellows-in-train- 
ing  (FIT)  picked 
up  sc^me  awards 
at  the  November 
annual  meeting 
ot  the  American 
College  ot  Aller- 
gy, Asthma  and 
Immunology 
(ACAAI).  Noga 
Askenazi  MD, 

received  a 
fitth  place  Von 
Pirquet  Award 
for  best  original 
research,  for  a 
presentation 
she  gave  at  the  meeting,  and 

MiPie  Sheets,  MD,  and  Flliz  Millik, 

MD,  placed  second,  tor  the  second 
year  in  a row,  in  the  meeting’s 
FIT  Bowl,  an  allergy  trivia 
competition. 


i 
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Environmental  services  gets 
high  marks  for  quality 


Seeing  their  patient  satisfaction 
stats  go  up  and  scoring  a winning 
entry  in  October’s  National 
Healthcare  Quality  week  poster 
contest  are  just  two  signs  that  the 
environmental  services  improve- 
ment team  — made  up  of  environ- 
mental services  staff  and  Rush 
nurses  — is  making  changes  for 
the  better  at  Rush. 

In  January  of  2001,  the 
Performance  Improvement 
Oversight  Committee  (PIOC), 
the  group  that  spearheads  quality 
improvement  at  Rush,  created 
the  environmental  services  team 
to  tackle  some  problems  that  had 
been  identified  through  patient 
comments,  patient  satisfaction 
scores  and  a survey  of  nurses. 

The  key  issues  were  trash  pickup, 
supply  accessibility  and  the  week- 
end availability  of  housekeeping 
management. 

To  tackle  the  project,  the  co-chairs 
of  the  eight-person  committee, 
Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD,  RD,  associ- 
ate vice  president  for  support  servic- 
es, and  Judy  Salitore,  MS,  RN,  unit 
director  of  pediatric  intensive  care, 
along  with  staff  from  quality 
improvement,  used  the  FOCUS- 
PDCA  model  to  logically  move 
from  problems  to  solutions. 


by  Anne  O’Reilly 

Here’s  how  they  did  it: 

■ PIOC  Found  the  problems 
through  the  patient  satisfaction 
results  and  the  survey  of  nurses. 

■ Then,  they  Organized  to 
improve  the  problem  by  fomiing 
the  eight-person  environmental 
services  improvement  team. 

■ The  environmental  services 
improvement  team  Clarified 
knowledge  by  reviewing  the 
current  processes  — such  as  how 
trash  was  collected  — and  doing 
research  and  benchmarking. 

■ They  Understood  sources  of  the 
process  variation  through  quali- 
tative analysis  and  group  discus- 
sion, Salitore  says.  “We  were 
meeting  almost  weekly  then, 
continually  discussing  things  as 
we  went  along,’’  she  adds.  The 
group  used  flow  diagrams  to  map 
out  the  current  processes,  such  as 
how  environmental  services  staff 
and  nurses  receive  their  supplies. 

■ They  Selected  the  process 
improvement  using  tools  for 
improving  performance  and  re- 
engineering. “We  selected  trash 
collection,  weekend  staffing,  sup- 
ply availability,  customer  service 
and  training,’’  Dowling  says.  To 
get  to  the  source  of  these  prob- 


lems and  to  improve 
communication 
among  the  nurses 
and  environmental 
services  staff,  the 
housekeeping  man- 
agement company 
that  works  with 
Rush  hosted  town 
hall  meetings 
between  each  unit’s 
nurses  and  environ- 
mental services  staff. 

“These  opportunities 
have  made  the  staff 
feel  more  like  they 
are  part  of  the  team 
working  to  help 
patients,”  Dowling 
says. 

■ They  Planned  the 
implementation  and 
the  data  collection. 

Tlie  pilot  project  was 
a customer  service  initiative 
to  increase  patients’  awareness 
of  environmental  services  staff. 
Also,  based  on  suggestions  from 
the  town  hall  meetings,  the 
committee  planned  a room 
check  system,  which  house- 
keepers use  as  daily  cleanings 
are  completed. 

■ Tdiey  Did  the  improvement  and 
data  collection  by  making  the 
change  and  then  measuring  the 
impact  of  the  change.  Through 
the  patient  satisfaction  com- 
ments, the  committee  learned 


Good  eats,  tall  treats 


Are  your  hectic  holidays  starting  to  feel  a little  overstuffed? 
Food  and  nutrition's  catering  services  can  help.  This 
Thanksgiving,  they  made  complete  turkey 
dinners  for  some  40  employees  and  their 
families  to  pick  up.  And  they’re 
doing  it  again  for  Christmas  — 
and  adding  ham  to  the  menu. 

For  more  information,  or  to 
place  your  order,  call 
Assistant  Catering  Manager 
Trinisa  Williams,  above,  at  2-9841. 


Some  folks,  however,  had  no  trouble  carving  a little 
time  out  of  their  Saturday  schedules  to  come  to  Rush 
with  their  kids  on  Dec.  1 and  learn  how  to  build  a gin 
gerbread  house,  courtesy  of  food 
and  nutrition’s  bakery  staff.  (\jl  y 

LaJeune  Dixon  Pickett  of  labor  V 
and  delivery,  left,  J a I 

helps  her  son  f \ I - I 

Matthew  get  all 
the  gum  drops 


in  a row. 


Housekeeping’s  David  Lee  fills  out  a patient  notification 
card  after  cleaning  a room . 

that  sometimes  patients  were 
unaware  that  their  rooms  had 
been  cleaned.  Now,  environ- 
mental services  staff  places  a card 
in  patients’  rooms  that  says,  “1 
cleaned  your  room  while  you 
were  out.  Call  me  if  you  need 
anything.”  The  housekeeper 
signs  his  or  her  name  at  the  bot- 
tom taf  the  card.  To  better  han- 
dle problems  on  the  weekends, 
the  committee  recommended 
more  full-time  staff  tor  trash 
pick-up  and  a housekeeping 
manager  on  the  weekends. 

Since  these  changes  have  been 
made,  patient  satisfaction  scores 
have  improved  and  the  number 
of  written  complaints  has 
dropped.  “Patients  are  even 
starting  to  identify  some  of  the 
housekeepers  by  name  in  posi- 
tive comments,”  Dowling  says. 


■ To  maintain  the  improvement, 
the  environmental  services 
improvement  team  continues 
to  meet  — to  Check  the  results 
of  implementation  through  on- 
going data.  “We  will  continue  to 
watch  patient  satisfaction  scores, 
and  we  will  do  another  survey  of 
nursing  to  see  how  perceptions 
have  changed  since  last  year,” 
Salitore  says. 

■ Finally,  they  Act  to  hold  the 
gain  and  continue  improve- 
ments. Town  hall  meetings 
will  continue,  says  Dowling, 
because  communication  is  the 
key  to  building  on  existing 
improvements. 

If  you'd  like  assistance  in  using  quality 
improvement  processes  or  working  on 
a project,  contact  the  Rush  quality 
improvement  department  at  2-7116. 
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Good  eyes:  Shilpa  Pujara,  RN,  left,  and  Colleen 
Scott,  RN. 


Quick  thinking 
saves  the  day 

hy  Jill  W'iiitc 

Awareness.  Instinct. 

Communication. 
Composure.  Four  words  that,  on 
Nov.  14,  helped  ensure  the  safety 
of  Rush’s  tiniest  patients  thanks 
to  two  quick-thinking  nurses  on  5 
Pavilion  and  Rush’s  security  staff. 

Colleen  Scott,  RN,  sensed  a problem 
when  she  saw'  a yoting  w'oman  — 
without  an  ID  badge  — wandering 
aimlessly  in  her  unit.  “She  looked 
\’er>’  lost,  and  something  just  wasn’t 
right,”  Scott  says.  At  the  nurses’ 
station,  she  shared  her  concern  with 
charge  nurse  Shilpa  Pujara,  RN,  who 
had  also  noticed  the  woman. 

Pujara  then  followed  the  mysterious 
x'isitor  — at  a distance  — past  the 
patient  rooms  to  a housekeeping 
area.  The  young  woman,  who 
appeared  to  he  in  her  mid-  to  late- 
teens,  tried  to  gain  access  to  a locked 
door  hy  punching  in  a code,  with 
little  success.  Pujara  approached  her 
and  asked  if  she  needed  help,  and 
the  teenager  responded  that  she 
was  looking  for  her  hahy.  Tlie  hahy’s 
name,  though,  was  unfamiliar  to 


In  October  2000,  Mary*  and  her 
tour  children  lost  their  home  to 
a fire.  Thankfully,  they  escapeci,  hut 
with  nothing  more  than  the  clothes 
on  their  hacks.  All  their  possessions 
were  consumed  hy  the  flames. 

With  no  place  else  to  go,  Mary  and 
the  kids  moved  into  her  sister’s  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  which  already 
housed  five  family  members.  With 
10  people  now  living  uncfer  one 
small  roof,  both  space  and  money 
were  scarce. 

But  thanks  to  the  Adopt-aTamily 
program  and  the  generosity  of  a Rush 
employee,  this  family  that  lost  so 
much  had  something  to  smile  about 
last  Christmas:  some  new  clothes, 
warm  winter  coats,  food  — even  a 
tew  toys  for  the  little  ones. 

Rush  has  been  participating  in 
Adopt'aTamily  since  1983.  The  pro- 
gram  gives  employees  a chance  to 
help  some  of  Chicago’s  neediest  fami- 
lies  — especially  during  the  holiday 


Pujara,  who  knew  the  names  ot  all 
the  babies  on  her  unit.  Pujara  then 
asked  a tew  questions  to  help 
locate  the  hahy  and  tuade  several 
calls  around  the  hospital  to  see  it  a 
child  matching  the  description  the 
young  w'oman  had  given  was  at 
Rush.  Rut  the  teenager’s  answers 
were  tar  trom  convincing  and  her 
apparent  nervousness  convinced 
Pujara  that  something  was  definite- 
ly  wrong.  “Initially,  I gave  her  the 
henetit  ot  the  doubt.  But  it  wasn’t 
long  he  tore  1 realized  that  she  was 
looking  to  abduct  an  infant.” 

Concerned  that  the  young  woman 
might  flee,  Pujara  brought  her 
to  the  ICU  nursing  station  — a 
locked  area.  “1  wanted  to  he  some- 
where  she  couldn’t  run  in  three 
difterent  directions  while  1 called 
security,”  Pujara  says.  “Although  I 
could  prcTahly  do  it,  I didn’t  really 
see  myselt  chasing  after  her  and 
jumping  her  in  the  hallway  if  she 
decided  to  mn.”  Calmly,  Pujara 
told  the  teenager  to  take  a seat 
and  continued  her  “search”  for  the 
missing  child  hy  asking  unit  clerk 
Monique  Traylor  to  make  more 
calls.  Traylor  picked  up  on  Pujara’s 
nonverbal  signals  that  there  was  a 
problem  and  kept  a watchful  eye 
on  the  young  woman  while  Pujara 
excused  herself  to  make  “just  one 
more  call  to  help  find  the  hahy.” 
Pujara  then  quickly  slipped  into  a 
room  next  to  the  unit  desk  and 
called  security. 


season  — hy  filling  their  “wish 
lists.”  The  most  common  wishes? 
Clothing,  coats,  shoes,  household 
appliances,  toys  and  food. 

Dcinna  Zurina  in  community 
affairs  coordinates  the  program  at 
Rush,  matching  interested  employ- 
ees and  departments  with  local 
community  service  agencies,  such 
as  the  Wests ide  Association  for 
Community  Action  (WACA). 
According  to  Zurina,  participation 
is  tremendous.  In  2000,  more  than 
50  families  were  “adopted”  hy 
Rush  — 15  of  them,  including 
Mary’s  family,  through  WACA. 

Amazingly,  Mary’s  benefactor  was 
not  a department,  hut  one  very 
generous  Rush  employee  and  her 
husband.  When  the  employee 
called  WACA  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  she  asked  if 
there  were  any  families  that  were 
hard  to  adopt.  “I  told  her,  yes: 
large  families,”  says  Lisa  Orloff, 
“She  and  her  husband  ended  up 
adopting  Mary’s  family,  which  was 
our  largest. 


Security  officer  Michael 
Sumpter  arrived  within 
moments  and  escorted 
the  teenager  to  security’s 
offices,  where  Jeffrey  Fox, 
the  duty  supervisor,  inter- 
viewed her.  Fox  deter- 
mined that  the  young 
woman’s  story  was  indeed 
false  and  turned  her  over 
to  the  Chicago  Police. 

The  young  woman  later 
admitted  that  she  had 
intended  to  ahduct  a hahy 
and  that  she  had  gone  to 
both  Cook  County  and 
Provident  hospitals  before 
coming  to  Rush  for  that 
same  purpose.  She  was  charged 
with  three  counts  of  aggravated 
attempted  kidnapping. 

Tlaanks  to  a little  nursing  intu- 
ition, tragedy  was  averted  — not 
only  at  Rush  hut  at  other  hospitals 
where  the  teenager  may  have  gone 
if  she  had  not  been  apprehended. 
“It  all  starts  with  making  a good 
observation,”  says  Mark  Schilling, 
director  of  security.  “That’s  what 
happened  on  5 Pavilion,  and  I 
think  that’s  an  important  lesson 
for  everyone  at  Rush.”  - 

For  more  information  about  this 
incident  ami  a description  of  the  young 
woman  in  (Question,  visit  the  intranet 
at  http://iris.rjtsh.edu/security,  where 
you  ivill  also  find  useful  links  about 
identifying  suspicious  behavior. 


“Mai7  was  so  grateful  for  every- 
thing she  received  — it  really 
helped  her  out,”  says  Yolanda 
Sanders,  Mai7’s  case  manager. 

Of  course,  the  needs  don’t  dimin- 
ish when  the  holiday  season  ends, 
which  is  why  Adopt-a-Family  is  a 
year-round  program.  “We  empha- 
size doing  it  for  the  holidays,  but 
any  time  anyone  wants  to  be  gen- 
erous, they  can  call  commuiaity 
affairs  and  we’ll  connect  them 
with  the  appropriate  agency,”  says 
Zurina. 

Zurina  has  also  participated  in  the 
program.  “I  get  a great  joy  out  of 
doing  it,”  she  says.  “For  me,  person- 
ally, it’s  much  betrer  to  give  than  to 
receive.” 

*The  name  has  been  changed  to 
protect  the  client's  confidentiality 

This  holiday  season,  Rush  has 
once  again  adopted  several  fami- 
lies in  need.  If  you  would  like  to 
help  out  — at  any  time  of  year  — 
call  Dotma  Zurina  at  2-5961. 


Here  are  a few  examples  of  suspicious 

behavior  to  be  on  the  lookout  for: 

■ Someone  you  don't  know  who  is  in  a private 
office,  lab  or  nonpublic  floor,  whether  they  are 
wearing  a Medical  Center  identification  badge 
or  not. 

n Someone  going  from  room  fo  room 
for  no  apparenf  reason. 

» Someone  running  within  the  Medical  Center  or 
someone  who  looks  as  though  he  or  she  is 
being  observed  or  chased, 

■ Someone  removing  property  from 
the  premises. 

■ Someone  forcibly  entering  a locked  office,  iab, 
vehicle,  etc. 

■ Someone  “hanging  around"  for  any  length  of 
time  with  no  apparent  business 

/fyou  see  anyone  fitting  any  of  these  descriptions, 

call  security  at  2-5678. 


Pardon  our  dust 


You  won’t  catch  Assistant  Wellness 
Coordinator  Vanessa  Kane,  RD,  LD,  left,  and 
Wellness  Coordinator  Suzanne  Smith,  MPH, 
CHES,  swinging  sledgehammers  or  knock- 
ing down  walls  any  time  soon,  but  they’re 
going  to  be  hard  at  work  making  big 
changes  in  2002.  “People  should  expect 
to  see  us  around  the  Medical  Center  a lot 
more.  We’ll  be  making  visits  to  departments, 
doing  focus  groups  and  surveys  and  talking 
to  employees  one-on-one  to  find  out  what 
they  want  in  an  ideal  workplace,’’  Kane  says. 
“This  next  year  is  going  to  be  about  relation- 
ship building,"  adds  Smith.  “That  will  mean 
fewer  class  offerings  in  2002  — but  a brand 
new  program  in  2003." 


never  out  of  season  at  Rush 


by  Judy  Grossman 


Media  relations  spreads  the  word  about  Rush . 


ABC  7 News  Healthbeat  pivducer  Christine  Tressel  with  Chris  Martin,  associate 
director  of  media  relations  at  Rush . 


Rush  is  known,  locally, 
nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, for  its  expertise  in 
research  and  patient  care. 

But  that  expertise  doesn’t 
automatically  translate  into 
front-page  articles  and  stories 
on  the  10  o’clock  news. 

TTiat’s  where  the  busy  media  rela- 
tions  team  of  John  Pontarelli, 

Chris  Martin  and  Mary  Ann 
Schultz  comes  in.  Part  of  the 
Section  on  Philanthropy  and 
Communication,  they  — along 
with  assistant  Nancy  DiFiore  — 
are  responsible  for  getting  Rush 
more  print,  radio  and  TV  news 
coverage  than  any  other  medical 
center  in  Chicago. 

“It’s  important  for  Rush  to  have 
a strong  presence  in  the  media 
because  of  the  intense  competition 
among  medical  centers  in  Chicago 
for  recognition,  referrals  and  phil- 
anthropic and  community  sup- 
port,” says  Pontarelli,  director 
of  media  relations. 

“The  media  coverage  we  get  is 
great  promotion  for  Rush,”  says 
Sara  Stem,  associate  vice  president 
for  communication.  “If  you  tallied 
up  all  of  the  broadcast  time  and 
print  space  we  get,  it  would  be 
worth  well  over  $5  million  in  paid 
advertising  — and  news  coverage 


carries  a lot  more  credibility  with 
consumers  than  advertising.” 

In  October  alone,  thanks  to  two 
well-attended  press  conferences 
and  several  stories  picked  up  by  the 
Associated  Press,  media  relations 
got  Rush  in  front  of  more  than  40 
million  readers  and  viewers. 

To  keep  their  fingers  on  Rush’s 
pulse,  Pontarelli,  Martin  and 
Schultz  regularly  attend  depart- 
mental meetings,  where  they  learn 
about  new  developments  in  key 
areas.  And  they  encourage  faculty 
and  employees  to  contact  media 
relations  if  they  have  something 


significant  to  report  — an  article 
in  an  upcoming  medical  journal, 
a major  grant  or  clinical  trial,  a 
treatment,  technology  or  patient 
care  program  not  widely  available 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  exclusive 
to  Rush.  A good  example  is  a new 
minimally  invasive  hip  replace- 
ment procedure  pioneered  by 
Rush’s  Richard  Berger,  MD.  “Dr. 
Berger  told  us  about  it,  and  we 
were  able  to  place  stories  about 
him  — and  Rush  — on  almost 
every  major  TV  station  in  Chicago 
and  countless  newspapers  around 
the  country,”  says  Pontarelli.  And 
press  like  that  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  a large  and  growing  number 
of  patient  appointments  at  Rush. 

While  not  all  stories  get  that  kind 
of  media  attention,  Pontarelli  says 
it’s  still  a good  idea  to  let  media 
relations  know  when  you’re  doing 
something  new  or  unique.  “Don’t 
assume  what  you’re  doing  isn’t 
newsworthy,”  he  says.  “Let  us  he 
the  judge.  We’ll  he  honest  with 
you  about  how  much  visibility  we 
think  a story  can  get.” 

Once  newsworthy  stories  are  iden- 
tified, the  staff  devises  a strategy 
for  generating  publicity.  Depend- 
ing on  the  story,  this  may  involve 
calling  specific  reporters  or  sending 
out  a blanket  news  release,  and 
sometimes  it  can  take  mcmths  of 
work  before  the  media  bites. 

It  helps  to  know  what  reporters 
want  — and  don’t  want.  “For 
instance.  Cram's  Chicago  Business 
prints  stories  about  the  business 
side  of  medicine,  so  you  wouldn’t 
waste  their  time  with  a story  about 
a new  blood  pressure  medication,” 


Do  right  decorations 


Ornament:  n.  An  object  or  part  of  an  object  that  while  attractive,  has  no  practical  value. 
Marianne  Squiller,  LCSW,  of  3 Kellogg  wasn’t  satisfied  with  that  definition.  So  when  the  neurol- 
j ogy  unit  put  up  its  Christmas  tree  this  year,  she  decided  that  it  should  do  something  more  than 
' look  pretty.  In  addition  to  all  the  blinking  lights  and  red  and  green  garlands,  therefore,  the  staff 
has  also  been  decorating  the  tree  with  new  mittens,  which  will  be  donated  to  the  Cathedral 
Shelter  here  on  the  West  Side.  All  contributions  are  welcome,  so  if  you  would  like  to  lend  a 
' hand  — or,  preferably,  two  — with  the  decorating,  stop  by  any  time  through  Christmas. 


says  Martin,  associate  director  of 
media  relations.  “But  if  it’s  a prom- 
ising drug  that  could  help  a lot  of 
people,  you’d  probably  send  the 
story  to  health  producers  at  local 
TV  stations.” 

In  addition  to  generating  stories, 
media  relations  fields  scores  of 
unsolicited  requests  each  week 
from  local,  national  and  even 
international  media  seeking  infor- 
mation and  opinions  from  Rush’s 
renowned  — and  responsive  — 
experts.  All  of  these  reporter 
inquiries  must  be  referred  to  media 
relations  — a staff  member  is  on 
call  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week  — to  ensure  that  calls  get 
returned  promptly  and  reporters 
get  connected  to  the  right  Rush 
experts.  “There  are  a lot  of  great 
c^pportunities  that  slip  by  because  a 
reporter  calls  a doctor  directly,  hut 
the  doctor  is  seeing  a patient  and 
is  unable  to  return  the  call,  so  the 
reporter  goes  to  another  hospital,” 
Pontarelli  says.  “If  the  call  comes 
to  us  and  we  feel  it’s  a good  oppor- 
tunity, we’ll  track  down  the  physi- 
cian to  see  if  she  or  he  will  do  an 
interview.” 

But  the  most  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  media  relations  is 
your  vehicle  for  conveying  Rush 
news  to  the  community.  You  can 
help  them  help  you  hy  telling 
them  when  you  have  breaking  or 
exciting  news  — and  the  more 
advance  notice,  the  better. 

“We  get  outstanding  visibility  and 
coverage  for  many  important  areas. 
But  there  are  still  a lot  of  areas 
that  we’d  like  to  hear  from  hut 
don’t,”  Pontarelli  says.  “No  one 
wants  more  visibility  and  publicity 
for  Rush  than  we  do.  As  far  as 
we’re  concerned  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  too  much.” 


Media  training;  media  relations  holds 
“PR  101"  training  sessions  to  educate  doctors, 
nurses  and  researchers  about  working  with 
media  relations  to  effectively  promote  their 
programs.  They  also  otter  pre-interview  coach- 
ing so  that  a staff  member  can  give  the  best, 
strongest  interview  each  and  every  time. 

The  Rush  Experts  Guide:  This  handy 
reference,  sent  annually  to  media  members 
and  available  on  the  Rush  web  site,  lists  Rush 
experts  by  specialty.  Physicians,  nurses,  faculty 
and  researchers  who  are  not  currently  listed 
but  want  to  be  should  contact  Nancy  DiFiore 
at  2-5159  to  get  the  necessary  form. 

If  you  have  news  to  report,  get  a media 
inquiry  or  have  questions  about  media 
training,  contact  John  Pontarelli,  director 
of  media  relations,  at  2-5949. 


There's  something  about  the  holidays  that  puts  people  in  the 
writing  spirit.  Rush’s  satisfied  patients  are  no  excep- 
tion. To  help  spread  a little  of  this  warmth  and  good 
cheer,  NewsHounds  presents  an  extra-large  help- 
ing of  the  happy  messages  that  have  made  their 
way  to  quality  improvement’s  mailbox. 


Dear  Dr.  Henikoff: 

Through  my  insurer,  I have  chosen  the  Rush  Physicians  Group  for  my  health  care.  I w/ant  to  tell 
you  how  very  pleased  I am  with  the  care  I receive  from  your  doctors,  nurses  and  staff. 

On  Sept.  21 , 1 had  a colonoscopy  done  at  Rush.  From  the  minute  I walked  in  the  service  was 
wonderful.  I registered  with  Sharon  Brooks  in  admission.  She  is  really  a wonderful  asset  for  the 
hospital.  I was  nervous.  She  was  so  kind  and  pleasant  and  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  really 
brightened  up  my  day  to  get  an  American  flag  sticker  from  her  on  my  Rush  card.  And  she  even 
blew  some  bubbles  for  me  before  sending  me  on  my  way.  I was  very  touched. 


Dear  Dr.  Henikoff. 

I am  sending  this  letter  to  give  an  account  of  the  excellent  care  that  I received  at  Rush  during  my 
stay  last  June.  It  was  an  excellent  experience,  and  I wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  wonderful  peo- 
ple who  cared  for  me  are  recognized. 

First  and  foremost,  I wish  to  recognize  Dr.  John  Flobbs  for  his  incredible  skills,  both  as  a physi- 
cian and  as  a person.  Fie  was  instantly  given  as  a referral  when  I asked  another  physician  for  a 
surgeon,  and  1 can  see  why.  His  manners  and  attitude  reflect  a physician  who  tends  not  just  to 
the  healing  of  the  body  but  to  the  comfort  and  trust  that  the  mind  also  needs  in  order  to  heal.  I 
am  so  very  grateful  to  him,  his  associate  Dr.  Leonard  Lawson  and  the  rest  of  the  medical  staff 
that  were  part  of  my  surgical  team.  That  team  also  includes  Drs.  Colgrove  and  Fitzgibbons  and 
medical  student  Katherine  Sharkey.  They  were  so  attentive  and  reassuring  with  each  visit,  and  I 
most  definitely  would  like  for  them  to  be  recognized  as  well. 

I also  had  the  pleasure  of  being  cared  for  by  Dr.  Floyd  Heller  and  his  anesthesia  staff.  He  has 
such  a relaxed  and  calm  bedside  manner  as  well  as  a wonderful  sense  of  humor.  It  was  that 
sense  of  humor  that  put  me  at  ease  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Hobbs  freguently  works  with  Dr. 
Heller,  and  they  make  an  excellent  team. 

The  entire  staff  within  the  hospital,  from  Ms.  Sharon  Brooks  in  admitting,  to  the  pre-op  area 
staff,  to  the  unit  ancillary  care  team,  as  well  as  the  chaplains,  is  to  be  commended  for  its  kind- 
ness and  professionalism,  A patient's  first  impression  starts  with  the  beginning  of  the  hospital- 
ization, and  I was  made  to  feel  very  comfortable  every  step  of  the  way  from  there. 

Now  I have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  of  the  nursing  staff  on  the  8 North  Adult  Critical  Care  Unit. 
They  were  absolutely  wonderful!!!  I truly  cannot  say  enough  about  everyone  on  shift  at  every 
hour!!!  I am  an  ICU  nurse,  and  I was  truly  able  to  appreciate  everything  that  the  8 North  staff  did 
for  me.  The  following  are  the  folks  with  whom  I had  the  most  contact:  Lisa  Jones,  RN  (just  an 
angel!),  Sharon  Howard,  RN  (such  a sweetheart!),  Jennifer  Default,  RN,  Deborah  Jones,  CAN, 
Lynn  Sanchez,  CAN,  and  Gabriel  Perez,  CAN.  They  were  incredibly  professional  and  so  wonder- 
fully concerned  for  whatever  I needed,  and  I did  have  a couple  of  moments  of  discomfort  that 
they  helped  me  with  immediately. 

That  is  about  everything  in  a nutshell,  though  I could  go  on  at  much  greater  length.  But  I will 
leave  it  at  this  and  hope  you  understand  that  it  was  a wonderful  experience  for  me.  My  gratitude 
to  everyone  who  was  so  very  kind  and  caring. 


Emergency  preparedness  commued  ompage2 


further  education  about  their  roles, 
he  says.  “We  want  everyone  to  be 
able  to  answer  ‘yes’  to  the  question 
‘Do  you  know  what  to  Jo  in  the 
event  of  a disaster?”’ 

Rumoro  has  some  specific  tips 
about  emergency  planning  and  how 
to  handle  a disaster: 

Know  your  role.  “When  you’re  in 
the  midst  of  a disaster,  that’s 
a had  time  to  walk  in  and  ask, 
‘Where  is  that  book  anyway?’  and 
start  reading  it.  You  need  to  know 
it  long  before  that  happens.  The 
better  prepared  we  are,  the  better 
we  can  help  people  at  the  scene.’’ 

Make  sure  your  manager  has  your 
home  and  cellular  telephone 
numbers  for  an  emergency  call 
tree. 


Wear  your  ID  badge  at  all  times 
on  campus  and  bring  it  home 
with  you.  On  Sept.  11,  many 
health  care  workers  in  New  York 
City  couldn’t  immediately  get 
into  the  hospitals  where  they 
worked  because  they  did  not 
have  their  ID  badges  with  them. 

Let  the  experts  handle  the 
media.  “An  emergency  is  not 
the  time  to  get  your  two  minutes 
of  fame  — all  discussions  with 
the  media  need  to  go  through 
Rush’s  media  relations  team,” 
Rumoro  says.  (See  page  5 for 
more  information  on  media 
relations  at  Rush.) 

Don’t  panic.  “Working  together 
we  can  overcome  anything,” 
Rumoro  says. 


Everyone  else  I dealt  with  was  wonderful  also,  I feel  terrible  that  I don't  remember  their  names 
now.  The  woman  who  prepped  me  for  the  procedure  inserted  the  least  painful  IV  I've  ever  had. 
Dr.  Syed  Zaidi  was  very  nice,  and  the  nurse  was  informative  and  comforting. 

I would  also  like  to  compliment  Drs.  Henry  Danko,  Shawn  Davies,  Greg  Foster,  Scott  Cotier 
and  Larry  Casey. 

I am  grateful  to  be  in  your  care. 

Thank  you. 


Dear  Dr.  Henikoff: 

I have  been  sharing  with  my  daughter,  friends,  family  and  church  members  the  excellent  care 
that  I received  at  Rush.  As  a nurse  for  many  years,  and  having  been  in  many  hospital  situations, 

I can  judge  patient  care  very  well.  From  the  moment  that  I entered  the  hospital  until  I was  dis- 
charged the  care  was  very  thorough  and  caring. 

When  I arrived  for  admission,  the  parking  attendant  was  very  kind.  He  took  extra  time  to  locate  a 
wheelchair  that  would  allow  me  to  move  from  my  car  in  a smooth  manner.  The  security  staff  was 
also  helpful  and  courteous,  and  the  pre-surgery  admissions  staff  was  prompt  and  efficient. 

During  my  stay,  the  nurses  and  attendants  on  all  shifts  entered  my  room  with  pleasant  greetings 
and  always  got  me  what  I needed.  They  kept  a close  watch  on  me  and  helped  me  with  eating, 
bathing,  dressing  and  preparing  for  therapy.  In  addition,  the  dietary  staff  spoke  with  me  daily  to 
be  sure  that  I was  pleased  with  their  services.  To  top  it  all  off,  the  orthopedic  surgeon  and  his 
team  visited  me  daily  to  be  sure  that  I was  progressing  well,  and  to  let  me  know  that  they  were 
available  if  I had  any  questions  or  concerns. 

I had  been  ill  for  three  years,  so  I welcomed  the  opportunity  to  have  surgery  to  restore  me  to  my 
former  level  of  functioning.  I believe  the  operation  I had  has  given  me  a new  lease  on  life  and 
extended  my  longevity. 


I am  forever  grateful,  and  I will  be  glad  to  recommend  Rush  to  others. 


A little  bubbly 

Admitting's  Sharon  Brooks  has 
picked  up  one  or  two  nicknames  in 
her  23  years  at  Rush.  Once  upon  a 
time  she  was  Our  Miss  Brooks. 
Then  her  colleague  Beverly  Murry 
started  calling  her  the  Ambassador 
of  Admissions,  a nod  to  Brooks’ 
uniquely  welcoming  way  with 
patients.  These  days,  though,  she’s 
the  Bubble  Lady:  After  Brooks  has 
helped  patients  get  their  paperwork 
in  order,  she  sends  them  on  their 
way  in  a cloud  of  bubbles.  The 
tricks  of  her  trade  include  a desk- 
mounted  fan  to  help  with  the  blow- 
ing, and  an  economy-size  bottle  of 
bubble  water  so  she  never  runs  out 
of  “ammunition.”  Brooks'  kindness 
stays  with  patients  long  after  the 
last  bubble  has  popped,  as  two  of 
the  letters  on  this  page  attest. 


Thank  you  kindly. 


CALENDAR 


January 

2 

HSM  Open  House 

4:30  to  7:30  p.m.  Ever  thought 
about  a career  in  health  care 
administration?  Rush’s  Health 
Systems  Management  masters 
program  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  At  their  open  house, 
in  Triangle  Office  Building  room 
1 26B,  you  can  talk  with  faculty, 
staff  and  current  students  about 
everything  from  entrance  require- 
ments  and  the  curriculum  to  the 
brand  new  evening  program, 
which  kicks  off  in  fall  2002.  For 
more  infomaation  or  to  RSVR 
call  2-5402  or  check  out  the 
website  at  www.rushu.rush.edu. 

8 

Writing  That  Flows 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Learn  how  to  turn 
choppy  prose  into  coherent,  craft- 
ed sentences.  It’s  all  about  learning 
the  old-new  rule  for  smooth  flow 
and  effective  emphasis.  You’ll  also 
learn  how  to  showcase  numbers  for 
greatest  impact.  $65.  L 

10 

Performance  Improvement 

9 to  10  a.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Quality  Improve- 
ment, this  class  will  teach  you 
the  indispensable  principles  of  per- 
formance improvement  that  every 
employee  should  know.  You’ll  also 
learn  how  quality  improvement  is 


Aerobics 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout 
the  week  in  994  Armour.  Step, 
sculpt,  cross  training  and  low 
impact  classes  offered.  All  equip- 
ment is  provided.  Schedules  are 
available  in  the  Wellness  Center, 
707  S.  Wood,  Suite  114,  or  online 
at  iris.rush.edu/wellness.  Just  click 
“Aerobics  Calendar.’’ 

F.l.T.  Club 

Wednesdays,  11:15  to  11:45  a.m. 
It’s  a new  year,  or  will  be  soon 
enough.  What  better  time  to 
reconnect  with  your  peers  and 
incorporate  health  and  happiness 


actually  measured.  Free.  Call 
2-5330  to  register. 

15 

Values  of  Care 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Excellence. 
Compassion.  Faith  in  Self  and 
Others.  Social  Responsibility.  They’re 
on  our  key  chain  and  they’re  part 
of  performance  evaluations.  How 
can  we  be  sure  to  reinforce  these 
values  and  behaviors  in  ourselves 
and  those  around  us?  Free.  L 

17 

Workplace  Harassment 
9:30  to  1 1 :30  a.m.  This  workshop 
focuses  on  the  legalities  of  Rush’s 
workplace  harassment  policy  and 
how  it  affects  all  employees. 
Managers,  the  Medical  Center’s 
first  line  of  defense,  will  learn  how 
to  recognize  the  various  forms  of 
harassment  and  their  role  in 
addressing  them.  Free.  L 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  Talk  about  a timely 
discussion:  The  group  takes  on 
Annie  Proulx’s  National  Book 
Award-winning  The  Shipping  News 
the  same  month  it  hits  the  big 
screen  with  Kevin  Spacey  and 
julianne  Moore.  Bring  your  lunch, 
and  maybe  some  popcorn.  Free.  W 

Lunch  ’n’  Learn 

Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  This  tour- week 
program,  co-sponsored  by  LEAP 
and  presented  by  HomeAdvantage 
Plus,  LLC,  will  help  you  create 


into  your  life?  Learn  how  other 
employees  have  started  moving  for 
enjoyment  and  eating  for  nourish- 
ment. New  members  pay  $15  for 
group  materials  and  an  initial 
appointment  with  a registered  die- 
titian. Ongoing  weekly  fees  will  be 
applied  to  group  lunches,  cooking 
demonstrations  and  more.  W 

Medical  Terminology/Body 
Systems 

In  this  course,  a prerequisite  for 
Rush’s  ICD-9-CM  and  CPT-4 
coding  classes,  you’ll  learn  various 
terms  used  in  the  health  field  and 
analyze  and  build  medical  terms 


work/life  balance.  Meetings  are 
every  Thursday  through  Feb.  7 
in  the  Wellness  Center,  707  S. 
Wood,  Suite  114.  The  cost  can 
he  covered  with  LEAP  funds,  so 
be  sure  to  submit  your  LEAP 
Enhancement  Options  form.  To 
register,  call  LEAP  Coordinator 
Clare  Quinn  at  2-5918.  $200, 
includes  program,  materials  and 
lunch  at  each  session. 

19 

11th  Annual  Medical  Staff- 
Faculty  Dinner  Dance 

6 p.m.  Do  you  have  your  tickets 
yet  for  the  first  big  event  of  2002? 
The  Four  Seasons  Hotel  will  he 
swinging  with  the  sounds  of  sev- 
eral decades  — everything  from 
Glenn  Miller  and  Motown  to 
Buster  Poindexter  and  the 
Macarena.  Tickets  are  still  only 
$200  per  person  — $100  if  you’ve 
completed  your  medical  education 
within  the  last  five  years  — 
payable  by  check,  credit  card  or 
payroll  deduction.  All  proceeds 
support  financial  assistance  for 
Rush  Medical  College  students, 
and  the  lucky  winner  of  the  first- 
ever  50/50  raffle  will  dance  away 
with  half  of  those  proceeds.  For 
more  information,  contact  Joyce 
Walsh  in  philanthropy  at  2-6894 
or  Joyce_A_Walsh@rush.edu. 

23 

Goal  Setting  for  Beginners 
9 to  1 1 a.m.  Thinking  about  going 
back  to  school?  Planning  your 


using  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes, 
suffixes  and  roots.  Meets  every 
Thursday,  5 to  8 p.m.,  for  16  weeks 
starting  Jan.  22,  2002.  Last  day  to 
register  is  Jan.  8.  $250.  L 

Introduction  to  CPT-4  Coding 

If  you’ve  completed  a formal 
medical  terminology  class  within 
the  last  two  years,  this  is  your 
chance  to  learn  about  coding  for 
evaluation,  management,  surgery, 
medicine,  radiology  and  labs. 

Meets  every  Thursday,  5 to  7:30 
p.m.,  for  eight  weeks  starting  Jan. 
10.  $250.  L 


next  career  move?  If  you  need  help 
breaking  long-term,  big  picture  goals 
into  manageable,  bite-size  tasks,  this 
is  the  class  for  you.  Free.  L 

24 

Giving  and  Receiving  Feedback 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  This  course  — 
expanded  by  popular  demand  — 
explains  what  feedback  is  and  isn’t. 
And  once  you  learn  how  to  use 
it,  you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  perform- 
ance heights  your  team  can  achieve. 
Free.  L 

28  & 29 

Healing  Health  Care: 

Where’s  the  Focus? 

7:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  In  this  two-day 
version  of  People  Centered  Teams, 
you’ll  focus  on  listening  skills,  team 
accountability  and  how  different 
personalities  make  up  a department 
— everything  you  need  to  enhance 
communication,  increase  resource- 
fulness and  renew  enthusiasm. 
Highly  rated  by  more  than  1,000 
employees  and  students.  To  resister, 
call  Pam  Napier,  2-2336. 

31 

Who  Moved  My  Cheese  — 
a book  review 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  This  book,  about 
dealing  with  change,  has  been  on 
the  bestseller  list  for  years.  Come 
find  out  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 

$20.  L 


For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W,  see  below 

How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resources . 

To  register,  call  2-5918  or  go 
to  iris. rush. 6du/hr,  select  “Training” 
from  the  menu  and  then  click 
“LEAP.” 

W;  These  courses  are  sponsored  by 
Employee  Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to  iris.rush.edu/ 
wellness,  select  “Upcoming  Events” 
and  click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  these 
courses  are  held  in  the  Wellness 
Center,  1 1 4 Annex  Building. 


Ongoing  courses 
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Bend  EAR'S  ear 

^ou^■o  seoii  their  quaitcrly  news- 
lotrcr  and  \ ou  n\ay  lra\  e spotted 
their  table  at  the  Benefits  Fair,  hut 
are  you  tamiliar  with  e\'ery thing 
that  the  Employee  Assistance 
Program  (EAP)  has  to  ofter? 
Etnployee  Resource  Systems,  Inc., 
proN’ides  free  and  conlidential 
support  and  resources  tor  all  Rush 
employees  and  their  tamilies  deal- 
ing  with  personal  issues  ranging 
from  stress,  financial  or  legal  con- 
cerns and  child  and  elder  care  to 
depression  and  alcohol  or  dmg 
abuse.  EAP  offers  up  to  three 
hour- long  sessions  with  a coun- 
selor, who  will  evaluate  your 
issues  and  help  to  create  a plan 
of  action,  providing  any  necessary 
refeiTals.  EAP  also  works  closely 
with  managers  to  provide  support 
and  recommendations  when  deal- 
ing with  employee  problems.  To 
speak  with  an  EAP  counselor  on 
the  phone,  or  to  schedule  an  in- 
person  appointment,  call  (800) 
292-2780.  EAP  has  offices  around 


Chicago,  including  one  right  here 
at  the  Medical  Center.  The  serv- 
ice is  available  24  hours  a day, 
seven  days  a week  — whenever  a 
friend  or  family  member  isn’t  the 
right  person  to  talk  to. 

Clean  machine 

Why  waste  a perfectly  good 
Saturday  getting  your  car  washed 
when  you  can  have  it  done  while 
you’re  at  work?  River  North  Car 
Wash  Services,  Inc.,  provider  of 
car  washing  services  at  many  of 
the  Loop’s  finer  garages,  now  offers 
everything  from  a simple  wash  to 
complete  detailing  right  here  at 
Rush.  Parkers  who  want  to  have 
their  car  washed  should  enter  the 
car  wash  lane,  located  directly 
south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Rush 
garage’s  D Section.  Leaving  their 
car  in  a car  wash  space,  customers 
then  go  to  the  parking  office  to 
drop  off  their  keys  and  select  their 
desired  wash  service.  They  can 
then  pay  for  and  pick  up  their  car 
when  they’re  ready  to  go  home  or 


at  any  designated  time.  A menu  of 
services  and  prices  is  available  from 
the  parking  office  or  any  of  the 
parking  cashier  booths. 

Perfecting 

prescriptions 

Are  you  tired  of  paying  for  prescrip- 
tions out  of  pocket  and  then  sub- 
mitting your  claim  forms  and 
receipts?  Well,  starting  Jan.  1,  2002, 
those  days  are  over.  You  will  he  able 
to  use  your  Unicare  insurance  iden- 
tification at  participating  phamia- 
cies  around  Chicago  and,  as  long 
as  the  drug  is  part  of  the  Unicare 
formulary,  get  a 30-day  supply  of 
generic  prescriptions  for  a $15 
copay,  $20  for  name  brand.  Mail 
order  maintenance  medications 
will  he  available  at  the  cost  of  two 
copays  per  90-day  supply.  Eor  drugs 
that  aren’t  part  of  the  Unicare  for- 
mulary, your  physician  only  needs 
to  mark  DAW  — “dispensed  as 
written”  — on  the  prescription. 
Some  dnigs,  however,  will  require 
pre-authorization  from  Unicare. 


Lascp  lists 

To  keep  Rush  compliant  with 
Illinois  Department  of  Nuclear 
Safety  regulations,  the  Radiation 
Safety  Office  is  now  registering 
all  class  3b  and  4 laser  systems 
within  the  Medical  Center.  To 
get  a registration  fonn,  go  to  http:// 
iris.rush.edu/radiationsafety/forms/ 
laserreg.rtf  on  the  Rush  Intranet  or 
contact  the  laser  safety  officer  at 
2-5763  or  pdugger@rush.edu.  The 
information  you  will  need  to  com- 
plete the  registration  card  can  be 
found  on  the  metallic  plate  affixed 
to  your  laser  system.  Once  all  of 
the  class  3b  and  4 laser  systems  at 
Rush  have  been  registered,  radia- 
tion safety  will  launch  a compre- 
hensive laser  safety  program, 
including  appropriate  training 
for  each  laser  system  user,  with 
annual  refresher  training,  and 
warning  signage.  You  can  fax 
your  completed  registration  card 
to  2-2868  or  mail  it  to:  Radiation 
Safety  Office  109  Jones. 
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